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Tue history of Pitt substantiates 
in the clearest manner two princi- 
ples, of the highest importance to 
the British statesman of every period 
—that the nation eminently honours 
political manliness; and that no 
rank of ability, destitute of moral 
worth, can possess a permanent as- 
cendency in the general mind. As 
an illustration of those principles, 
the remembrance of this first of 
British ministers is of immeasurable 
value. The minister who shall emu- 

_ Jate him in his steady intrepidity, 
pure patriotism, and stainless life, 
may scorn the assaults of party. 
The statesman who reposes his po- 
pularity on the strength of his ta- 
lents, while he insults public feel- 
ing by the license of his life, must 
see in the humiliation of Pitt’s bril- 
liant rival the prognostic of his own 
decline. . 

The circumstances under which 
Pitt assumed the Ministry in 1783 
have been already remarked, as 
bearing the most singular likeness 
to those of the present hour. The 
strength of his antagonists, their 
connexion with the proudest part 
of the aristocracy on one side 
through North, and with the most 
violent part of the democracy on 
the other through Fox; their in- 
fluence over the chief organs of 
public opinion, their power in the 
cities and boroughs, their great abi- 
lities, and their submissive majori- 
ties in the House of Commons, 
raised a mass of obstacles, before 
which the boldest courage, or the 
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most practised wisdom of earlier 
polity would have recoiled. No 
minister of former times had ever 
found such a rampart to storm, or, 
if he had found, could have stormed 
it. Perhaps no Cabinet, gifted with 
whatever variety of powers, could 
have broken down the prowess of 
the Opposition which in this memo- 
rable year marshalled itself against 
the young minister. It was the 
combination of talents in Pitt alone, 
the extraordinary possession by an 
individual of “ the various faculties 
of statesmanship,” that gave him the 
triumph; great eloquence, the cool 
ness of age with the fire of youth, the 
circumspection of experience with 
the impetuosity of enthusiasm, the 
fine dexterity of a consummate know- 
ledge of mankind with thestraightfor- 
ward plainness of language which, 
disdaining all artifice, torced its way 
to conviction. 

Pitt’s public speaking has been 
charged with duplicity. The chargeis 
a calumny of the most palpable order. 
The character of his speakivog was 
clearness. Of al] the great parliamen- 
tary speakers, he least appealed to 
the passions ; he never floated away 
on the wings of the imagination; he 
never laboured to raise a cloud 
between himself and the truth, 
and either blind his opponents or 
bewilder them with airy splendours 
and fantastic beauty. His early tri- 
umphs in the House cf Commons 
had shown with what mastery he 
could wield those customary wea- 
pons of the orator. But, from the 
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moment when he ascended to the 
higher region of power, he assumed 
arms and armour of a nobler tem- 
per —logic, vivid and resistless ; 
lofty scorn, that withered where it 
smote; knowledge, purified from 
al] that was frivolous, or temporary ; 
and language of a simplicity and 
Strength, that struck its meaning 
direct into the mind. 

He had refused to dissolve the 
Coalition Parliament. So far his 
policy differed from the measures 
of our contemporaries. That lesson 
is now past. But the more impor- 
tant lesson of his triumph over a 
refractory Parliament remains to 
guide Jater firmness, if the trial is 
still to be encountered. The whole 
period has the spirit and moral of a 
great dramatic scene, the powerful 
struggle of vigorous capacities, sti- 
mulated by the highest prize of hu- 
man ambition, the government of a 
‘free people; the efforts of the 
erring side growing more violent as 
they grew more hopeless; calmness, 
moderation, and dignity on the one 
hand, repelling every successive as- 
sault of passion—rashness, and per- 
sonal resentment on the other; the 
assailant at length exhausted, feel- 
ing his strength hourly fail before 
the imperturbable front of his ad- 
versary, at length yielding utterly, 
and seeing that adversary advance 
from his citadel, break down the 
last remnants of resistance, and take 
full and final possession of the field. 

The expectation of the empire 
never was more awake than on the 
day of the meeting after the Recess, 
the 12th of January, 1784. On that 
day Pitt was to reappear in the 
House as member for Appleby ; and 
on that day Fox, at the head of the 
Opposition, was to fulfil all his old 
prognostics, that no power in the 
constitution could withstand the 
will of the Commons of England. 

On that day Fox attended early 
in his place, and to the universal 
surprise, at an hour when the 
House was usually occupied by 
routine, at half-past two in the after- 
noon, moved the order of the day 
for the Committee on the State 
of the Nation. His purpose was to 
Bet possession of the House, and 
oe any business being brought 

orward until he had carried his 
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own motions. But his speech was 
shortly interrupted by the arrival 
of the new members to be sworn, 
and, among the rest, of the man 
who was so soon to meet him in the 
most extraordinary struggle of abi- 
lity and influence that the country 
had displayed. 

After the members had taken the 
oaths, Fox and Pitt rose, both pre- 
senting themselves at the same mo- 
ment, and demanding to be heard; 
Fox on the right of having been 
already speaking, Pitt on the right 
of delivering a royal message. The 
Speaker declared that the right lay 
in Fox, unless he thought proper to 
wave it. Fox vehemently decla- 
red that he would not wave it, con- 
temptuously adding, that the King’s 
message might be delivered after 
other business which was of great 
importance to the House was done. 
He concluded, by moving the order 
of the day. The manceuvre of si- 
lencing Pitt was shortlived, for on 
this motion he, of course, was en- 
titled to speak, and he spoke with 
dauntless determination. To the 
violent charge of secret influence, 
he replied in the loftiest manner, 
“ defying calumny to bring a sha- 
dow of proof that he went up 
back-stairs, that he knew of se- 
cret influence; his own integrity 
would be his guardian against 
that danger, and the House might 
rest assured that, whenever he dis- 
covered any, he would not remain 
a moment longer in office.”—“ I 
have neither,” said he, exalting his 
voice, and fixing his eyes on the 
heads of Opposition, “ the mean- 
ness to act under the concealed in- 
fluence of others, nor the hypocrisy 
to pretend, where the measures of 
an administration in which I had a 
share were blamed, that they were 
measures not of my advising. This 
is the only answer I shall ever deign 
to make on the subject, and 1 wish 
the House to bear it in their mind, 
and judge of my future conduct by 
my present declaration.” After a 
succession of motions by Fox, Lord 
Surry moved, that “ It is the opi- 
nion of this Committee, that, in the 
present situation of his Majesty’s 
dominions, there should be an ad- 
ministration which has the confidence 
of the House and the public.” This 
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resolution was carried without a 
division. Lord Surry again moved, 
“ That it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, that the late changes in his 
Majesty’s Councils were immediate- 
ly preceded by dangerous and uni- 
versal reports; that his Majesty’s 
sacred name had been unconstitu- 
tionally abused, to affect the delibe- 
rations of Parliament; and that the 
appointments made were accom- 
panied by circumstances new and 
extraordinary, and such as do not 
conciliate or engage the confidence 
of this House.” Dundas moved, 
that “ The Chairman do leave the 
chair.” An active debate follow- 
ed; his motion was negatived by 
232 to 193, and Lord Surry’s pass- 
ed without a division. It was not 
till the close of the debate that the 
King’s message was allowed to be 
heard. It related to the transfer of 
some German troops from America. 
The House did not adjourn until 
half- past seven in the morning. 

To the general eye this debate 
was decisive. On the first day of 
his reappearance in the House, Pitt 
had been left in two minorities of 
39 and 54, and beaten in five mo- 


tions, two of which were directly 


against his tenure of office. As a 
minister, he seemed on the brink of 
ruin. With a House of Commons 
raging against him—totally unre- 
strained without doors—as totally 
destitute of official assistance within, 
except in the person of Dundas, who 
stood by him with fearless steadi- 
ness—Pitt was left alone to meet the 
most practised debaters, the most 
subtle intrigue, the whole weight of 
patrician influence, and the whole 
oratory of popular partisanship. We 
have no example furnished by the 
history of senates of such a mass 
of political influence being resisted 
successfully by any minister, how- 
ever mature. Yet this was the trial 
of Pitt before he had attained his 
twenty-fifth year. Panegyric may 
be lavished on public abilities, but 
when was it ever so deserved? His 
eloquence might have found its equal 
in some of those extraordinary in- 
stances of precocious faculties which 
strike the eye in the history of po- 
pular assemblies ; but where is to be 
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found the moral courage totally un- 
mingled with rashness, the judgment 
seconding the ardour, the almost 
intuitive knowledge of the workings 
of the political mind, the combina- 
tion of the loftiest coolness with the 
most indignant and inflexible scorn 
of all that was mean, double, and hy- 
pocritical in party ? We may search 
the pages of public life in England 
in vain for a rival or a second, from 
the first day of its legislation to his 
own. We may equally in vain 
revolve the records of Greek and 
Roman statesmanship for a man 
so gifted to save his country, and 
so eminently performing the great 
duty for which he was made. 

Of this day of disaster, Pitt wrote 
a brief detail to the King at Windsor. 
His Majesty immediately answered 
him in language which a defeated 
minister has seldom heard from his 
king—language of firmness, dignity, 
and unshaken confidence. The royal 
letter was in these words: 

“* Mr Pitt cannot but suppose that 
I received his communication of the 
two divisions in the long debate, 
which ended this morning, with 
much uneasiness, as it shows the 
House of Commons much more will- 
ing to enter into any intemperate 
resolutions of desperate men, than I 
could have imagined. As to myself, 
I am perfectly composed, as | have 
the self-satisfaction of feeling I have 
done my duty. Though I think Mr 
Pitt’s day will be fully taken up in 
considering with the other ministers 
what measures are best to be adopt- 
ed in the present crisis, yet, that no 
delay may arise from my absence, I 
shall dine in town, and, consequent- 
ly, be ready to see him in the even- 
ing, if he should think that would 
be of utility. At all events, 1 am 
ready to take any step that may be 
proposed to oppose this faction, and 
to struggle to the last period of my 
life. But I can never submit to 
throw myself into its power. If they 
in the end succeed, my line is aclear 
one, and to which I have fortitude 
enough to submit.” * 

This manly and intelligent decla- 
ration of the royal mind, is a suffi- 
cient reply to those idle conjectures 
which represented the King’s per- 





* Tomline’s Memoirs. 
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sonal faculties to be inferior to his 
station. Nothing more forcibly ex- 
pressed, or conceived more in the 
spirit of high deliberation, could 
have proceeded from any statesman 
in his dominions. Its results not 
less gave an answer to the equally 
idle notion that the King is constitu- 
tionally a cipher in the state. On 
this letter of the King the whole fu- 
ture turned. If he had made a pu- 
sillanimous communication to the 
minister, that minister must have 
given way. If he had even hinted at 
compromise, the minister must have 
felt the ground crumbling under his 
feet, and have considered thence- 
forth only how he might fall without 
degradation. But the King’s solemn 
avowal that he felt the struggle as 
one in which there was no alterna- 
tive between victory and disgrace— 
the pledge that he would resist the 
faction to the last moment of his 
being, and the noble fortitude of his 
concluding words—words in which 
he evidently contemplated exile or 
the scaffold—instantly fixed Pitt’s de- 
termination, and, in that determina- 
tion, fixed the fates of England down 
to this hour. 

It is, fortunately for us, now a 
a mere matter of speculation—what 
might have been the results of Fox's 
mastery of power on that occasion. 
He must have come to the Ministry 
as no minister had ever come before; 
with the consciousness, that having 
vanquished the monarch, corrupted 
the House of Commons, and over- 
awed the people, he could have no 
antagonist in his wildest schemes of 
aggrandizement. We may perhaps 
not load him with the intentional 
guilt of conspiracy against the con- 
stitution. It is even possible, that 
from the moment of his assuming 
unqualified power, he might have 
desired to repair the breach through 
which he had stormed the constitu- 
tion. But who shall tell how far 
this feeble recompense might be 
then within his means? He too had 
his pledges. He had heaped respon- 
sibilities on himself, from which 
escape was impossible. He must 
have given additional power to the 
House of Commons which had 
achieved the victory for him. He 
must have diminished the authority 
of the Lords, of which the Com- 
mons were always jealous, and which 
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had exhibited an actual spirit of re- 
sistance to himself. Thus, the King 
reduced to the mere registrar of his 
will, and the Peers amerced of their 
privileges, the Constitution must 
have broken down before his march, 
and the Commons have been his 
body-guards. He would have be- 
come Dictator at the head of a Re- 
public—a Civil Cromwell. But 
Cromwell, though he overthrew the 
throne, had left the elements of the 
Constitution behind him. He had 
not altered the constituency. Fox, 
the public advocate of a general 
change of the representation, must 
have altered the constituency, thrown 
the representation into a more po- 
pular form, aud thus far prohibited 
the resurrection of English liberty. 
His first measure also would natu- 
rally have been that daring act, by 
which he had already attempted to 
master the throne, and which would 
now be essential to his mastery of 
the people. The infinite treasure of 
public corruption which lay open to 
his hands in the purse of India, 
could not have been suffered to lie 
idle. The Dictator would have felt 
that he was laying the foundation- 
stone of his perpetual supremacy in 
an Indian Directory. The bill would 
have been passed, and the principles 
of the nation have been purchased 
by the lawless profusion of this 
lord of Hindostan. While this sys- 
tem was maturing and pullulating— 
while every interest of the country 
was gradually gathered under the 
shade of a government which spread 
its branches over them only to turn 
the common nutriment of national 
freedom iato poison, and drop death 
on all that reposed within its circle, 
the French Revolution would have 
come. Through what scenes of rival 
horror England might have been 
destined to pass—or to what fearful 
consummation she might have hur- 
ried, while all the protecting powers 
of her constitution slept or were 
disabled—her King a captive—her 
legislature factious and corrupt—her 
popular strength fettered or fren- 
zied, may exceed al! limits of Jan- 
guage. To what final and universal 
ruin all Europe might have been con- 
demned by its own alternate weak- 
ness and violence, when the great re- 
strainer of evil, England, was helpless, 
or leading the way to inflammation— 
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a slave bleeding away in every vein 
under the task. master, or a maniac 
tossing its torch at the head of Euro- 
pean faction and rapine, to set fire to 
the last memorials of government and 
religion. Those scenes are terrors 
which must now rest in the contem- 
plation of thathigh Providence above, 
which sees the future as the past, 
and spares man the misery of seeing 
the impending possibilities of a de- 
termined course of national crime. 
But once more, without the slightest 
desire to charge the memory of Fox 
with the willing purchase of supre- 
macy at this hideous prodigality of 
ruin, what is there to be found in 
his habits, character of heart, or 
public declarations, capable of af- 
fording security against its most 
startling extremes? Glowing, bold, 
ambitious in every feature of his 
mind—rash and intemperate beyond 
all the decorums of debate in his 
speeches—and the unhesitating and 
avowed slave of pleasure in every 
shape—self- indulgent, contemptuous 
of public opinion in his personal gra- 
tifications—what political purity was 
to be expected from Fox, in the pos- 
session of boundless rule, with mea- 
sureless wealth at his command, the 
patronage of an empire spreading 
over half the world awaiting his dis- 
tribution, and but one care remain- 
ing, how to make this prodigious 
prosperity his own for ever? 

Can it be thought the work of ac- 
cident that, in the very hour when 
this extraordinary man commenced 
the most daring portion of his ex- 
traordinary career, another indivi- 
dual should have been summoned to 
the public councils the direct re- 
verse of him in all but vigour of ge- 
nius? Grave, decorous, pure, too 
lofty in character to be reached even 
by libel—too manly to be shaken by 
the most imminent hazards—emi- 
nently honouring the decencies of 
private life—immeasurably superior 
to the temptations of public gain— 
severe, strenuous, and almost sacred 
in every view of personal conduct 
and national obligation; yet, instead 
of being fettered and frozen down 
by those grave qualities, bearing 
within his frame a spirit of fire, a 
noble elevation of mind which could 
soar with the highest, an ambition 
which spurned all things beneath 
the consummate glory of England, 
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and aheroic devotion of heart, which, 
if the trial had come, would have re- 
joiced to mingle its ashes with the 
ashes of her last altar. In this lan- 
guage there is no exaggeration. It 
is substantiated by his labours, his 
councils, the impress of his whole 
policy—his life, his death. Pitt 
stamped his image and superscrip- 
tion on all that was sound and solid 
in the policy of his own day. There 
is not a great work of subsequent 
statesmanship existing, under whose 
foundations we should not find the 
coinage of that most gifted, most 
honoured, and most permanent 
name. 

Pitt, on the evening for which the 
royal letter appointed the interview, 
received in person a renewal of the 
King’s determination. His own had 
never wavered, and now, with addi- 
tional confidence, he proceeded to 
combat the arts and force of faction. 
On the 14th, he introduced his bill 
for the government of India, placing 
the political interests of the com- 
pany under the management of a 
board of control; but leaving the 
patronage and commerce in the 
hands of the company. But the 
Commons were still in the hands of 
Fox; and the bill, after proceeding 
a few stages, was thrown out at his 
dictation. But this question was 
rapidly merged in another, more 
“home to the hearts and bosoms” of 
the time. In allusion to some phrases 
in a speech of Mr Powis, express- 
ing his wish for an united govern- 
ment, Fox, speaking to Lord Charles 
Spencer’s motion for the removal of 
ministers, pronounced, “ that though 
he neither courted nor avoided 
union with any party, and thus had 
coalesced with Lord North, yet that 
the present ministers had got into 
office by a conspiracy against the 
constitution ;” qualifying this charge, 
however, with the personal compli- 
ment,—* I venerate the character of 
the young man who holds the reins 
of government at present; I admire 
his virtues, and respect his ability.” 
In this debate the most remarkable 
speech was made by Dundas,a speech 
curiously and importantly applicable 
to the question which still so strong- 
ly presses on the English mind, the 
right of the King to choose his mi- 
nisters. After congratulating the 
House on the judicial temper in 
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which they were evidently about to 
treat this great question at last, and 
denying, with contempt, the old 
charge of secret influence, he seized 
on the main question with singular 
force and directness. 

“ His Majesty’s present ministers 
have, I assert, been constitutionally 
chosen by him who has the sole 
right to choose them. But, by this 
resolution, they are to be instantly 
turned out. Sir, L ask, is it for their 
incapacity and insufficiency that 
you would overthrow them ? (Hear, 
hear.) Then, sir, | insist that their 
incapacity and insufficiency shall be 
named in the motion. Let the House 
know on what grounds they give 
their vote. Let me tell you, sir, our 
constituents will ask to know; the 
people of England will ask to know 
why ministers, named by his Majes- 
ty, are instantly turned out by the 
House of Commons—turned out 
before they are tried—condemned 
before they are accused ! 

“ Sir, if this resolution means any 
thing, it is in the spirit of an address, 
requesting the King to appointa new 
set of ministers. I beg, therefore, 
the House will go with me in coasi- 
dering how the royal mind must 
feel, and what sort of language his 
Majesty must hold to himself upon 
such an address. ‘ You send me 
back the ministers I have just cho- 
sen. Have I not then a right to choose 
my ministers?’ ‘* Certainly; yes,’ 
you will say. ‘ But then what 
crimes have they committed? Cer- 
tainly net one act of their admini- 
stration is yet passed. Are they, 
therefore, without the confidence of 
the House of Commons? Are they 
men so unpopular, so incapable, so in- 
sufficient, that you will not bear with 
them even for a moment? Is the 
minister who devotes himself to the 
House of Commons particularly so 
unpopular and incapable? I had 
chosen him, I had singled him out, 
as a man of talents the most asto- 
nishing, of integrity the most incor- 
rupt, of a reputation the most extra- 
ordinary. I had imagined him the 
favourite of the House of Commons. 
I had been taught to fancy, that in 
celebrating his name all my people 
joined in one voice of praise. Is it 
for this, therefore, that the House of 
Commons thus instantly condemn 
him? Is it on account of his unex- 
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ampled reputation, that I am desired 
to withdraw my public confidence 


from such a man? It follows, no 
doubt, that you wish me to substi- 
tute characters as opposite as pos- 
sible to his. You wish me to name 
some man or men in whom I can 
place no confidence, some man or 
men whom my people execrate, and 
in whom I| myself, in perfect unison 
with my people, cannot confide. If 
such men are to be my only choice, 
if unpopularity, hatred, and distrust, 
are to be the great characteristics 
that form a minister in these days, 
it would be matter of the sincerest 
joy to me if the House of Commons 
would permit me to wave my choice. 
Let the House of Commons name 
their minister—let them search out 
persons suited to their purposes. 
Only let me not be forced to play 
the farce of naming to them men 
whom they have singled out, whom 
my conscience condemns on public 
grounds, and whom my people tell 
me they do not approve.’ 

“Such would be the natural an- 
swer of a king, allowing him to be a 
man of feeling and a man of honour 
like ourselves, on such an unheard 
of address as this. This must neces- 
sarily be his private sentiment and 
soliloquy on the occasion. There- 
fore, | would beseech the House at 
once to name the men in whom alone 
they are determined to confide. We 
know their names already. Let us 
bring in a bill naming the right hon- 
ourable gentleman and the noble 
lord exclusive ministers of this coun- 
try for a term of years; for that, sir, 
is the plain English of the resolu- 
tion. Except, indeed, that by the 
present motion, the House of Lords 
is exempted from any share in the 
nomination. Whereas, if it werea 
bill, it would not be the House of 
Commons alone that would name 
the ministers of this country.” 

To the statement made by Fox, 
that this was not a question, who 
should be minister? but a great 
constitutional question, Dundas ir- 
resistibly replied —“ I meet the 
House on that ground, and I request 
no more favour than this, that every 
man who thinks with the right hon- 
ourable gentleman, that this is not a 
question, who shall be minister ? 
will vote with him, and I am con- 
tent that only the rest shall vote 
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with me. I feel on this ground per- 
fectly sure of finding myself to-night 
in a most respectable majority. I 
have no personal objections to the 
noble lord, or the right honourable 
gentleman. It is upon clear constitu- 
tional grounds that I resist this vote; 
and I call upon the independent part 
of the House to stand forth, and main- 
tain the character, the moderation— 
for thus, I will venture to say, they 
will most effectually maintain the true 
consequence—of the British House 
of Commons. Let the House look 
well to its conduct this night; for 
this night it is about to decide what 
is the Constitution of this country. 
The assumption of power and privi- 
leges which did not belong to it has 
once proved the overthrow of this 
Constitution. We are verging to- 
wards the same precipice again—we 
are claiming to ourselves the right 
of appointing ministers—we are dis- 
claiming the nomination of his Ma- 
jesty without cause and without 
trial.” 

On this day Pitt was again defeat- 
ed; the resolution was carried by 
205 to 184. On the Friday follow- 
ing he was defeated once more; 
and the commitment of his India 
bill was thrown out by 222 to 214. 
On the strength of this victory Fox 
moved the same night for leave to 
bring in a bill for the regulation of 
Indian affairs, which he declared to 
be similar to his former one. Leave 
was given; and Fox, flushed with 
success, peremptorily demanded of 
the minister whether it was the in- 
tention of the Cabinet to dissolve 
Parliament, and prevent the pro- 
gress of the bill. A new and curious 
scene was now exhibited. Pitt, with 
all his promptitude to speak, showed 
that he could not be compelled to 
answer. Fox, at the close of his 
speech, haughtily called on the 
minister “ to rise and declare ex- 
plicitly what was the true construc- 
tion to be put on the King’s lan- 
guage as to the continuance of the 
session.” Pitt did not rise. Sir Grey 
Cooper then assailed him, declaring 
that “if Mr Pitt persisted in his si- 
lence, the House should come to 
some resolution on the subject.” 
‘ A loud and general cry was now 
uttered from Opposition for Pitt to 
rise. He was immovable. Fox then 
started from his seat, and, after a 
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violent harangue, pronounced “ that 
he could not speak of the sulky si- 
lence of the right honourable gen- 
tleman in any other terms than those 
of indignation.” Pitt still made no 
reply. Mr Dempster next attacked 
him, and declared against a dissolu- 
tion. No notice was taken of the 
new assailant. The House was now 
in an uproar; and the most vehe« 
ment cries called on the minister to 
submit. Still he merely smiled, and 
did not condescend to utter a word. 
General Conway then rose in great 
warmth, and, after upbraiding him 
for the contemptuous nature of his 
silence, exclaimed, that “ Ministers 
had come into power in secrecy, and 
were determined on retaining it by 
corruption.” Adding, “ that they 
were now about to dissolve Parlia« 
ment after sending their agents 
through the country to bribe the 
electors.” Pitt now rose; but it was 
to call Conway to order; desiring 
him to specify the instances where 
corruption had been attempted; and 
telling him that he could not prove 
his assertion, and that the assertion 
which he could not prove he ought 
not to have made. “No man,” said 
he, loftily, “ by whatever artifice,— 
by affected warmth, or real anger, 
—shall draw me aside from that 
purpose which on mature delibe- 
tation I have formed. Individual 
members have no right to call upon 
me for replies to questions involving 
in them great public considerations. 
Nor is it incumbent on me to answer 
interrogatories put in the harsh lan- 
guage that has been used.” Then, 
turning to Conway, and sternly re- 
buking him for the intemperance of 
his expressions, he electrified the 
House with one of those fine remem- 
brances of the classics which never 
failed him. Slightly touching on 
that obvious disparity of their years, 
which might have justified intem- 
perance ou his side, while it should 
have produced gravity, wisdom, and 
moderation on that of the old gene- 
ral, he said, in the words of Scipio 
to Fabius,—“ Si nulla alia re, modes- 
tia certe, et temperando linguam, 
adolescens senem vicero.” 

All the leading members of Op- 
position now successively repeated 
the demand; some with dexterity, 
some with violence, all urgently, and 
allin vain. At length Fox, hopeless 
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of vanquishing his determination, 
rose, for the fourth time, “ to ex- 

ress his astonishment at the right 
Reneastttie gentleman’s silence, 
which he felt to be an insult to the 
House ;” and, at two in the morn- 
ing, moved an adjournment to the 
next day, when “he hoped members 
would attend, to take proper mea- 
sures to vindicate the honour and 
assert the privileges of the House.” 
The next day was Saturday, an 
unusual day for debate, but no time 
was to be lost in discharging the full 
wrath of the Commons on the im- 
perturbable minister. The threat- 
ened debate, however, produced 
nothing more than a tearful speech 
from Mr Powis, who, though a 
grave and an able man, had the ri- 
diculous habit of weeping on all 
occasions when he was much exci- 
ted, and a promise from Pitt that the 
House should not be dissolved “ be- 
fore Monday.” So trifling was the 


result of a menace which was to 
have swept the Ministry into obli- 
vion. 

But other causes were now be- 
ginning to operate. 


The contest 

etween the two great rivals had 
already awakened public attention. 
On one side was seen Pitt standing 
alone; on the other the whole force 
of Opposition. The national admi- 
ration grew night after night at the 
bold resistance of the young mini- 
ster, at the extraordinary and vari- 
ous ability of his defence, his rea- 
diness to meet every new shape of 
difficulty, and the matchless re- 
sources of eloquence, argument, 
and information which every debate 
exhibited only more and more. The 
subject of a dissolution was again 
urged on him by his friends, and 
even by the highest authority. The 
King, convinced of the irreclaim- 
able spirit of Opposition, strongly 
recommended the measure. In a 
letter of the 25th of this month, he 
said—* The Opposition will certain- 
ly throw every difficulty in our way. 
But we must be men; and, if we 
mean to save the country, we must 
cut those threads which cannot be 
unravelled. Half measures are 
ever puerile, and often destructive.” 

If additional evidence of Pitt’s 
oy were required, it would 

e given in the highest sense by 


his decision in this instance. The 
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dissolution would palpably have 
relieved him of difficulties euffi- 
cient to overcome any steadiness 
but his own. It would have shown 
to all men the resolute temper of 
the King; would have largely di- 
minished the number of his oppo- 
nents, and in all events would have 
respited the minister from that per- 
petual contest which impeded the 
whole business of the country. He 
now pondered the question again. 
He came to no hasty decision; gave 
full weight to every circumstance 
against his own opinion, and finally 
reverted to his former determina- 
tion of waiting till a more fitting 
time. His reasons were these; he 
felt that the country, though awa- 
king, was not yet sufficiently awake ; 
that the conflict between the House 
and the constitution was not yet suf- 
ficiently understood to produce any 
effective loss of power to the Oppo- 
sition; that Fox must be left to take 
his course in those precipitate mea- 
sures which would inevitably alien- 
ate the national feeling; and that, 
when those things were done, and 
not till then, would be the time. 
Then a dissolution would displace 
the strength of the combined party 
for perhaps a long period of years. 
During this deliberation, an effort 
which excited great attention was 
made by a meeting of country gen- 
tlemen at the St Alban’s tavern, 
headed by Powis, Marsham, son of 
Lord Romney, and Grosvenor, mem- 
ber for Chester, to form a union of 
the leaders on both sides, and pacify 
the House. This attempt, founded 
much more on Zeal than on discre- 
tion, soon fell to the ground. Pitt 
answered the proposal by saying 
“ that he should be happy to co- 
operate with the wishes of so re- 
spectable a meeting in forming a 
more extended administration, if it 
could be done with principle and 
honour.” The Duke of Portland, as 
the organ of the Opposition, answer- 
ed in a more imperious tone—* That 
he should think himself happy in 
obeying the commands of so re- 
spectable a meeting; but the great- 
est difficulty to him, and, he ima- 
ined, the greatest difficulty to Mr 
itt, was Mr Pitt’s being in office!” 
This answer should have been 
regarded as setting the question at 
rest; for no man of common sense 
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could have expected that Pitt would 
divest himself of his authority mere- 
ly to give his opponents an advan- 
tage; and, after thus acknowledging 
his inability to sustain himself, hope 
to gain from his weakness what he 
could not obtain by his strength. 
On a further application, Pitt pro- 
posed to the King, that, to gratify 
the wishes of the St Alban’s meet- 
ing, he should be permitted to have 
an interview once more with the 
Duke of Portland, “for the purpose 
of forming an united ministry.” 
The proposal was received by his 
Majesty with surprise and agitation. 
But he replied, next morning, by the 
admirable letter, which it is due to 
his memory to give :— 


“ Queen’s House, 30 m. past 10, a.m. 
* February 15, 1784. 

“ Mr Pitt is so well apprized of 
the mortification I feel at any possi- 
bility of ever again seeing the heads 
of Opposition in public employ- 
ments, and more particularly Mr 
Fox, whose conduct has not been 
more marked against my station in 
the empire than against my person, 
that he must attribute any want of 
perspicuity in my conversation last 
night to that foundation. Yet I 
should imagine it must be an ease 
to his eink in conferring with the 
other confidential ministers this 
morning, to have on paper my sen- 
timents, which are the result of un- 
remitted consideration since he left 
me last night; and which he has my 
consent to communicate, if he judges 
it right, to the above respectable 
persons. 

“ My present situation is perhaps 
the most singular that ever occurred 
in the annals of this or any other 
country; for the House of Lords, by 
a not less majority than near two to 
one, have declared in my favour; 
and my subjects at large, in a much 
more considerable portion, are not 
less decided. To combat which, 
Opposition have only a majority of 
twenty, or, at most, of thirty, in the 
House of Commons, who, Iam sorry 
to add, seem as yet willing to pre- 
vent the public supplies. Though 
I certainly have never much valued 
popularity, yet I do not think it is 
to be despised, when arising from a 
rectitude of conduct, and when it is 
to be retained by following the same 
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respectable path; which conviction 
makes me esteem that of duty, as 
calculated to prevent one branch of 
the Legislature from annihilating the 
other two, and seizing also the exe- 
cutive power, to which it has no 
claim. 

“I confess I have not yet seen the 
smallest appearance of sincerity in 
the leaders of Opposition to come 
into the only mode by which I could 
tolerate them in my service—their 
giving up the idea of having the Ad- 
ministration in their hands, and co-< 
ming in as a respectable part of one 
on a broad basis. And therefore I, 
with a jealous eye, look on any 
words dropped by them, either in 
Parliament or to the gentlemen of 
the St Alban’s tavern, as meant only 
to gain those gentlemen; or, if car- 
rying further views, to draw Mr 
Pitt, by a negotiation, into some dif- 
ficulty. 

* Should the ministers, after dis- 
cussing this, still think it advisable 
that an attempt should be made to 
try whether an Administration can 
be formed on a real, not a nominal 
basis; and that Mr Pitt, having repeat- 
edly, and as fruitlessly, found it im- 
possible to get even an interview on 
what Opposition pretends to admit 
is a necessary measure, I will, 
though reluctantly, go personally so 
far as to authorize a message to be 
carried in my name to the Duke of 
Portland, expressing a desire that 
he and Mr Pitt may meet to confer 
on the means of forming an Admi- 
nistration on a wide basis, as the 
only means of entirely healing the 
divisions which stop the business of 
the nation. The only person I can 
think, from his office, as well as per- 
sonal character, proper to be sent 
by me, is Lord Sydney. But should 
the Duke of Portland, when required 
by me, refuse to meet Mr Pitt, more 
especially upon the strange plea he 
has hitherto held forth, 1 must here 
declare, that I shall not deem it right 
for me ever to address myself to 
him again. 

“ The message must be drawn on 
paper, as must every thing in sucha 
negotiation, as far as my name is 
concerned. And I trust, when EI 
next see Mr Pitt, if, under the pre- 
sent circumstances, the other minis- 
ters shall agree with him in thinking 
such a proposition advisable, that he 
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will bring a sketch of such a mes- 
sage for my inspection. 
“ Gzorce R.” * 


In this transaction another evi- 
dence was given of Pitt’s matchless 
judgment. It is not to be supposed 
that he could ever have voluntarily 
sought an union with Fox. Their 
habits, principles, and views were 
so palpably irreconcilable, that the 
one must have been master and 
the other slave. Pitt, by making 
the first concession, must have been 
regarded as prepared to sink still 
lower, and the King and the Minis- 
ter must have been finally in the 
chains of Fox. This was the result 
to which his Majesty evidently look- 
ed, aud which influenced his strong 
dislike to the interview. It is no 
dishonour to the Sovereign to have 
conceived his penetration only se- 
cond to that of the Great Minister. 
Pitt’s resolve was fixed. He rea- 
soned, that a compliment paid to the 
country gentlemen would not be 
thrown away ; that the nation would 
be pleased by seeing him stubborn 
only to his antagonists in the House, 
but complying to his wellwishers 
without. He equally felt that Op- 
pesition was totally insincere; that 
nothing would content it but the en- 
tire power of the State; and that 
the negotiation, commence how it 
might, must be shortlived. The ad- 
vantages of moderation, sincerity, 
and success, would be then on his 
side, and the national feeling would 
finally be still more amply turned 
in his favour. 

The result, step by step, realized 
the prediction. The King’s mes- 
sage was delivered ‘on the same day 
to the Duke of Portland, signifying 
“his Majesty’s earnest desire that 
his grace should have a personal 
conference with Mr Pitt, for the pur- 
pose of forming a new Administra- 
tion, on a wide basis, and on fair 
and equal terms.” The blunders of 
Opposition in this crisis seemed to 
have been laid on them by a spell. 
They actually considered this mes- 
sage as a virtual resignation of mi- 
nisters, and a virtual abandonment 
of them by the King; and proceed- 
ed with the arrogance of men assu- 
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red of triumph. Before he would 
even condescend to an interview, 
the Duke of Portland haughtily de- 
manded what was the meaning of 
the word “gual” in the message. 
The word “ fair,’ said he, might 
stand, as any arrangement they 
should come to might be Farr. But 
he required of Mr Pitt to inform 
him what he understood by the word 
“equal.” Pitt’s answer was, natu- 
rally, that the meaning of the word 
might be best explained in a perso- 
nal meeting. The duke persisted, 
“that he could not meet Mr Pitt 
until the word were explained.” 
But Pitt was not to be thus brow- 
beaten into preliminary submission; 
and the treaty broke off at once. 
The St Alban’s meeting, evidently 
chagrined, passed a final resolution 
— That this meeting, having heard, 
with infinite concern, that an inter- 
view between the Duke of Portland 
and Mr Pitt is prevented by a doubt 
respecting a single word, are unani- 
mously of opinion, that it would be 
no dishonourable step in either of 
the gentlemen to give way, and 
might be highly advantageous to the 
public welfare.’ The resolution 
was, of course, unnoticed by both 
parties: the meeting had exhausted 
their powers of persuasion, and the 
country gentlemen went their way. 
Pitt gained all the laurels of this 
abortive negotiation. An outcry was 
attempted against his sincerity; but 
the transaction was too clearly be- 
fore the public. All the readiness 
had been shown on his side : all the 
reluctance on the other. He had 
made the proposition: the other had 
rejected it. He had offered the ex- 
planation and the interview: the 
other had insisted on the explana- 
tion as the price of the interview. 
The proof was complete, and the 
calumny was heard of no more. 
The House of Lords took but a 
slight share in these personal con- 
flicts, but it had already shown 
itself the bulwark of the constitution. 
On the 4th of February, on the Earl of 
Effingham’s two motions,—“ That an 
attempt in any one branch of the 
legislature te suspend the execution 
of law, by separately assuming to 
itself a discretionary power, was 
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unconstitutional ; and, That the un- 
doubted authority of appointing to 
the great offices of the Executive 
Government is solely vested in his 
Majesty, and that the House had 
every reason to place the firmest 
reliance on his Majesty’s wisdom in 
the exercise of this prerogative,” 
the former was carried by a majo- 
rity of 47; the numbers being 
100 to 53. The latter passed with- 
out a division! And an address, 
founded on the latter, was imme- 
diately carried, also without a divi- 
sion. The King answered the ad- 
dress shortly, but expressively; de- 
claring, with marked emphasis, that 
he had no object in the choice of 
ministers “ but to call into his ser- 
vice the men most deserving of the 
confidence of his Parliament, and of 
the public in general.” 

Those who regard the higher sta- 
tions of life as unmixed felicity, may 
learn from the condition of the 
monarch of the most prosperous and 
powerful dominion of the earth, how 
far from a bed of roses the royal 
couch may be. Probably there was 
not an individual beneath the throne, 
apart from guilt, who might not have 
been an object of envy to George 
the Third during the greater part of 
his reign. With what natural, though 
manly, solicitude, he looked to the 
course of this trying time, may be 
estimated from his letter to Pitt on 
the morning of the day when those 
motions were to come before the 
Lords. After again lamenting the 
lengths to which the House of Com- 
mons had gone, “ I trust,” said he, 
“that the House of Lords will this 
day feel that the hour is come for 
which the wisdom of our ancestors 
established that respectable corps in 
the state, to prevent either the 
Crown or the Commons from en- 
croaching on the rights of each 
other. Indeed, should not the Lords 
boldly stand forth, this constitution 
must soon be changed; for, if the 
two only remaining privileges of the 
Crown are infringed—that of nega- 
tiving bills which have passed both 
Houses of Parliament, and that of 
naming the ministers to be employ- 
ed—I cannot but feel, as far as re- 
gards my person, that I can be no 
longer of utility to this country, nor can 
with honour continue in this island.” 
The melancholy dignity of the latter 
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part of this communication, shows 
with what strong sensibility the 
monarch felt his situation, and not 
less distinctly shows the infinite 
hazards into which the violence of 
Opposition was on the point of pre- 
cipitating the country. The retreat 
of the King would have unquestion- 
ably been the result of their first sue- 
cesses, for no man was firmer in his 
resolution when it was once formed; 
and the result must have been either 
a regency under Fox with all the 
evils of a dictatorship, or a republic, 
or a civil war. 

This was the period to have seen 
the celebrated leader of Opposition 
in his full prowess. Fox was now 
in the vigour of life, of capacity, and 
of ambition, and all stimulated to 
the highest pitch. The prize of all 
almost within his grasp; a single 
step would place him in the highest 
rank of an European statesman, the 
King his viceroy, and all that was 
substantial in sovereignty his own. 
The character of his mind, too, was 
loftier, more expanded, more com- 
manding, less absorbed in details, 
and more abounding in great prin- 
ciples of government, legislation, and 
action, than in the later times of his 
Parliamentary life. In the French 
Revolution he appeared only as the 
advocate of a cause, the desperate 
advocate of a fallen cause; speaking 
still with extraordinary power, but 
throwing this power palpably away ; 
labouring fruitlessly, and with con- 
sciousness of his failure, to make 
the worse appear the better reason; 
gradually abandoned by every man 
of eminence on his own side, strug- 
gling against the declared voice of 

ngland ; blazoning as virtues what 


he himself could not deny to be 
crimes, though he pronounced them 
crimes of necessity ; day by day 
dragged down by the weight of a 
cause execrated more and more by 
mankind; and forced to defend the 
abominations of the bloodiest of all 


democracies, in contradiction to 
every native impulse of hisown birth, 
habits, and feeling, until he was 
overwhelmed by his fatal advocacy, 
and shrunk, self-expelled, from the 
walls of Parliament. 

But im his palmy day, he was the 
leader, less of a party, than of all that 
constituted the rank, opulence, high 
blood, and popular pretension of the 
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empire; with a crowd of men, each 
exhibiting the finest faculties—each 
now a historic name—the Burkes, 
Sheridans, Erskines, Norths, and a 
long succession of daring, intelligent, 
and devoted adherents, all shouting 
after his triumph, and all ready to 
drag his chariot wheels to the temple 
of victory. No man of his day, or 
of any other on the records of the 
legislature, held a station of such ac- 
knowledged and actual mastery. 
The years 1783 and 1784 were the 
true golden hours of Fox. “ Hope 
elevated, and joy brightened his 
crest.” Yet even in these hours, 
the original defect of his character 
for the highest honours of statesman- 
ship might have been discoverable. 
The blaze of Parliamentary wonder 
which surrounded him,—all the 
clouds of popular incense which 
were continually ascending before 
him,—could not conceal that the idol 
was but the work of human weak- 
ness after all. His unhesitating grasp 
at power wherever it came within 
his reach,—his self-confidence in his 
fortunes,—his rash reliance on the 
distinction paid to his great abilities, 
his still more hasty calculation on his 
unchangeable popularity, — and his 
disastrous and unprincipled con- 
tempt for those graver and nobler 
qualities,—that respect for political 
honour and personal virtue, which 
no political change has ever been 
able to erase from the breasts of the 
British nation, obviously and inevi- 
tably prepared the way for his fall. 
His whole course during this period 
was one continued blunder. No- 
thing can be clearer than that he as- 
sailed the Administration before he 
could lay down any ground for the 
assault but that they were in posses- 
sion of the power which he coveted. 
A judgment less rash would have 
waited until the new Cabinet had 
been hurried into some precipitate 
measure, or had been forced by cir- 
cumstances into some unpopular one. 
By the contrary conduct, he gave 
them the strong advantage of appeal- 
ing to the national justice, and plead- 
ing that they were condemned with- 
out trial. His next error was the 

erpetual obtrusion of the votes of 

arliament as paramount to the 
authority of the King. He was here 
combating, in the mere pride of 
power, a doctrine which every man 
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who heard him knew to be a princi- 
ple of the Constitution. He farther 
reduced the question to a struggle, 
not between the House and the mi- 
nisters, but between the House and 
the throne; and he made the hos- 
tility irreconcilable, by the still 
grosser error of indulging his petu- 
lance in personalities to the King 
himself. Having thus rendered all 
compromise impossible, and put all 
conciliation at a measureless dis- 
tance, he committed the further and 
extraordinary blunder, of giving his 
antagonist an occasion for throwing 
the whole charge of inveterate hos- 
tility, individual arrogance, and party 
insatiability on his head. The Duke 
of Portland’s haughty correspond- 
ence settled that portion of the sub- 


ject. 


The consequences of this tissue of 
errors were rapidly felt. Political 
blunders are never barren. Fox 
found their offspring in perhaps the 
most immediate decline of popularity 
ever known. As if the nation had 
waited but till the moment when his 
recovery was hopeless, the whole 
storm of wrath and ridicule burst 
upon him at once. Public meetings 
denounced his ambition on every 
side,—public speakers held him up 
to scorn, as the very embodying of 
national evil; ‘‘ armed with abilities 
only to delude, and successful only to 
ruin,’—pamphlets poured an inces- 
sant hail of accusation against him, 
—while the eloquence of Pitt, ani- 
mated into vividness, tore his cause 
to pieces,—sometimes smiting him 
with lofty indignation, at others 
pouring the more remorseless pun- 
gency of his unrivalled sarcasm into 
the wounds of the astonished and 
overwhelmed dictator of party. 
Pitt’s talent for the keenest expres- 
sion of scorn, free from all the rude- 
ness of phrase which degrades it 
into virulence—a talent among the 
rarest of public life—may be exem- 
plified by aslight and single instance, 
given under all the imperfections of 
theParliamentary reports of thatday. 
Fox, finding that the public spirit 
was rising against him, had begun to 
speak contemptuously of “ popular 
movements, and mob impulses,” and 
charged the Ministry with defying 
the will of the House, on the strength 
of opinion in the streets. Such are | 
the reckless changes familiar to pub- 
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lic protestation. Opposition had 
lately suffered strong marks of con- 
tumely in their attempts to win over 
the multitude, and they were now 
universally writhing under a sense 
of popular defeat. Pitt did not suf- 
fer this fact to be forgotten. He 
flung it against the adversaryin every 
shape into which it could be mould- 
ed,—it was calm contempt,—it was 
scofliing commiseration,—it was 
grave wrath,—it was stinging ridi- 
cule. ‘“ The right honourable gen. 
tleman,” said he, “ has appeared to- 
night in a character perfectly new to 
him ; he is to-night the champion of 
the majority of this House against 
the voice of the people. ‘ Imposture’ 
was the word used by his learned 
friend. The right honourable gen- 
tleman improves upon the idea, and 
tells you that ‘ Imposture’ was used 
by ‘ way of civility.’ It is then by 
way of complimenting the people of 
England that the right honourable 
gentleman says, their opinions are 
founded in ‘ imposture,’ and then, 
by way of libelling those addresses, 
and libelling this reign, he recalls to 
your mind the infamous reign of 
Charles 1. * * * ‘* But,’ says 
the right honourable gentleman, 
* how should the people understand 
the India-Bill? Do they know all 
the abuses in India?’ True, sir, the 
people may not have read all your 
voluminous reports; neither, per- 
haps, have one-half of the members 
of this House read them; but they 
know, that no correction of abuses 
in India, not even rescuing India 
from loss or annihilation, could com- 
pensate the ruin of this Constitution. 
The plain sense of the country could 
see that objection to the India bill; 
—they could see that it raised up a 
new power in the Constitution,—that 
it stripped at once the Crown of its 
prerogative, and the people of their 
chartered rights,—and that it created 
that right honourable gentleman the 
dictator of his King and country.” 
After having gravely exposed the 
hypocrisy of Opposition, he thus 
burlesqued their discomfiture: — 
“ But, sir, the right honourable gen- 
tleman still ventures to deny that 
the addresses have sufficiently mark- 
ed what is the opinion of the people. 
He talks of battles at Reading, at 
Hackney, and at Westminster. At 
Reading, sir, there was no battle; 
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the county addressed unanimously, 
in the face of its members, though 
the honourable member, (Major 
Hartley,) tells you, how he exerted 
his oratory to deprecate the address. 
As for Hackney, I behold over against 
me a most valiant chieftain, (Mr 
Byng, member for Middlesex,) who 
is just returned from that field of 
Mars, whose brow, indeed, is not, as 
before, adorned with the wreath of 
victory; but from whose mouth, I 
doubt not, we shall hear a faithful, 
though, alas! sir, a most lamentable 
history of his unfortunate flight and 
defeat. Whether at Westminster, it 
is sufficient proof of victory to say, 
‘the people would not even hear me;’ 
whether that right honourable gen- 
tleman, (Fox was then member for 
Westminster, ) who once could charm 
the multitude into dumb admiration 
of his eloquence, and into silent gra- 
titude for his exertions in the cause 
of freedom ; whether he, once eme 
phatically named the ‘ man of the 
people,’ is now content with the exe- 
crations of the multitude, who once, 
perhaps, too much adored him; whe- 
ther, in short, the sonorous voice of 
my noble friend, (Lord Mahon,) was 
a host in itself, those are points which 
I shall not decide. But sure I am, 
that the right honourable gentleman 
will not honestly expect to persuade 
me that the voice of the people is 
with him, if Westminster is his only 
example.” 

Then, in allusion to Fox’s boast of 
the high names which adorned his 
party, he turned to Lord Camden, 
and gave a brief but striking pane- 
gyric to his eminent character. 
* Sir, I am not afraid to match the 
minority against the majority, either 
on the score of independence, of pro- 
perty, of long hereditary honours, 
of knowledge of the law and Consti- 
tution, of all that can give dignity to 
the peerage. Mr Speaker, when I 
look round me, when I see near 
whom I am standing, (Lord Camden 
was present at the debate, ) lam not 
afraid to place in the front of that 
battle—for at that battle the noble 
peer was not afraid to buckle on his 
armour and march forth, as if in- 
spired with his youthful vigour, to 
the charge—I am not afraid to place 
foremost that noble and illustrious 


peer—venerable as he is for his 
years,—venerable for his abilities,— 
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venerated throughout the country 
for his attachment to our glorious 
Constitution,—high in honours,— 
and possessing, as he does, in these 
tumultuous times, an equanimity and 
dignity of mind, that render him in- 
finitely superior to the wretched party 
spirit with which the world may 
fancy us to be infected.” . 

. While the House was in admira- 
tion of this fine change from the 
language of the keenest scorn to 
generous and lofty praise, he burst 
upon it by a sudden and powerful 
rejection of the terms proposed by 
Fox for his alliance, that he must 
resign office and break up the Mi- 
nistry before any negotiation could 
be entered into. Those he pro- 
nounced, and rightly, terms which 
would instantly reduce him to a 
condition of ignominy. “ Sir,” he 
exclaimed, “I have declared again 
and again, only prove to me that 
there is but a reasonable hope—show 
me even but the most distant pro- 
spect—that my resignation will at all 
contribute to restore peace to the 
country, and I will instantly resign. 
But, sir, I declare, at the same time, 
I will not resign as a preliminary to 
I will not abandon this 


negotiation. 
situation, in order to throw myself 
on the mercy of the right honourable 


gentleman. He calls me now a no- 
minal minister,—the mere puppet 
of secret influence. Sir, it is because 
I will not consent to become a mere- 
ly nominal minister of his creation— 
it is because I disdain to become the 
puppet of that right honourable gen- 
tleman, that I will not resign. Nei- 
ther shall his contemptuous expres- 
sions provoke me to resignation. 
My own honour and reputation I 
never will resign. That lam now 
standing on the rotten ground of 
secret influence I will not allow; 
nor yet will I quit this ground in 
order to put myself under the right 
honourable gentleman’s protection,— 
in order to accept of my nomination 
at his hands,—to become a poor, 
self-condemned, helpless, and un- 
profitable minister in his train ;—a 
minister, perhaps, in some way ser- 
viceable to that right honourable gen- 
tleman, but totally unnnreidialie to 
my King and to my country. If I 
have indeed submitted to become 
the puppet and minion of the Crown, 
why should he condescend to receive 
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meintohisband? * * * # 
Admit, that I have more than my 
share of the King’s confidence, how 
is my being out of office two days 
to make any diminution of that con- 
fidence? The right honourable gen- 
tleman, therefore, every moment 
contradicts his own principles. But 
he knows, that if I were first to re- 
sign, in the forlorn hope of returning 
as an efficient member into Admini- 
stration, I should soon become the 
sport and ridicule of my opponents; 
nay, and forfeit the good opinion of 
those by whose independent support 
I am now honoured.” 

The whole aspect of public affairs 
at the time when this eloquent and 
manly exposition of feelings was 
made, bears so close a resemblance 
to the present day, that the speech 
might be put into the lips of any lead- 
ing member of the existing Cabinet ; 
but the resemblance is as close in the 
details as in the principle. The pro- 
posal of stopping the supplies, which 
the country has lately heard with so 
much astonishment—a _ proposal 
which would effect a virtual bank- 
ruptcy in the funds, throw the army 
and navy into necessary mutiny for 
bread, pauperize nine-tenths of the 
empire, and break up the whole sys- 
tem of government at a blow—was 
threatened by the great leader of dis- 
affection exactly fifty years ago. 
Yet his consciousness of the infinite 
evil of the attempt, confined even 
him to a menace, and the public out- 
cry of alarm and indignation made 
him as suddenly and hopelessly la- 
bour to clear himself from the stigma 
of having been sincere, even in the 
menace. But he was in hands which 
were strong enough to tie him to the 
stake. “ The right honourable gen- 
tleman,” said Pitt, in his loftiest tone, 
** tells you, sir, that he means not to 
stop the supplies again to-night, but 
that he shall only postpone them oc- 
casionally. He has stopped them 
once, because the King did not listen 
to the voice of his Commons. He 
now ceases to stop them, though the 
same cause does not cease to exist. 
Now, sir, what is all this but a mere 
bravado? a bravado calculated to 
alarm the country, but totally ineffec- 
tual to the object. I grant, indeed, 
that if the money destined to pay the 
public creditors is voted, one great 
part of the mischief isavoided. But, 
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sir, let not this House think it a small 
thing to stop the money for all pub- 
lic services. Let us not think, that, 
while such prodigious sums of money 
flow into the public coffers without 
being suffered to flow out again, the 
circulation of wealth in the country 
will not be stopped, nor the public 
credit affected. It has been said, 
* How is it possible that Parliament 
should trust public money in the 
hands of those in whom they have ex- 
pressly declared that they cannot con- 
fide?’ What, sir, is there any thing 
then in my character so flagitious ? 
Am I, the Chief Minister of the 
Treasury, so suspected of alienating 
the public money to my own, or any 
other sinister purpose, that lam not to 
be trusted with the ordinary issues ?” 
(A ery of No, no, from the Opposi- 
tion.) “ Why then, sir,” he exclaimed, 
seizing on the admission with instant 
effect, “ if they renounce the impu- 
tation, let them also renounce the 
argument.” 

On the all-important topic of dis- 
missing the ministers, simply be- 
cause a majority of the House of 
Commons may think fit to disapprove 
of the royal appointment, he again 
speaks in language, at once of the 
most forcible logic and of the clear- 
est constitutional wisdom. “I will 
not shrink from avowing myself the 
friend of the King’s just prerogative. 
Prerogative, sir, has been justly 
called a part of the rights of the 
people. Grant only this, that this 
House has a negative in the appoint- 
ment of ministers, and you trans- 
plant the Executive into this House! 
* * * * Let this House, above 
all, beware of suffering any individual 
to involve his own cause, and inter- 
weave his own interests, in the re- 
solutions of the House of Commons. 
The dignity of the House is for 
ever appealed to—let us beware 
that it is not the dignity of one 
set of men. © © © © If the 
constitutional independence of the 
Crown is thus reduced to the very 
verge of annihilation, where is the 
boasted equipoise of the constitu- 
tion? where is the balance among 
the three branches of the legislature 
which our ancestors measured out 
to each with so much precision? 
where is the independence? where 
is even the safety of any one prero- 
gative of the Crown, if its power of 
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naming ministers is to be usurped © 
by this House; or if, which is pre- 
cisely the same thing, its nomination 
of them is to be negatived by us 
without stating any one ground of 
distrust in the men, and without 
suffering ourselves to have any ex- 
perience of their measures? Fear- 
ful, therefore, as the conflict is, my 
conscience, my duty, my fixed re- 
gard for the constitution of our an- 
cestors, maintain me stiil in this ar- 
duous situation. Itis not any proud 
contempt, any defiance of the con- 
stitutional resolutions of this House— 
it is no personal point of honour, 
much less is it any lust of power, 
that makes me still cling to office. 
The situation of the country requires 
it of me; and I will add, the coun- 
try calls aloud to me, that I should 
defend this castle. I am determi- 
ned therefore, and I will defend it.” 
But no appeal to either their reason 
or their public feeling could break 
down the stubbornness of a House 
inflamed with faction. Pitt was 
again defeated by 197 to 177. Fox, 
pursuing his victory, immediately 
moved an address, to be presented 
to the King upon the throne by the 
whole House, calling on him to 
throw out the Ministry. A long 
debate ensued, and Pitt was again 
defeated by 177 to 156. The House 
did not adjourn until between five 
and six in the morning. 

But the King still exhibited the 
admirable firmness which had ren- 
dered him so worthy of the growing 
confidence of the people. He an- 
swered the Address by manfully 
stating, that he had heard no valid 
charge against the ministers of his 
appointment—that all proposals for 
an united Administration had been 
rendered abortive, though seconded 
by himself—and that he could not 
discover any public object as likely 
in the smallest degree to be advanced 
by the dismission of the Cabinet. 
“Under these circumstances,” con- 
cluded bis Majesty, “I trust my 
faithful Commons will not wish that 
the essential offices of executive go- 
vernment should be vacated, until I 
see @ prospect that such a plan of 
union as I have called for, and they 
have pointed out, may be carried into 
effect.” 

This answer instantly produced 
a farther advance in the hazardous 
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career which Fox had prepared for 
his party. Under the name-of con- 
sidering the supplies, the ordnance 
estimates had been already post- 
poned, and a motion was now made 
for an adjournment, which would 
necessarily postpone the navy esti- 
mates; thus the fleet was to be left 
to chance. Pitt resisted this violent 
measure, and so clearly stated the 
alarming results, that, though he was, 
as usual, defeated, it was only by a 
majority of seven, the smallest against 
him hitherto, the members being 
175 to 168. Fox was so startled at 
this change, that, though it was uni- 
versally believed that his original 
determination had been to stop every 
branch of the supplies,* he gave up 
the object from this moment, and no 
more ventured to touch upon their 
obstruction. 

The nation had not looked upon 
this memorable struggle with indif- 
ference from the beginning. But its 
feelings were now daily shaping 
themselves more visibly into action. 
London took the lead, and, on the 
28th, the day after this debate, a 
committee of the Corporation, for- 
mally preceded by the city-marshal, 
and accompanied by the sheriffs, 
went to Berkeley Square, where 
Pitt then resided with his brother, 
Lord Chatham, to present him with 
the freedom of the City, in a gold 
box of one hundred guineas value. 
The reason of the gift was of still 
more importance than the honour. 
It was—“ As a mark of gratitude for, 
and approbation of, his zeal and as- 
siduity in supporting the legal pre- 
rogatives of the Crown, and the 
constitutional rights of the people.” 
He had been invited to dine on that 
day with the Grocers’ Company, to 
whom the committee were to con- 
duct him. Great crowds were as- 
sembled in Berkeley Square from an 
early hour, and a prodigious con- 
course of people joined the proces- 
sion en its way. From Temple Bar 
the colours of the City, and of the 
Grocers’ Company, were carried be- 
fore the carriages to Grocers’ Hall, 
in the midst of perpetual acclama- 
tions. On his arrival and taking the 
oath, Wilkes, then Chamberlain of 
the City, addressed him in a speech 
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of unusual length, and lavishing the 
most unbounded, yet discriminating 
praise, on the young minister. It 
ended with a direct and not inelo- 
quent allusion to the conflict going 
on in Parliament,—“ I know, sir, how 
high you stand in the confidence of 
the public. Much is to be done; 
but you have youth, capacity, and 
Jirmness. It is the characteristic of 
a true patriot never to despair. Your 
noble father, sir, annihilated party, 
and I hope you will, in the end, bear 
down and conquer the hydra of fac- 
tion which now rears its hundred 
heads against you. I remember his 
saying, that, for the good of the peo- 
ple, he dared to look the proudest 
connexions of this country in the 
face. I trust that the same spirit 
animates his son, and as he has the 
same support of the Crown and of 
the people, I am firmly persuaded 
that the same success will follow.” 

An incident which occurred on 
this day, and which might have 
been attended with the most unhap- 
py consequences, showed the folly 
and the fury into which men may be 
betrayed by faction. On Pitt’s re- 
turn from the dinner, still attended 
by a prodigious number of people, 
who were dragging the coach in 
which he, Lord Mahon, and Lord 
Chatham were seated, a rush was 
made from aclub house in St James’s 
Street, frequented by his political 
opponents, and, just as the carriage 
was passing the door, it was sur- 
rounded.by a party, among whom 
were distinguished several members 
of the club. They were armed with 
bludgeons and broken chair-poles, 
forced their way through the people, 
attacked the carriage, which they 
forced open, and aimed several vio- 
lent blows at Pitt, whose life would 
probably have been the sacrifice, 
but for the exertions of his brother, 
who threw himself before him. At 
length those in the carriage sprang 
out, and made their escape, though 
with great difficulty, to a neighbour- 
ing house; but their servants were 
severely injured, and the carriage 
was nearly destroyed. 

Fox's Parliamentary resources 
Were not yet exhausted. He had 
felt the hazard of stopping the sup- 
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lies, and this bold step was not to 
be repeated. But it seemed more 
essential to his interests than ever 
that the House should not be sent 
back to their constituents in the pre- 
sent change of the public mind, and 
he resolved to render this impos- 
sible, by a short mutiny bill. A 
mutiny bill, passed from month to 
month, would necessarily forbid a 
dissolution. Against this desperate 
measure, which would overthrow 
the discipline of the army, Pitt rea- 
soned with his usual power, and 
with his now habitual ill suc- 
cess. He was defeated on a motion 
for an adjournment, whose purport 
was to impede the regular yearly 
mutiny bill, by 171 to 162. But so 
small a majority as nine was mena 
cing; and this measure, like the 
stoppage of the supplies, was sum- 
marily, abandoned. 

This was the lastblow. The con- 
test could be protracted no longer. 
The King’s firmness was evidently 
not to be shaken. The Minister’s 
talents were as evidently not to be 
overcome. The public opinion was 
too rapidly rising, from admiration 
at Pitt’s defence, into wrath at his 
rival’s attack, and the decrease of 
the majorities told Fox that the days 
of his supremacy were at an end. 
He now determined at least to leave 
behind him a record on the jour- 
nals of the House of the principles 
of his long and singular resistance to 
the royal authority and the national 
will. As it was known that he was 
to make his last motion on public 
affairs, the House was crowded for 
many hours before the beginning of 
the debate. He spoke with his 
usual ability; but with more than 
his usual violence, against what he 
pronounced the insulting and un- 
constitutional conduct of ministers ; 
concluding with a motion for an ad- 
dress to the King, representing, at 
remarkable length, the disapproba- 
tion of the House at the continu- 
ance of ministers in office to whom 
the House of Commons had refused 
its sanction. Nominally admitting 
the right of the prerogative, but 
denying its exercise ; asserting the 
right of the Commons to stop the 
supplies, but admitting the perils 
which rendered it criminal; pro- 
nouncing the power of the Com- 
mons to demand the removal of the 
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Cabinet for unfitness, yet acknow- 
ledging that no instance of unfitness 
had been alleged, nor had any dis- 
tinct charge of the kind been even 
thought of. Such was the tissue of 
alternate truisms and contradictions, 
which he was rash enough to place 
on the journals. Nothing could have 
been a more direct testimony against 
his own capacity for every function 
of public life. As a parliamentary 
leader, it exhibited him committin 
his party to a creed that courte 
instant confutation; as a candidate 
for office, throwing out a personal 
defiance, which must make his mi- 
nistry directly obnoxious to the mo- 
narch; and, as a senator, proclaim- 
ing principles which had already 
been contemporaneous with the ex- 
tinction of the throne. 

Pitt had now triumphed; and he, 
of course, sent an account of the 
night to the King. His Majesty’s 
answer was equally prompt and in- 
telligent. “ Mr Pitt’s letter is, un- 
doubtedly, the most satisfactory I 
have received for many months. An 
avowal on the outset that the propo- 
sition held forth is not intended to 
go farther lengths than a kind of 
manifesto, and then carrying it by 
a majority of only one; and the day 
concluded with an avowal that all 
negotiation is at an end, gives me 
every reason to hope, that, by a firm 
and proper conduct, this faction will 
by degrees be deserted by many, 
and at length be forgotten.” The 
letter terminated with a tribute as 
strikingly expressed as it was justly 
due to the extraordinary man by 
whom the victory was achieved. 

“ TI shall ever with pleasure con- 
sider, that by the prudence as well 
as rectitude of one person in the 
House of Commons this great 
change has been effected ; and that 
he will ever be able to reflect with 
satisfaction, that, in having support- 
ed me, he has saved the constitution, 
the most perfect of human forma- 
tion.” 

Pitt’s feelings, with that letter in 
his hand, might be envied. 

All struggle was closed henee- 
forth; and the House waited, at its 
last gasp, for the blow which was to 
end its existence. On the day after 
the acknowledged defeat of Opposi- 
tion the mutiny bill was carried for 
its usual duration of a year; Sir 
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Matthew Ridley, a strenuous Foxite, 
taking occasion from its passing to 
exonerate, so far as declarations 
would go, his party from measures 
which they virtually acknowledged 
to be on the verge of high treason— 
* By our conduct this day,” said he, 
**T and those with whom I vote will 
prove how false the reports are, that 
we intended to stop the supplies, 
throw out the mutiny bill,and plunge 
the nation into anarchy and confu- 
sion.” After this amende, it was 
unnecessary to press him with the 
facts that the leader of Opposition 
had actually made the attempt in 
both instances, had as distinctly 
avowed his right to make it, and 
was driven from it only by the 
evident fear of his party to lose all 
hold upon the nation. The debate 
was long talked of for a new in- 
stance of Pitt’s sarcastic skill. Mr 
Powis, who had originally voted for 
the minister, but who subsequent- 
ly, from some affectation of exhi- 
biting his independence, had gone 
over to Fox, rose after Ridley, and 
with that curious and absurd alter- 
nation of praise and blame which 
he thought an evidence of his da- 
ring to have an opinion of his own, 
pronounced his habitual sorrows 
that “the House of Commons had 
been conquered; that_the minister 
held his place in defiance of their 
addresses ; and that, though a vote 
of the Commons could once bestow 
a crown, it could not now procure 
the dismission of a minister.” This 
reference to the Revolution of 1688 
was of course laughed at; the ora- 
tor having forgotten to add the im- 

ortant distinction of the cases, that 
in the former the nation was with the 
Commons, in the latter against them. 
He then said, that “ often as he had 
been charged with inconsistency, he 
would expose himself again to the 
charge, by voting for a long mutiny 
bill, which would enable the mini- 
ster to dissolve Parliament,” for “ he 
was willing to let ministers run 
their mad career; he was convinced 
that a dissolution would be ruinous; 
But the Commons were conquered!” 

e then proceeded to give a descrip- 
tion of the “troops that surrounded 
the Treasury Bench,” whom he di- 
vided into the Premier’s body-guard, 
light young troops, who shot their 
little arrows against all who refused 
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allegiance to their chief.” The se- 
cond were, the “corps of royal vo- 
lunteers, stanch champions for pre- 
rogative.” The third was “a legion 
of deserters, who, having no other 
object than interest, and having de- 
serted to the minister, would be 
equally ready to desert from him.” 
The last topic was a peculiarly 
unfortunate one to have suggested 
itself to this changer of sides, and 
Pitt gave him some of those pass- 
ing lashes which must have singu- 
larly galled a haughty and ostenta- 
tious declaimer. “ As the mutiny 
bill is the subject before the House,” 
said Pitt sportively, “ I am ready to 
admit that the military picture 
which the honourable member has 
been pleased to draw is peculiarly 
proper for exhibition on this day; 
he is certainly quite in the right to 
display that talent for which he is 
so,well qualified ; for having once de- 
scribed the opposite army while he 
opposed it, it is now fit that he 
should describe that which he at 
present opposes, but with which he 
formerly fought.” Having thus 
awakened the House to the line 
which he was about to pursue, 
he then fell on Powis again. 
“ The honourable member,” said 
he, “ like all men of ability, can- 
not help delighting a little in its 
exercise ; and his forte being to 
alter his mind, he is resolved to show 
how clever he can be on either side 
of the question, and with what 
powers of eloquence he can, with- 
out any visible cause, oppose an 
administration which he bad once 
supported.” He then followed him 
keenly through his military cata- 
logue. “ The first corps, the House 
was told, was composed of light 
archers, who shot their little arrows 
with great dexterity. Probably the 
honourable member’s armour had 
not been so strong as to be proof 
against the arrows of those archers, 
for those weapons which he seem- 
ed so much to despise, had evident- 
ly galled him. As to the prerogative 
volunteers, who formed the second 
band, I am proud of their support; 
because neither they nor I can be 
fond of the prerogative, without 
being fond of the constitution, of 
which the prerogative is a part; 
nor can I, for the same reason, be 
an enemy to the House of Com- 
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mons, which is a part of the Con- 
stitution, and, consequently, to me 
an object of veneration. As to the 
third band, I cannot conceive why 
the honourable member should call 
them deserters, merely because 
they did not think proper to go 
the length to which others were 
hurrying the House. But the ho- 
nourable member certainly must 
be admitted to be something of an 
authority on the subject. He had 
peculiar opportunities of knowing 
the secrets of the enemy; for, hav- 
ing served in both armies, and hav- 
ing undertaken the task of negotia- 
ting, he was able to do his friends 
— service, by the information 
which he might collect as a spy, 
while he enjoyed the immunities of 
an ambassador.” 

We may conceive with what 
cheers and laughter this exposé was 
received by the House. But the 
discipline was not yetdone. “ The 
honourable member,” said Pitt, “has 
stated what he calls the debtor and 
creditor side of the account, in the 
negotiation for an union of parties. 
It may, perhaps, suit Ais ideas to 
state the business as a matter of bar- 
ter. But, as the only object [ had 
in the transaction was the pub- 
lic good, I considered, not what men 
would give or gain, but what would 
promote the prosperity of the coun- 
try ! ” ra 

The speech struck home to 
Powis, who by this time had 
found ample reason to regret his 
searching for counsel on both sides 
of the House, and equally ample to 
consider the imprudence of provo- 
king his punishment from so formi- 
dable a hand. He fastened on the 
word “spy,” and, rising in great 
wrath, demanded whether, “ by ap- 
plying the word to him, the minister 
meant to charge him with disho- 
nourable conduct?” The question 
seemed sufficiently unnecessary, 
after the denouncement of his ter- 
giversation. But the minister had 
more important objects in view than 
to heal the wounded fame of Mr 
Powis; he simply replied, that he 
charged him with nothing; that he 


had merely intended to convey the 
idea, that the honourable ——— 


“having served in both armies, 
knew the secrets of both, as well as 
any spy could.” With this repetition 
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of the phrase, Mr Powis was forced 
to be content, and to take with him 
the lesson, that —— trimming is 
always despised, and deserving to 
be despised. 

The fall of faction was complete. 
The whole country was in a tumult 
of rejoicing at the overthrow of a 
parliamentary despotism, which, in 
its progress, must have usurped 
every power of the state, turned 
the throne into a cipher, and re- 
newed the bloody era of the civil 
war. In its exultation, the preemi- 
nent individual, whose ability had 
fought the battle in the House of 
Commons, was loaded with every 
testimony of national homage. A 
long succession of addresses from 
public bodies in all parts of the 
country were presented to the mi- 
nister, containing the highest praises 
of his conduct, and urging him to 
unfailing firmness in rescuing the 
principles of the constitution. 

But there was one individual, and 
but one, to whom still higher grati-« 
tude was due, who, exhibiting from 
the beginning of the struggle a sa- 
gacity no less profound, and a cou- 
rage not less intrepid, than the great 
Minister, had, with more to lose, 
evidently prepared him to hazard 
all for the safety of England. That 
individual was the —— During 
that most anxious period, the hum- 
blest instrument of office did not 
labour more indefatigably, or the 
highest counsellor of the Crown 
advise with more knowledge of the 
spirit of the constitution. He al- 
most alone saw, from the com- 
mencement, the true nature of the 
contest, that it was not a competi- 
torship for office, but a trial of the 
whole principle on which was built 
the prosperity of the empire. It 
was for this reason that he openly 
spoke of the probability of his with- 
drawing from the Government, and 
the country, or from life. - This de- 
termination, he foresaw, would be 
a matter of course, if the Coalition 
Ministry gained the day. Their 
principles were fatal to the security 
of the constitution. An all-power- 
ful House of Commons must be 
only the delegate of an all-powerful 
mob; every establishment of the 
state, the liberty of individuals, the 
rights of hereditary operty, and 
of all property, d at the 
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mercy of a vote of the House of 
Commons from hour to hour, that 
vote at the mercy of a majority, 
however composed, that majority at 
the command of the first dema- 


gogue who might combine the 
power of speaking with every ex- 
cess of the most profligate ambition, 
and that orator essentially at the 
dictation of the rabble by whom he 
had been made, by whom he was 
sustained, and from whose violences 
he daily gathered fresh intimidation 
for the Legislature. 

The King saw this inevitable re- 
sult, and he disdained to be dragged 
at the chariot wheels of faction. 
He knew, from the experience of 
all history, that the dungeon of a 
monarch has but one door, and that 
door opens to the scaffold. Thus 
the sentiment was not the result of 
an unmanly melancholy, still less of 
an unmanly impatience; it was the 
deliberate conclusion from the 
known facts of popular supremacy. 

And what is the difference be- 
tween that hour and this? The 
whole difference consists in ours 
being much the stronger, more pal- 
able, and perilous case of the two. 
Ta Fox’s day, there might have been 
some honourable mask of party, dis- 

uising to the general eye the visage 
ef ae tven ar foul spirit of > 
liamentary dictation. Fox and North 

were both persons of unquestion- 
able eminence, the highest rank was 
the natural object of their pursuit. 
They had formed strong connexions 
with public men and public affairs, 
in the course of a long, showy, and 
powerful public career, They se- 
verally possessed great talents. Of 
such men, it might be plausibly 
conjectured by the superficial class 
of politicians, that they could have 
no design beyond the conquest of 
office ; that they had too much to 
lose and to honour in the Constitu- 
tion, to be capable of throwing it 
into peril; that if their ambition 
were headlong, they were hurried 
into the excess only by the very 
_ force and ardour of their faculties ; 
but what similitude to this leader- 
ship exists now ? What ground for 
the strong muster of Opposition is 
discoverable in the characters of 
those who exhibit this formidable 
and violent following? At this mo- 
ment even the few who displayed 
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any semblance of public ability on 
the fallen side have disappeared, and 
the actual leader of the Opposition 
is one of the youngest and least 
experienced of the late Ministry. 
What, then, is it that unites so large 
a number of the representative body, 
binds them in such strong confede- 
racy, and urges them forward with 
such precipitate resolution? Un- 
questionably something altogether 
different from the old ties or stimu- 
lants of party. Neither generous 
attachment to distinguished indivi- 
duals, nor old political connexion, 
nor the natural and justifiable ho- 
mage with which men honour great 
abilities. For all the occasions that 
give birth to those impulses have 
passed away. Unable to solve this 
problem on old principles, can we 
refuse the solution offered by new ? 
Are not a wild determination to in- 
novate, a reckless love of desperate 
experiments, and a sanguine view of 
cousequences, which every man can 
conjecture, and all good men must 
deprecate, the ingredients of that 
new cup of intoxication which the 
French “ Three Days of July” pre- 
pared for the lip of England, and 
which, if but touched, fills the heart 
with alternate fatuity and frenzy ? 
George the Third, during this en- 
tire crisis, saw it in its true point of 
view, an assault on the liberties of 
England. The India bill was in- 
stantly felt by him to be a scheme 
of a powerful demagogue to make 
himself master of the state for life, 
and to render it hereditary in his 
party. The King was no lazy depo- 
sitary of a crown, of which the 
jewels were left to be plucked out 
to wreathe round the brow of the 
liberticide. He lingered under no 
shield of ministers. He boldly came 
forward—constantly assisted at coun- 
cils—constantly advised with minis- 
ters—cheered, confirmed, aud sus- 
tained them by perpetual corres- 
pondence—and under their heaviest 
defeats invigorated them by new as- 
surances that he would stand by 
them to the last. He seems to have 
been awake to every change in the 
circumstances of ministers, the 
House, and the people; and in all 
to have formed and delivered opi- 
nions which do equal honour to his 
principles and his understanding. 
On the 18th of February, on the eve 
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of one of the greatest debates of 
the period, the King, anxious to 
strengthen Pitt’s confidence for the 
night, wrote to him—*“ Mr Pitt may 
depend on my being heartily ready 
to adopt vigorous measures, as I 
think the struggle is really no less 
than my being called on to stand 
forth in defence of the constitution 
against a most desperate and un- 
principled faction.” These vigorous 
measures were a dissolution, which 
Pitt, though beaten on that night by 
208 to 196, postponed until he should 
have vanquished Opposition on their 


own ground. On the 20th, Pitt had - 


been beaten by two successive ma- 
jorities of 20 and 21, and a most in- 
sulting address had been carried. 
The King wrote his directions for 
the spirit of the answer. “I trust 
that while the answer is drawn up 


. with civility, it will be a clear sup- 


port of my own rights, which the ad- 
dresses from all parts of the king- 
dom show me the people feel essen- 
tial to their liberties.” He even took 
cognizance of the style of his mi- 
nisters, and felt evident pleasure in 
gratifying Pitt with the well-deser- 
ved praise of superior grace of lan- 
guage. On the morning after one 
of the debates in which he had pe- 
culiarly distinguished himself by the 
elegant dexterity of his satire, the 
King wrote to him, after alluding to 
some matters of business—“I can- 
not conclude without expressing my 
fullest approbation of the conduct 
of Mr Pitt on Monday. In particu- 
lar, his employing a razor against 
his antagonists, and never conde- 
scending to run into that rudeness, 
which, though common in that House, 
certainly never becomes a gentle- 
man. If he proceeds in this mode 
of oratory, he will bring debates in- 
to a shape more creditable, and cor- 
rect that, as well as, I trust, many 
more evils, which time and temper 
only can effect.” 

The time was now come for that 
appeal to the nation, on which the 
Minister had determined from the 
beginning, but which neither the art 
nor force of Opposition was to pre- 
cipitate or retard. He obtained the 
supplies without compromise, and 
compelled the heads of Opposition 
either to fly from the debates, or to 
sit in sullen silence. To the last he 


exhibited the same superiority to the 
tamperings or threats of his antago- 
nists. On the 22d of March, on 
bringivg up the report of the Com- 
mittee of Supply, he was eagerly 
questioned on the probability of a 
dissolution. Lord North, Mr Eden, 
and General Conway successively 
animadverted on it as unjust, severe, 
impolitic, &c. ; but no answer could 
be obtained from the Minister. He 
did not condescend to utter a syl- 
lable. He had already fixed his de- 
termination, and he did not think it 
necessary to gratify his querists by 
explaining. He continued contempt- 
uously silent through the night, and 
left the answer to be given by the 
event. That answer was not long 
delayed. In two days after, (the 
24th,) the King went down to the 
House, and delivered this decisive 
speech from the throne :— 

“My Lords and Gentlemen,—On 
a full consideration of the present 
situation of affairs, and of the extra- 
ordinary circumstances which have 
produced it, I am induced to put an 
end to this session of Parliament. I 
feel it a duty, which I owe to the 
Constitution and to the country, to 
recur, as speedily as possible, to the 
sense of my people, by calling a new 
Parliament. I trust that this mea- 
sure will tend to obviate the mis- 
chiefs arising from the unhappy divi- 
sions and distractions which have 
lately subsisted, and that the various 
important objects which will require 
consideration may be afterwards pro- 
ceeded upon with less interruption 
and with happier effect. I can have 
no other object than to preserve the 
true principles of our free and happy 
Constitution, and to employ the 
powers intrusted to me by law for 
the only end for which they were 
given, the good of my people.” 

The Parliament was dissolved on 
the 25th of March, and the new Par- 
liament summoned to meet on the 
16th of May. 

We have in this detail the narra- 
tive of a period pregnant with the 
fates of half a century,—that half cen- 
tury itself pregnant with the most 
fearful perils, the most overwhelm- 
ing catastrophes, and the guiltiest 
national corruptions within the last 
thousand years. In that period the 
principles were established by Pitt 
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and hissovereign which bore the coun- 
try in unexampled triumph through 
those perils, and placed England at 
the head of Europe. The battle in 
1784 was fought in Parliament only 
preparatory to its being fought in 
the streets. If the projects of Fox 
were confined to outrageous per- 
sonal aggrandizement, his principles 
extended to national ruin. The vio- 
lence of Opposition was of the most 
daring, arrogant, and grasping order. 
They looked upon the King as al- 
ready at their feet, all the honours 
and offices of the state at their mer- 
cy, and their seizure of them not 
only certain but permanent. Their 
addresses to the throne were not 
supplications, but menaces. Those 
petitioners for the royal grace came 
to storm the royal fears. No lan- 
guage that haughty assumption of 
power ever used was forgotten, in 
those rescripts of a tyrannical House 
of Commons, to its sovereign. Deli- 
cacy, decorum, and even the respect- 
ful formalities of language to a king, 
were equally abjured in their ap- 
peals to the throne. They demand- 
ed and defied; yet this whole array 
of practised, inflamed, and arrogant 
hostility was totally put to the rout 
by steadiness, fortitude, and perse- 
vering principle. The success of 
Fox would have inevitably plunged 
the country into a revolution. He 
would have felt himself rapidly so 
dependent on the multitude—his 
temperament was so incapable of 
refusing the prizes of popularity, let 
the purchase be what it might—his 
moral nature was so self-indulgent, 
feeble, and vitiated, that, in the first 
trial of his virtue against his pas- 
sions, he must have given way to 
the grossest political temptation. 
The constitution would have been 
yielded, perhaps with an eloquent 
speech on the painful necessity of 
circumstances, perhaps with a con- 
temptuous smile at the human ab- 
surdity of expecting public self-de- 
nial from the gorged voluptuary of 
private life ; but the evil would have 
been done, and the British name 
turned into a warning for nations 
too coufident in the patriotism of 
profligates—or the constitution, af- 
ter being plunged into a sea of blood, 
would have been left to the hands 
of posterity to draw it up from its 
darkness, mutilated, disfigured, and 
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almost beyond the hope of breathing 
in. 

The lofty perseverance of the Mi- 
nister was among the great qualities 
which gained this most memorable 
triumph. He fought the Opposition 
for eleven weeks alone ; and during 
that time he never allowed the most 
dexterous of his antagonists to gain 
the slightest advantage over him. 
He was never betrayed into a rash 
expression, never inflamed into un- 
becoming wrath, never entrapped 
into undue disclosure. He sat, night 
after night, the same imperturbable 
depositary of government, suffering 
the storm to rage on, until it was his 
pleasure to check its ravings. But 
when he rose, he poured out the 
same torrent of eloquence which 
dashed and withered his enemies; 
at once caustic and generous, grace- 
ful and daring, classical and vigor- 
ous, it was equally unrivalled in the 
discussions of polity domestic and 
foreign, in the more general contests 
which turned on political principle, 
and in those powerful, and some- 
times most pathetic appeals, in which 
he addressed himself to the native- 
born feelings of honour and patriot- 
ism in the breasts of Englishmen. 
For nearly two months he was con- 
stantly repelled, defied, and insulted 
by the House. He never in a single 
instance obtained a majority. In the 
long succession of debates, from the 
time of taking his seat on the 12th of 
January, 1784, to the time when Op- 
position finished their career of vio- 
lence by amanifestoalmost of treason, 
March the 8th, he was defeated in four- 
teen great debates—the result of any 
oneof which might have sent him from 
the Treasury Bench to the Tower. 
Still he persevered, with a manli- 
ness which conferred the highest 
panegyric on his nature, a penetra- 
tion which placed his ability in the 
highest public point of view, and a 
confidence in the national character, 
which nothing but singular noble- 
ness in the heart of the Minister 
could have dictated, and nothing but 
singular virtue in the heart of the 
people could have sustained. From 
the beginning, he took his stand 
against the ignorant principle, which 
we again hear asserted, that “ the 
House of Commons has the right to 
declare who shall be the Ministers of 
the country.” He proved that this 
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power, once established, would be 
effectually the establishment of a de- 
mocracy. He was not to be answer- 


ed by the trifling pretence that the 
Commons admitted the King’s right 
to nominate; he showed that the 
royal nomination must be a bur- 
lesque, where the right of the House 
of Commons to annul it day by day 
was assumed as a privilege; that 
this privilege would make govern- 
ment a mockery of the hour; that 
while the votes of a thing so palpably 
dependent on chance as a majority, 
were to exercise the actual control 
over the appointment of the royal 
counsellors—all that belongs to the 
stability of public council, all foreign 
connexion, all the security of laws, 
must be blown loose to the winds; 
that the very conception went to 
defraud the House of Peers of their 
constitutional share in the public in- 
terests; that it would leave the King 
but in the situation of a head clerk of 
the House of Commons, and, as the 
natural consummation of all, that 
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the Commons themselves would be 
crushed by some burst of national 
anger, as they had been before—the 
soldier would, as he had done before, 
finish what the demagogue began, 
and the liberties and name of Eo - 
land would of necessity merge in 
either a rabble republic, an iron 
despotism, or a helpless slavery to 
some continental power, provoked 
by its insults, or tempted by its exe 
posure to invasion. 

In our further view of this most 
formidable period, when the foun- 
dations of English freedom were all 
but shaken by the hand of faction, 
and ail but laid anew by the hand 
of this preeminent patriot, Mini- 
ster, and man of genius, we shall 
observe the happy consequences of 
his triumph to the constitution— 
the vigour which it communicated 
to the royal councils, and the gene- 
ral security, strength, and content- 
ment, which were its first fruits, to 
the people. . 
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THE SUICIDE. 


Ear ty on the Monday, we accord- 
ingly started on our journey, and 
that evening arrived at very com- 
fortable quarters on St Ann’s bay. 

We did not get under weigh next 
morning until the sun was high—it 
was nearly ten in the forenoon—as 
we had cnly to go the length of 
Prickly Peur Cottage that day, a 
property belonging to a crony of 
mine uncle’s, at which we had pro- 
mised to dine and spend the night 
on our way to St Thomas in the Vale, 
where we were to call a halt, to at- 
tend some military dinner or an- 
other at Bogwalk tavern. 

The beauty of St Ann’s, the prin- 
cipal grazing parish of Jamaica, sur- 
passed any notion I had previously 
formed of it;—the whole district be- 
ing a sea of gently undulating hill and 
valley, covered with the most luxu- 
riant waving Guinea grass—across 
which the racking cloudlets, borne 


on the wings of the fresh and invi- 
gorating breeze, chased each other 


cheerily—as if it had been one vast 
hay field, ready for the scythe, thick- 
ly interspersed with groves of pi- 
mento and fruit-trees, whose pic- 
turesque situations no capability 
man could possibly improve. The 
flocks of cattle that browsed all 
round us, whether as to breed or 
condition, would have done credit 
even to Lincolnshire. Lord Althorp 
should go and take a squint at St 
Ann’s—I daresay the worthies there 
might make him custos. 

At length, as it drew on to three 
in the afternoon, we saw the cottage 
glittering in all the West India glory 
of green blinds and white paint, 
through the grove of fruit-trees in 
the centre of which it was placed. 
It was a long low building, raised 
about ten feet off the ground on brick 
pillars, under which gamboled half- 
a-dozen goats, and surrounded by a 
cool and airy piazza, while the neigh- 
bouring thickets were peppered with 
a whole cluster of small white-wash- 
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ed buildings, comprising kitchen, 
gard-du-mange, houses for the do- 
mestics, pig-sties, and poultry-yard. 

We dismounted at one end of the 
piazza, where a door, kept gaping 
ajar by a large stone on the floor, to 
which access was had by a flight of 
steps, seemed to invite us to walk in. 
We ascended the stair and entered. 
The dark mirrorlike floors, the fra- 
grant odour of the fresh gathered bit- 
ter oranges. which had been just used 
in polishing them, the green shade 
of the trees that overshadowed the 
building, tossing their branches, and 
rushing and twittering in the sea 
breeze—the beautiful flowers that 
crept in at every open blind and cre- 
vice, (a knot in the weather board- 
ing could not drop out but in would 
pop a rose, or a bud of double jessa- 
mine, as if trying to escape the ar- 
dent gaze of the sun)—the twilight 
of the rooms, and the glorious view 
of the everlasting ocean in the dis- 
tance, (with a tiny white winglet of 
a sail sliding along here and there,) 
crisped with blue waves, as if the 
water had reflected the mackerel 
sky that glowed over all, until both 
were blended out at sea beneath a 
silvery haze —were indescribably 
luxurious and_ refreshing — their 
sweet and cooling influences more 
strongly felt, from the contrast they 
afforded to the heat and dust of 
the lowland road we had just left. 
—Oh! I could—curse it—there’s a 
mackaw —there is a mackaw—a 
bird 1 detest and abominate —so 
my poetry is all blown to the 
moon in a jiffy. I would rather sit 
and listen to the music of the setting 
of a saw, while enjoying the luxury 
of a sick headach.— But let me 
whistle back my fancy again, and 
get on with my story. 

Several ladies’ work-tables, with 
the work lying on them, tumbled as 
it were in haste, and chairs disar- 
ranged, showed that our approach 
had not been observed until we were 
close aboard, and that the fair mem- 
bers of the family had that moment 
fled, in order to make themselves 
presentable ; indeed this was vouch- 
ed for by the laughing, and /istling, 
and keckling we heard in a room, 
whose window opened into the 
piazza. 

Presently a tidily-dressed brown 
waiting-maiden, with flowers on her 
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own the size of the crown of my 
at, and of the gaudiest colours— 
she looked like one of those Chinese 
figures on a punch-bowl—popped 
her head in at the door, and after 
showing her white teeth, disappeared. 
She had very evidently been sent to 
reconnoitre, and I could not avoid 
overhearing her say in the inner 
room aforesaid, close to the open 
window of which, our party were 
clustered, “ Oh, nyung missis— 
dere are old massa Frenche—one 
tall town-looking buccra, wid big 
hook nose like one parrot bill—one 
leetler fat one, hab red face, and one 
fonny coat, all tick over wid small 
silk barrel, and broider wid black 
silk lace—And—oh, I forgot—one 
small slip of a boy, dat roll side to 
side so’”—here she seemed to be 
suiting the action to the word— 
“ like de sailor negro.” 

Now this was me, your honour. 

At this moment we heard a noise 
as if a man had been scraping the 
mud off his shoes at the scraper in 
the back part of the house, and giv- 
ing various orders at the same time 
in a loud voice to the servants ; then 
a heavy step through the lofty hall, 
and enter a tall, sallow, yellow- 
snake of a man, in wide white jane 
trowsers and waistcoat,—the per- 
spiration streaming down his face, 
and dripping from the point of his 
sun-peeled nose, while the collar of 
his shirt and his neckcloth were also 
very sudorous. He wore a thread- 
bare blue coat, the buttons all co- 
vered with verdigris, and a hat— 
which he kept on, by the way—worn 
white at the edges, with the paste- 
board frame of it visible where the 
silk nap had been rubbed. 

“ Ah, Frenche,” quoth mine host, 
for it was no other, “‘ how are you, 
my dear fellow? Paul, call your 
misses—and, Mr Twig, I am so glad 
to see you. Boys, get second break- 
fast—we have kept it back on pur- 
pose.” 

“ Twang,” thought I. 

“ Frenche, my lad, introduce me 
—your nephew,I presume?” 

I bowed, and was shaken furious- 
ly by the hand. 

** IT should have known him, I de- 
clare; so like you, my old cock.” 

“ Gammon again,” thought I. 

* And, Twig, I say, you must in- 
troduce me too.” Here he indica- 
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ted Don Felix, and prepared to “pull 
his foot,” as the negroes say, in that 
direction also—in other words, to 
make his bow to Monsieur Flamin- 
Bo. who was accordingly made 

nown to him in due form, and had 
his fingers nearly wrung off, as mine 
had been. Don Felix, so soon as he 
was released, took an opportunity 
of catching my eye, shaking them 
aside, and blowing the tips as if they 
had been burned. 

The ladies now appeared — our 
hostess, really a splendid woman, and 
her daughter, fresh off the irons of a 
fashionable English boarding-school, 
a very pretty girl, but suffering under 
prickly heat, a sort of a what-do-ye- 
call-um, a kind of Jamaica imita- 
tion, but deucedly like ’tother thing 
in Scotland; and the plague of 
freckles—ods bobs how I do hate 
freckles !—where was I—oh—so our 
lunch or second breakfast was really 
a very pleasant one. From that 
time until dinner, we talked, and 
read, and played bagatelle, and 
amongst other weapons employed 
to kill time, Miss Cornstick was set 
to play on the piano. She was, I 
make no doubt, a first-rate per- 
former, and spanged her fingers from 
the keys as if they had been red hot 
iron, and tossed her head about as 
she sung, and cast her eyes towards 
the rvot as if she had seen something 
surprising there. 

“ That’s what I call singing with 
animation, at all events; I wish the 
peddles were my enemies,” whisper- 
ed Don Felix. 

“ Ah, how missie do sing—how 
him do play on de pinand—wery 
extonishing fine,” quoth the brown 
ladies’ maid sotto voce behind the 
open door of the anteroom, but 
loud enough for me to overhear. 

However, allow for some few tri- 
fling peculiarities of this kind, and we 
had every reason to be exceedingly 
pleased with our entertainment, for 
we had a capital dinner, and some 
superb Madeira, and the evening 
passed over delightfully on the 
whole. 

When we came to retire, I was 
shown to my sleeping apartment, 
a small room partitioned off from the 
end of the piazza, that is, altogether 
without the brick shell of the house 
itself. 

I had proceeded in disrobing, and 
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was about putting out the candle, 
when I heard a “cheep, cheep” 
overhead, as of a mouse in the paws 
of poe I looked up, and lo! an 
owl, perched on what seemed a 
shelf, that ran along the wall over- 
head, with mousey sure enough in 
his beak. 

** Hillo,” said I, “ Master Ow], this 
will never do; you must make 
yourself scarce, my boy,’—and I 
seized a fishing-rod that happened 
to stand in the corner of the room— 
“there, take that, your owlship,” 
and I made a blow at him with the 
but-end, but -missed; however it 
had the effect of startling him off his 
perch, and with a loud squake, he 
took wing round the room. The 
first consequence of his vagary was 
the extinction of the light, whereby 
he got the weather-gage of me re- 
gularly, for although he could not see 
in the light, he saw beautifully in the 
darkness, and avoided my haphazard 
blows most scientifically. At length, 
amongst other feats of skill, and evi- 
dences of composure, I fractured 
the monkey, or earthen water-jar that 

arnished my toilet table, and finally 
ell over the steps at the bedside, to 
the great loss of the skin on my 
shinbone, and to the large effusion 
of my patience. 

“ Why, Jinker, Jinker!” I could 
hear a door open. 

“ Why, Jinker,” said a man’s voice, 
—‘ what noise is that in the piazza, 
in the name of wonder ?” 

Snore—snort—yawn. ‘ Can't tell, 
massa,” replied the negro domes- 
tic, who was thus rvuused from 
his lair in the piazza, “ but I will 
go see de sound, what it is, 
massa.” 

“ You will,” thought I, as I heard 
him groping and grumbling all about 
hat naise is dat, my fader? 
what a knock my nose take again dat 
post him,—mi say, what naise dat 
is ?”’ quoth Quashie, more than half 
asleep—“ Nobody hanswer? Me say 
de third time, what naise, eh ?” 

I had gathered myself into bed the 
best way I could, but the ow] con- 
tinued his gyrations round and round 
the room, and here gave another 
screech. “Ha,” said Jinker, “ creech 
how], massa—creech howl.” 

“ Screech owl,” rejoined Mr Corn- 
stick, for it was he who had spoken; 
“ how the deuce can a screech owl 


“ 
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upset chairs, smash the crockery, 
and make such an infernal to do as 
that? Get a light, sir.” 

All this while I was like to choke 
with laughter. ‘ Jinker,’”’ said I, 
“ bring a light here, and don’t alarm 
the family. Tell Mr Cornstick it is 
only an ow! that has got, I can’t tell 
how, into my room—nothing more.” 
I heard Mr Cornstick laugh at this, 
and say a word of comfort to Mrs 
Cornstick, as I supposed, and she 
again began to console a wee skir- 
ling Cornstick, that I concluded was 
their bedfellow, and then shut the 
door. 

Creak — another door opened.— 
“ Diana!” said Miss Cornstick, in 

eat alarm—“ Good gracious! what 

8 all that, Diana?” 

“ Noting, misses, but one fight be- 
tween de leetle sailor buccra and 
one howl.” 

So, here’s a mess! The whole 
Cornstick family—men, women, and 
children—set alive and kicking in 
the dead of night, by me and my 
uninvited visitor ! 

Presently Jinker appeared with a 
lighted candle, but by this time the 
owl was nowhere to be seen. 

“How him get away, massa? Ino 
see him.” 

No more did I. 
our search. 

“ Him cannot possib have creep 
troo de keyhole.” 

“ T should rather think not,” said 
I; “ but there he was, perched up 
in that corner, when I first saw him. 
He was sitting on that very shelf. 
Where the deuce can the creature 
have stowed himself?” 

“ Shelf!” said the negro; “ shelf! 
What shelf, massa?” 

“ That one there; isn’t it a shelf?” 

* Shelf! O no, massa, it is de gut- 
ter dat lead de rain from de roof of 
de house dat come along here un- 
der de eaves of de shingle, you 
know, and den pour him into one 
larsh barrel outside; but top”—— 
Here Jinker got on the table, to in- 
spect the lay of the land more per- 
fectly. “ Ah, I see he hab come in, 
and go out troo de guttering, sure 
enough’—(a -square uncovered 
trough.) “ He must have nest here- 
about, massa.” 

“ But how shall we keep him out,” 
said I, “ now since he is out?” 

“Tap, I shall show you, Give me 


We continued 
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up one on dem towel, please massa. 
I will tuff him into de hole till day- 
broke.” 

“ Indeed, but you shall not do that 
thing, my beauty ; none of your stop- 
ping the gutter. Why, only suppose 
it should rain in the night, Snowball 
—eh? You don’t want to drown me, 
do you?” 

“ Massa, no fear of dat—none at 
all ; de moon clear, and hard as one 
bone; and de star, dem twinkle 
sharp and bright as one piece bro- 
ken glass when de sun shin¢ on him. 
No, no, all dry, dry—no rain before 
morning. Rain! dere shan’t be no 
rain for one mont.” 

“ But I am not inclined to take 
your word for this, my lad; so” —— 

“ Bery well, massa; bery good— 
massa know betterest; so, since 
massa want howl: for bedfellow, 
Jinker can’t help it—only massa had 
better put someting over him face to 
cover him nose, or him yeye—basin * 
will do—oh, howl love piece of de 
nose of one nyung buccra very 
mosh.” 

Come, thought I, sleeping with a 
basin on one’s face is too absurd 
after all; but better even that than 
be drowned—*“ So, friend Jinker,”— 
I was now resolved—* since that is 
your name, stop the hole you shall 
not ; therefore, jink out of the room, 
will ye, for I am very drowsy.” 

I fell asleep, but the notion of this 
said conduit leading through my 
room haunted me. At one moment I 
dreamed I heard the rain beating on 
the roof of the house, and against 
the blinds, and the next the rushing, 
and rippling, and gurgling of the 
water along the hollow wooden pipe; 
then I was wafted by the sound— 
there’s a poetical image for you— 
to the Falls of Niagara, and was stand- 
ing in the cave of Eolus, with the 
strong damp gusts of cold wind 
eddying and whirling around me, as 
if it would have lifted me off my 
feet on the wings of my shirt—for 
mind I had no other garment on— 
below the Great Horseshoe fall, with - 
the screen of living waters falling, 
green and foam-streaked like a sheet 
of flowing glass, past my eyes, down, 
down, down—and boiling away into 
the Devil’s Pot under foot. Anon the 
sparkling veil of water was bent to- 
wards me, until it touched the tip 
of my nose, and I turned to escape, 
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but the basin on my face prevent- 
ed my seeing. Presently it became 
transparent, as if the coarse delf had 
been metamorphosed into clear crys- 
tal, and down thundered the cas- 
cade again—for it had ceased for a 
moment, you must know—sprinkled 
this time with draggle-winged owls, 
as thick as Bonaparte’s coronation 
robe with bees. was choked, suf- 
focated, and all the rest of it. “ Mur- 
der! Murder! —I am drowned —I 
am drowned—for ever and entirely 
drowned !” and in an agony of fear 
I struggled to escape, but in vain— 
in vain— 


* The waters gather’d o’er me!” 


when enter friend Jinker—“ Massa, 
massa, who hurt you? Whokill you? 
Who ravage you?” 

Bash, something wet, and cold, and 
feathery flew against my face—“ Ob, 
gemini, what is this next! Lights— 
lights—lights—my kingdom for afar- 
thing candle !” 

“ Will massa only be pleased to sit 
down on de bed and be quiet one 
moment,” said my sable friend. 

I did so; and beginning to breathe 
—for the Falls of Niagara had now 
ceased—I rubbed my eyes, and lo! 
the blessed sun shone brightly 
through the lattice just opened by 
Jinker, and out flew the owl with a 
loud screech, more happy to escape 
than I was to get quit of him appa- 
rently, and flying as a drunken man 
walks, zig-zag, up and down, against 
trees and bushes, until it landed in 
a pimento-tree about pistol-shot from 
the house, where he gave a wild 
“ Hoo, hoo, hoo,” as if he had said, 
“ Thank my stars, I have found rest 
to the sole of my foot at last.” 

But such a scene as the room pre- 
sented! Notwithstanding friend 
Jinker’s prognostication, there had 
been a heavy shower, and the bed 
was deluged with dirty water—the 
green matter from the shingles dis- 
colouring all the sheets—while the 
floor was flooded, the water soaking 
through the seams, and drip drip- 
ping on the dry ground below, like 
a shower-bath.—‘* Now, dat how!! 
him do it all, massa,” quoth Jinker, 
“sure as can be.” 

“Don’t you think the rain had 
somewhat to do with it too, Jinker ?” 
But Jinker was deaf as a post. 

“ Here, you see, when you trike 
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at him, he drap de mouse—dere him 
lie dead on de table; so he come 
back when you sleep, and no doubt 
after de rain begin, for see de fed- 
der tick on de nail in de gutter, and 
de howl must hab been tick in 
od ig and choke de water back, 
an _ » 

Here Quashie caught a glimpse of 
my disconsolate physiognomy, all 
drenched and forlorn. It was too 
much for him; so, forgetting all 
his manners, he burst into a long 
and loud laugh. However, no se- 
rious damage was done; and at 
breakfast there was not a little fun 
at my expense. 


It turned out that our entertainer, 
and his wife and daughter, were 
bound on a visit to some neighbour ; 
so, as our roads lay together so far, 
we all started after breakfast toge- 
ther. I was a good deal amused at 
the change in the outward woman 
of my ladies’ maid, the handsome 
brown girl in the gay gown already 
mentioned, who now appeared strip- 
ped of her plumes, without stock- 
ings or shoes, in her Osnaburg che- 
mise, and coarse blue woollen pet- 
ticoat—the latter garment shortened, 
like the tunic of her namesake Di- 
ana, by a handkerchief tied tightly 
round her waist, just over the hips, 
exhibiting the turn of her lower 
spars to considerably above the knee 
—with a large bandbox on her head 
covered with oilskin, and a good 
cudgel in her hand. I asked Mr 
Cornstick how far they were going. | 
He auswered it was a ride of fifteen 
miles, and, in the same breath, he 
called out to the brown dameel,— 
“* Say we shall be there by second 
breakfast-time, Diana.” 

“ Yes, massa,” 

“ Mind we don’t get there before 

“No fear of dat, massa,” said the 
silvan goddess, smiling, as she struck 
off through the woods at a pace that 
would have pleased Captain Barclay 
exceedingly. It appeared that she 
was to take a short cut across the 
hills. 

“ How can that girl trust her naked 
limbs in such a brake ?” said I. 

““ Why not, don’t you see she isa 
chased goddess?” said Don Felix. 
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“ Now, Flamingo, I verily believe 
you will peck at a grain of mustard- 
seed next,” quoth friend Twig. 

We now started; Mrs Cornstick 
on a stout pony, with the head ser- 
vant, Mark Antony by zame, but as 
ugly a flat-nosed nigger as Christian 
could desire to clap eyes on by na- 
ture, holding on by its tail. Then 
came Miss Cornstick on fer palfrey, 
with a similar pendant, but her page 
was a fine handsome mulatto boy, 
while we brought up the rear—the 
whole cavalcade being closed by the 
mounted servants. By and by, the 
road being good, although moun- 
tainous, we spanked along at a good 

ace, and it was then that the two 
ellows pinned to the ladies’ tails— 
their ponies’, I beg pardon—showed 
their paces in a most absurd fashion, 
making great flying strides at every 
step, so as to keep time with the 
canter of the quadrupeds. They 
looked like two dancing-masters 
gone mad. I thought of Cutty Sark 
clutching the tail of Tam O’Shan- 
ter’s grey mare Meg. 

“ Do you see that humming-bird ?” 
said Jacob Twig, who was giving me 
a cast in his curricle— Flamingo 
having changed into my uncle's gig. 
Crack—he knocked it down on the 
wing with his whip, as it hovered 
over some flowers on the roadside. 
“ That’s what I call a good shot 
now.” 

** Ah, but a very cruel one,” said I. 

“ Sorry for it—sban’t do it again, 
Mr Brail.” 

“ Safe in that,” thought I. 

On coming to a cross-road, the 
Cornsticks struck off to the left, and, 
saying good-by, we stood on our 
course. 

Nothing particular occurred until 
we were descending the hill into St 
Thomas in the Vale. The sun was 
shining brightly without a cloud. 
The jocund breeze was rushing 
through the trees, dashing their 
masses of foliage hither and thither, 
turning up the silvery undersides of 
the leaves at one moment, and chan- 
ging their views into all shades of 
green the next. The birds were 
glancing and chiruping amongst 
the branches. The sleek cattle were 
browsing contentedly on the slope 
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of the hill, and the merry negro 


gangs were shouting and laughing 
at their work—but the vulture was 
soaring over all in pride of place, 
eagle-like, far up in the clear blue 
firmament, as if the abominable bird 
had been the genius of the yellow 
fever, hovering above the fair face 
of nature ready to stoop and blast it. 

The sky gradually darkened—all 
cloudless as it was—for there was 
not a shred of vapour floating in its 
pure depths so big as the hand of the 
servant of the prophet. The gloom 
increased—not that kind of twilight 
that precedes the falling of the night 
—but a sort of lurid purple hue that 
began to pervade the wholé atmo- 
sphere, as if we had been looking 
forth on the landscape through a 
piece of glass stained with smoke. 

‘“‘ Heyday,” said Felix, “ what’s 
the matter ? I see ne clouds, yet the 
sun is overcast. It increases ;’”,—the 
oxen on the hill sides turned and 
looked over their shoulders—* Can’t 
be time to go home to take our 
night spell in that weary mill yet, 
surely ?” 

The large carrion crows rapidly 
declined in their flight, narrowing 
their sweeping circles gradually, un- 
til they pirouetted down, and set- 
tled, with outstretched wings, on 
the crags above us, startling forth 
half a dozen bats, and a slow sailing 
owl, the latter fluttering about as if 
scarcely awake, and then floating 
away steadily amongst the bushes, 
as if he had said—“ Come, it must 
be the gloaming after all—so here 
goes for mousey.” 

The negroes suddenly intermitted 
the chipping and tinkling of their 
hoes, and the gabbling of their 
tongues, as they leant on the shanks 
of the former, and looked up. 
‘“* Hiegh, wurra can be come over de 
daylight, and no shell blow yet.”* 

We now perceived the chirping of 
insects and reptiles that usually pre- 
vails, during the hours of night in 
the West Indies, begin to breeze up. 
First a lizard would send forth a so- 
litary whistle, as much as to say, 
“It can’t be night yet surely?” 
Then, from the opposite side of the 
way, another would respond, with 
a low startled “ wheetle wheetle,” 





* The gangs are turned in at dinner-time by the sounding of a conch shell. 
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which might be interpreted “ In- 
deed but it is though;” and on this, 
as if there had been no longer any 
doubt about the matter, the usual 
concert of crickets, beetles, lizards, 
and tree toads, buzzed away as re- 
gularly as if it had indeed been even- 
ing in very truth. 

“ An eclipse of the sun,” said I, 
and sure enough so it was; for in 
half an hour it gradually lightened 
again, and every thing became once 
more as bright and cheery, and 
everyday-like as before. 

We arrived at Bogwalk tavern to 
dinner, where we found a grand 
party of the officers of the regiment 
of foot militia, and also of the troop. 
The general commanding the dis- 
trict had reviewed them that morn- 
ing, and was to have dined with 
them, but for some reason or an- 
other he had to return to Spanish 
Town immediately after the review. 
It was a formidable thing meeting 
so many red coats and gay laced blue 
jackets; and, of course, | was much 
gratified to learn, that the brown 
company fired remarkably well— 
how steadily the grenadiers passed 
in review—and how soldier-like 
Captain M‘——-, who commanded 
the light horse, had given the word 
of command. 

“ How thoroughly your horse is 
broke now, Mac.,” said a tall man, 
with a nose like a powder. horn— 
“ steady as a rock, and such cour- 
age!” 

“Courage!” rejoined Captain Mac., 
“he would charge up to the mouth 
of a cannon.” 

“ Ay,” whispered Flamingo to me, 
“ifa bag of corn were hung on the 
muzzle.’ 

We started early, as the night fell, 
and arrived in Spanish Town the 
same evening; and next day we were 
comfortably domiciled in Squire 
Flamingo’s mansion in Kingston. 

It was the race week, and the 
town had gathered all the fashion of 
the island—nothing could be gayer. 

Our friend Twig had several run- 
ning horses, and altogether the bare 
legged black jockeys, with the stir- 
rup-irons held between their toes, 
parrot fashion, and the slight tho- 
rough-bred things they rode, both 
acquitted themselves extremely 
well; and we had matches amongst 
the officers of the garrison, and 
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theatricals,*and pig races, and I 
don’t know what all. 

Speaking of theatricals, if you will 
wait a moment I will tell you of an 
amusing playhouge row that I hap- 
pened to witness, and wherein my 
friend Flamingo and myself bore 
conspicuous parts by mistake. 

It happened to be an amateur per- 
formance, and we had just seated 
ourselves in the second row of a 
buccra box, near the stage. 

I was admiring the neatness of the 
house, which was great for a pro- 
vincial theatre any where, and the 
comical appearance the division of 
castes produced, as thus:—The pit 
seemed to be almost exclusively 
filled with the children of Israel, as 
peculiar in their national features 
here as every where else; the dress 
boxes contained the other white in- 
habitants and their families; the se- 
cond tier the brown ladies, who seem- 
ed more intent on catching the eyes 
of the young buccras below, than at- 
tending to the civil things the males 
of their own shade were pouring 
into their ears above; the gallery 
was tenanted by Bungo himself, in 
all his glory of black face, blubber 
lips, white eyes, and ivory teeth. 
This black parterre being powdered 
here and there with a sprinkling of 
white sailors, like snowdrops in a 
bed of purple anemones; Jack be- 
ing, as usual on such occasions, 
pretty well drunk. 

A smug, little, fresh complexioned 
fat gentleman was sitting on the 
same bench along with us on the 
right hand—that is, next the stage— 
and a young stray Hebrew, having 
eschewed the pit, sat_on our left— 
we were thus between them—a post 
of no small danger, as it turned out. 
There had been some wrangling 
between these parties before we en- 
tered as it seemed, for no sooner 
had Flamingo and I taken our seats, 
than Moses said across us, but, as it 
afterwards appeared, intending to 
address the Jittle ruddy man, “If you 
say that again, sir, 1 will pull your 
nose.” 


Thereupon, up rose the short 


ruddy man, and up rose the Jong 
Don Felix, each appropriating the 
insult to himself; but Flam, who 
never dreamed that any nose could 
be spoken of when his own kidney 
potato was in company, was first, 
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and levelled little Moses in an in- 
stant. This was the signal for the 
sea of Jews in the pit to toss its bil- 
lows, and, like a great cauldron, to 
popple and hiss, until it boiled over 
nto the boxes, in a roaring torrent, 
that speedily overthrew both Don 
Felix, the little ruddy man, and J 
Benjie, who had neither part nor 
portion in the quarrel, into the bar- 
gain ; and such a pommelling I never 
got before or since. 

In the midst of the uproar, a ma- 
gistrate—a most excellent and sedate 
personage—planted his back against 
the pillar behind, and shouted to 
‘* keep the peace ;” but one of the 
assailants speedily gagged him, by 
passing his arm round his neck, 
and pinning him to the post, as if he 
had been a culprit undergoing 
the Spanish punishment of the 
garotte. 

At length the row became so se- 
rious and national, that the whole 
house was likely to side with one or 
other of the parties, so the manager 


sent for the chief magistrate in town, 
(not the mayor, who was absent,) 
and the first thing Don Felix did, 
when the storm abated, and he could 


screw himself from under the 
benches where he had been forced, 
was, in his haste and confusion, to 
throttle the very man of authority 
himself, taking him for one of the 
enemy. The tumult again breezed 
up, and we now ran some chance of 
being extinguished altogether; and 
a gigantic black-whiekered Israelite 
had upheaved a stick, which threat- 
ened to prove the thickness of my 
skull, had there been any doubt 
about it, when I was saved by the 
timely succour afforded by a power- 
ful sailor-looking chap, who had 
fought his way towards us, clear- 
ing a path right and left amongst 
our enemies, like a walking wind- 
mill. 

“ Foul, foul—stick against fist— 
fair r play is a jewel;” sung out the 
windmill, whom, it flashed on me at 
the moment, I had seen before, and, 
suiting the action to the word, he 
seized him of the black whisker and 
parrot nose, neck and croup, and 
pitched him down bodily into the 
thickest of the troubled waters of 
the pit, as if he had been a juvenile 
branch of the grunter family—not 
pig upon pork, however, but Jew 
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upon Jew, where he floundered on 
the sea of heads for a minute, like a 
harpooned whale come to the sur- 
face to breathe, and then sank, to 
have his ribs very sufficiently 
kneaded by the knees and feet of 
his rebellious compatriots. 

Having accomplished this feat, the 
sailor, as if desirous of escaping ob- 
servation, slid out of the mé/ée, and 
1 lost sight of him. 

The fight continued, but the police 
were by this time in the house, and 
fortunately we were taken into cus- 
tody, and bailed by our friends. 
Next day we escaped with a fine. 

At breakfast, Twig was comfort- 
ing us. “ Poo, poo—never mind— 
it was all a mistake—all a mistake, 
you know.” 

“ Yes,” quoth Don Felix, “ but my 
ribs are not the less sore; no mistake 
there I assure you.” 

But to return to the races. On 
one occasion, a certain Captain Jack 
Straw, master of one of the London 
ships, and the Collector of the cus- 
toms, were two of Flamingo’s guests 
at dinner, and a match was made 
between them, to come off next 
morning. 

It was given out to be a trial of 
bottom, as they were to ride six 
times round the race course. Now 
the latter was a measured mile; a 
six mile heat, thought I, in such a 
climate, and the owners to ride! 
However, there was nothing more 
said about it, and I had forgotten it, 
until Mr Flamingo took me out in 
his Stanhope at daybreak the next 
morning to see the racers sweated ; 
and there, the first thing that met 
our eyes was old Straw sure enough, 
with his hat tied under his chin by 
a red bandana, and his trowsers 
shuffled up to his knees, ambling 
along mighty fussily, on a great 
chestnut mare, as unlike a race- 
horse, as one could well fancy an 
individual of the same species to 
be; for although he appeared to be 
cantering along, the pace was 80 
sluggish, that we passed him easily 
in a trot. Those who have seen 
Ducrow in the Tailor riding to Brent- 
ford, caprioling on the stage as if he 
were going fifteen knots an hour, 
while he never shoots a single fathom 
a- head, will form a good idea of our 
friend’s appearance and style of lo- 
comotion, 
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“Well, Jack,” cried Flamingo, 
* how come you on? who wins?” 

Here the Collector came rattling 
up astern, deucedly well mounted, 
standing in his stirrups, his long nose 
poked between his horse’s ears, and 
riding, regular jockey fashion, with- 
out his coat, a handkerchief tied 
round his head, and his whip crossed 
in his teeth, and sawing away with 
his hands. 

As he passed the old sailor he 
pulled up. 

“ Now, Jack, do give in, and don’t 
boil me to jelly; you see I have 
done four rounds of the course, 
while you have not completed two. 
You must be aware you have no 
chance; so give in, and come and 
breakfast with me—do, that’s a good 
fellow.” 

“ Give in,” roared Jack, “ give in, 
indeed! That’s a good one—why, 
the old mare’s bottom is only begin- 
ning to tell—give in, Master Collec- 
tor !_-No, no—besides, I see your 
horse is blown—there, mind he don’t 
bolt—give in, indeed! ” 

And thereupon be made a devil of 
a splutter ; heels, arms, and head all 
in a fidget, and away shot his anta- 
gonist once more, leaving Jack puff- 
ing and bobbing away on his asthma~- 
tic mare, up and down, up and down, 
in a regular hobby-horsical fashion, 
as like his own heavy-sterned ship 
digging through a head sea on a 
bow. line, as could well be imagined. 

However, the Collector did win, 
which honest Jack had foreseen all 
along, although the six mile gallop 
had put him into a rare fever, and 
old Straw, bearing no malice, as he 
said, after handsomely paying the 
stakes, went and breakfasted, in 
great glee, according to invitation, 
with his conqueror. 

That day at dinner we met both 
the equestrians, when Jack told us, 
that his mate had vun three pipes of 
Cognac and twenty dozen of claret, 
during the time the coast was clear, 

and that he had sent a case of the 
latter to his friend, whom he had so 
cleverly kept in play, with his com- 
pliments, “ not to ride races where 
there were six-mile heats again, be- 
fore breakfast.” 

As we rode up to the course next 
evening, at four o'clock, as usual, 
we were somewhat late, and found 
the rope drawn across the ingress at 
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the bottom of the course. The 
bugle to saddle had sounded some 
time before; so we had to pull 
up where we were, in brder to see 
the horses pass. We were standing 
with our horses’ heads close to the 
ropes, when an overseer of some 
neighbouring estate rode up, pretty 
well primed apparently, and, to our 
great surprise, charged the rope, 
which he did not appear to see. 
He was only trotting his mule, how- 
ever, and there was no appearance 
of haste or violence about him; but 
when the rope checked the animal, 
he gave a drunken pitch, but all as 
quiet as could be, and toppled over 
its head quite gently, as if he had 
been a sack, into the ride, where, 
after making one or two sprawling 
movements with his feet, he lay 
still, with the beast looking at him 
from the other side of the rope, and 
poking down its head, and snorting 
and snoking athim. The next bugle 
sounded, the horses were away, and 
some of the lookers-on had just time 
tu drag the poor fellow off the course 
by the legs, when they passed us 
like a whirlwind. 

“Tree to one on Moses,” cried 
one sable amateur, for if we had not 
altogether the style of Newmarket, 
it was from no want of Blacklegs. 

“Six to one on Blue Peter,” 
quoth another ragged neger. 

“ Five to one on Mammy Taws.” 

“Slap Bang against de field.” 
And all was anxiety about the race ; 
but no one took any notice of the 
poor overseer, who lay still and mo- 
tionless op the side of the dry ditch 
that surrounds the course. 

At length, seeing the poor crea- 
ture broiling in the hot sun, we dis- 
mounted to help him up. 

** Massa,” said a negro, taking his 
arm, “ he must be well dronk, dis 
buccra. See how him hand drop 
again when I lift him—supple like 
one new-kill snake.” 

“ Supple enough,” said Dr > 
who now rode up, and felt his pulse 
first, and then his neck. ‘“ Poor fel- 
low! supple as he is now, he will 
be soon stark and stiff enough. His 
neck is broken—that’s ail.” 

“ Neck broken!” said Flamingo 
and I in a breath, much shocked. 

“ Yes, and dead as Julius Cesar. 
But, pray, did you notice if the White 
Jacket and Black Cap came in?” 
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The man had, in very truth, actually 
broken his neck, 

Several evenings after this, I was 
engaged in a fishing party, in a ca- 
noe, near the top of the harbour, at 
a cove where the prizes of the 
squadron were usually moored, pre- 
vious to their being sold. It wasa 
very fine evening, and the sun was 
setting gloriously in the west—as 
where else should he have set? 
Our sport had been very good, and 
we were thinking of taking up the 
grapnel. 

“1 say, Brail,”’ said Flamingo, 
“let us go and inspect the Morne 
Fortunee there.” This was a French 
privateer, one of the captured ves- 
sels, that lay about a cable’s length 
from where we were. 

“ Come along then—there, string 
the fish, Twister. Up anchor, boys, 
and pull for that brig.” 

As we approached, we saw a man 
get into a small skiff that lay along- 
side, with two black fellows in it, 
rather hurriedly, ‘and pull for the 
shore. 

The last rays of the evening sun 
shone brightly on him, as he passed 
us, and I had a good squint at his 
face. He gave me a ue look 
also, and then suddenly turned 
away. 

“ Eh! no, it can’t be—by Mercu- 
ry, but it is though! Why, there is 
the fellow that saved my bacon from 
the Jew at the Theatre, I declare. 
And more than that, when I piece 
several floating notions together,— 
why, Don Felix, there goes, as large 
as life, the Master Wilson of Monte- 
go Bay.” 

“ You don’t say so?” quoth Fla- 
mingo. ‘ Stop, we have four fel- 
lows in the boat besides ourselves 
and the servant, and here is my gun. 
Besides, Quacco there is an old sol- 
dier. Boys, give way after that 
boat—one dollar, if you beat him.” 

* Hurrah! hurrah for massa!” 
And away we shot after the skiff, 
which, as yet, was proceeding very 
leisurely, so that we rapidly gained 
on it. As we came up within pis- 
tol shot, the chase lay on his oars, 
and the person steering looked stea- 
dily at us. I was not so sure of 
him now. He had a deep scar down 
his left cheek, which the other had 
not. 

“ Do you want any thing with me, 
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entlemen?” This simple question 
airly posed us. 

“ No—not—that is—pull the star- 
board oars.” The last sentence I 
spoke to the negroes in a whisper, 
and the effect of the fulfilment of 
the order was to bring the bow of 
the canoe within a couple of yards 
of the broadside of the skiff. The 
stranger, at this suspicious move- 
ment, made a sign to his men, who 
stretched out with the thews of gla- 
diators. This broke the ice. 

“ After him, my lads,” cried Fla- 
mingo. 

e were now within a quar- 
ter of a mile of the narrow neck 
of sand that divides the harbour 
from the sea, here about fifty yards 
broad, and not above three feet high; 
so that, although the skiff was evi- 
dently heading us, yet we had every 
prospect of being up in time to. 
seize the crew before they could 
haul her across, and launch her 
through the surf on the sea-face of 
the bank. 

“ There he is ashore. Murder, 
how handily the black fellows walk 
off with the skiff, as if it were pa- 

er.” 

As Don Felix spoke, we also took 
the ground, and he and I jumped 
out, and pushed after the strangers. 
When we got within ten yards of 
them, the party, of whom I had sus- 
picions, turned resolutely, and made 
a step towards us. 

“1 do not know to what circum- 
stance I am indebted for the plea- 
sure of your company, gentlemen,” 
said he quite calmly. “ Will you 
please to make known your de- 
sire ?” 

Here Flamingo, Quacco, and one 
of the canoe-men made as if they 
would pass him, and get between 
him and the beach, where his people 
were in the very act of launching 
the skiff through the surf. When he 
saw this, he smiled bitterly, drew 
his belt tighter, and then suddenly 
made a rush past them, chucked 
Quacco to one side, and a black fel- 
low to the other, as if they had been 
children, dashed into the sea up to 
his waist, clambered into the skiff, 
and before we could count twenty, 
he was pulling right out to sea, with- 
out once looking behind him. 

“ Heave too, or I'll fire at you, by 
Jupiter,” roared Don Felix. 
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The ae still did not deign 


to look round, occupying himself in 
bailing out the water that the skiff 
had taken, in the shove through the 
surf. 

Flamingo repeated the threat, le- 
velling his fowling- piece, at which 
our friend slowly held up a bright- 
barrelled article, that he took from 
the bottom of the boat, and that 
looked more like a swivel than a 
blunderbuss. At sight of this, Don 
Felix dropped his gun as if the bar- 
rel had burned_his fingers, and 
whipped both hands under the skirts 
of his coat, wheeling round on one 
leg, drawing himself up to his full 
height, and grinning and shutting 
his eyes, and slewing his head on 
one side, as if he had been trying to 
present the smallest possible surface 
to the pelting of a hail-shower. The 
stranger, at this, slowly replaced the 
weapon, and in a twinkling was 
out of gun-shot, pulling towards a 
schooner lying becalmed outside of 
the keys. 

“ I say, Brail, did you see that 
glancing affair in his hand? Was it 
a carronade, think you, or a long 
eighteen pounder? Why, it might 
have doodled our whole party as 
regularly as Rory Macgregor did 
his own ducks.” 

On returning, we went on board 
the prize brig, from which we had 
startled our friend, and found the 
arm-chest on the poop broken open, 
and the contents scattered about the 
deck, as if the party had been pick- 
ing and choosing. 

* So, so, I see what our honest 
man has been after,” said I. 

There was no prize-keeper on 
board ; and, knowing this, the visit 
of the skiff had unquestionably been 
for the purpose of purloining arms. 


“ Jackson,” said a gentleman at 
dinner, at the house where I dined 
that day, “ any further accounts 
from windward?’ 

“ No; there are two schooners, 
the Humming Bird and Lizard, on 
the look-out; but no tidings of the 
infernal little felucca.” 

“ Felucca! felucca!” said I, look- 
ing across the table at Don Felix. 
“ Pardon me, sir, what felucca were 
you speaking of?” 
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** Why, that is more than I can 
tell you, sir; but she has plundered 
three London ships off Morant bay 
within this last week, one of them 
belonging to me, and in my case 
the captain and crew were most 
cruelly treated ; but now, when two 
men-of-war schooners are cruizing . 
for her, she has vanished like a 
spectre.” 

“ Yes,” said another of the party; 
* and the John Shand was boarded 
yesterday evening by the same ves- 
sel off Yallahs, and robbed of a chro- 
nometer; but the boarding officer, 
by way of amende, I suppose, polite- 
ly handed the captain the Kingston 
papers of the morning.” 

“ Ho, ho, Master Wilson,” thought 
I. 


re 


“ Cockadoodle doo—doo—doo !” 
Never was there such a place as 
Kingston for the crowing of cocks. 
In other countries cocks sleep at 
night and crow in the morning, like 
respectable birds; but here, con- 
found them, they crow through the 
whole livelong night; and, towards 
day-dawn, it is one continuous 
stream of cock-crowing all over the 
town. 


Some days after the transaction 
already related, Mr Flamingo and 
Twig carried me to dine at the 
Court-House with the officers on 
duty with the militia Christmas 

uard. It was an artillery company, 
in which Don Felix held a commis- 
sion, that had the guard, the captain 
of which was a very kind, but 
roughspun genius. However, his 
senior lieutenant, Jessamy by name, 
was a perfect contrast to him, 
and a deuced handsome fellow ; 
so he made up for it. Quite a 
Frenchman in his manners and 
dress, but, so far as I could judge, 
with what is vulgarly called a 
“bee in his bonnet.” Nevertheless, 
he was an excellent young man 
at bottom, although his nonsense, 
which was rather entertaining at 
first, became a little de trop when 
the bottle began to circulate ;— 
for instance, he insisted, after din- 
ner, on showing us the last Parisian 
step, and —— began to jabber 
French, for play, as it were,— 

R 
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finishing off by asking me who made 
my coat. Now, I cannot endure 
people noticing one’s externals; but 
he pioned me to the wall,—so I 
mentioned my tailor’s name—Stultz. 

“ Ah! the only man in England 
who can cut; but the German 
schneiders who take root in Paris 
eclipse him entirely. Ah! the Ger- 
man exactitude and Parisian taste 
combined! Nothing like it, Mr Brail 
—nothing like it, my dear sir. There, 
what think you of that fit?” jump- 
ing up, and showing his back, to 
which his garment clung like a sign 
at a shop-door. 

I applauded amazingly, as he 
wriggled himself this way and that. 

“ Hillo] what’s that?” said the 
captain. 

“ The tocsin, the tocsin—the fire- 
bell, as I am a gentleman,” quoth 

“his gay sub. And sure enough the 
church bell was clanging away at a 
furious rate, and the fire-engines 
began to lumber and rattle past; 
while the buzz in the streets, and the 
tramp of people running along the 
brick-paved piazzas below, told 
plainly enough that a fire had actu- 
ally broken out somewhere. 

“ Guard, turn out—guard, turn 
out!” roared mine host, full of mi- 
litary ardour. -And the sudden tap 


of the drum was followed by a bus- ~ 


tle, and heavy trampling, and the 
clatter and clash of muskets from 
the guard-room, which showed that 
the command had been obeyed with 
great alacrity. 

We had been boozing in the 
Grand-Jury Room, which was con- 
nected with the piazza in front 
of the Court-House, or temporary 
guard-house, by a long wooden 

_gangway, so that we bad to pass 
the principal entrance to the lat- 
ter, before descending to the street, 
where the men were mustering— 
It seemed that the jovial train- 
bands had been making as good 
use of their-time as we had been 
doing; for the long table before 
rthe bench, where in term-time tlie 
_lawyers used to congregate, was 
profusely covered with cold meats, 
glasses, and wine-decanters. 
- We were a goud deal surprised to 
see a large earthen pipkin, about 
five feet high, used to hold water, 
that had been taken from the drip, 
OF fijter-stone frame, where it usg< 
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ally stood in a corner, now planted 
in the middle of the floor, with (of 
all things in the world) a red, drunk- 
en face sticking out of it, crowned 
with a hat and feather. This was 
one of the invincibles, who had been 
made drunk, and then thrust into it 
by his comrades; and he must have 
found his quarters somewhat of the 
dampest, for the vessel was more 
than half full of water, as we could 
hear, from the splashing of the cul- 
prit’s limbs. In his struggles, pre- 
sently he upset it, and rolled about 
on the floor, with the water gushing 
and gurgling out at his neck; while 
he kept shouting that they had 
changed the liquor on him. 

There could be no fault found with 
the zeal and promptitude with which 
the gallant bombardiers fe// in, but I 
am sorry to say that more than one 
of them very speedily jfel/ out, or 
rather tumbled out, for I cannot 
speak so favourably of their steadi- 
ness when under arms as I could 
wish. It was no doubt a time of 
profound quietness and peace, so 
that some relaxation of the rules and 
articles of war was allowable, for the 
negroes were thinking of nothing but 
fun and dancing, and those Christ- 
mas guards were more a matter of 
form, or to air the young officers’ 
gay uniforms, than any thing else. 
Our gallant captain himself was not 
quite so staid in his carriage at this 
time as the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury usually is in the House of 
Lords, as his mode of carrying on 
speedily evinced; first, of all absur- 
dities in the world, he chose to open 
the campaign by making a speech to 
his men, concluding with “ Eng- 
land expects every man to do his 
duty.” —“ Now, men—let us proceed 
to buzziness” (what a mouthful he 
took of the word to be sure.) 
“ Shoulder arms.’ Up went the 
firelocks to the shoulders of the tip- 
sy heroes, very promiscously, as Jona- 
than says. He then gave the word 
to “ fix bayonets.’ Now to those 
who understand the setting of a 
squadron in the field, the obeying 
this was, to men who were standing 
with their muskets shouldered, a phy- 
sical impossibility, whatever it might 
have beén to monkeys. 

The captain hearing there was 
something wrong from the clatter of 
men and muskets, for it was piteh 
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dark, called out—“ Are all your bay- 
onets fixed?” 

“The devil a one of them,” said a 
voice; “nor can be, unless you send 
for a ladder, or tell us to order arms 
again.” 

Of the two alternatives, the last 
was chosen ; the muskets were order- 
ed, and the bayonets at length fixed, 
but all this, and the difficulty of get- 
ting the squad under weigh in any 
thing like tolerable marching order, 
took up time; and, from the dying 
away of the uproar in the distance, 
it seemed to me that before we got 
through with our maneuvres the 
fire might be out, and the necessity 
for the display of so much skill and 
courage have passed over. 

“ Double quick time—march ;— 
now scull along, ye devils, or the fire 
will be out,” sung out the captain; 
and away we raced in single file. 

The negroes are always most ac- 
tive on occasions of this kind, and 
as every householder is obliged. to 
have a certain number of leathern 
fire buckets always in readiness 
hung in some accessible place, pro 
bono publico, with his name painted 
on them, they had as usual armed 
themselves with them on the present 
occasion; and we soon came to a 
double line of black fellows, extend- 
ing from the scene of the fire to a 
public well, down one file of which 
the empty buckets were being hand- 
ed, while the full ones circulated 
upwards to the fire engines by the 
other. 

The poor fellows were so busy 
and zealous that they did not imme- 
diately make an opening for the 
head of our gay column. But we 
were not to be stopped by trifles; 
so—* Charge bayonets, men, and 
clear your own way,” sung out the 
captain. The leading file did so; 
but, as the devil would have it, so 
did the files in the rear, whereby 
every man gave his file leader a most 
sufficing progue. A general stum- 
os and grumble took place upon 

8. 

“ Mind your bayonet, sir.” 

“ My eye! you have stuck me in 
the shoulder.” 

“ Murder! you have piqued tiie, 
I don’t know where.” 

Atlength down tuntbled the brave 
bombardier who was leading the fér- 


‘Tora hope; and away went 
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helter skelter over him, Quashie 
giving a sly dash of his bucket over 
the sprawling mass of fallen mili- 
taires every now and then, just to 
cool their ardour. However, they 
soon gathered themselves up again, 
and Flamingo; who was the junior 
lieutenant, now brought up the rear, 
with me, Benjie, alongside of him. 
He was quite sober, so far as appear- 
ances went, but determined to have 
some fun,I could see. The fire had 
been in a narrow lane at the top of 
the town, and was by this time got 
under, as |expected. Notwithstand- 
ing, away we tramped, and were ad- 
vancing up the lane, when we saw the 
glare of flambeaux, and heard all the 
confusion and uproar usually attend- 
aut on a fire. There was an engine 
planted right in front of us, at a 
crossing, that was still playing on 
the house that had been oe 
It was directed by a drunken Iris 

carpenter, who saw us well enough, 
I am persuaded; for the moment he 
thought he had the Spartan band 
within the play of his pipe, he let 
fly, and drenched every man and 
officer as they came up—all but Fla- 
mingo, who had drawn me into a 
doorway until the shower blew over. 

“ Stop, sir; stop your infernal 
machine,” roared the captain. 

Whiz — whiz — whiz — splash > 
splash — splutter, was the only an- 
swer. 

* Advance and storm the battery, 
men;” and, drawing his sword, he 
led them to the attack, like a hero as 
he was; -receiving the fire (water, I 
mean) of the engine, which knocked 
off his hat, and nearly choked him, 
in all its force and fury; as he ad- 
vanced. 

At length the engine was captu- 
red, when the fellow in charge made 
a thousand apologies. “ May the 
devil burn me,” said he, “if I did 
not take the sparkle of the officer’s 


‘gorgets, and the flash of the bayo- 


nets, for a new outbreak of the 
fire.” 
However; there was now no use 


- fot any fatther military demonstra- 


tion; so wé eountetmarched, like a 
string of water-rate, fo the Court- 
Howse, to console ourselvés with hot 
négiis afid deviled biscuit. A blind 
man could have traced the party by 


“the watery trail they left om the dry 


~ 


sandy street. 
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After this we spent a most jovial 
fortnight, but the time of eur de- 
parture at length arrived. Poor 
Jessamy, the gay artilleryman above 
spoken of, was one of a party at our 
farewell dinner at Flamingo’s, two 
evenings before we intended to start 
on our return home. He appeared 
out of spirits, and left, the first of the 
wholecompany. Next day, it seem- 
ed, he had taken an early dinner 
alone, and ridden out no one could 
tell where. In the evening he did 
not return to his lodgings; but still 
no alarm was taken. On the mor- 
row, however, when he did not make 
his appearance at his place of busi- 
ness, his friends became alarmed, 
especially as it was found that one 
of the — in his pistol-case had 
been taken away, 

My uncle was very desirous of 
postponing his departure until the 
poor young fellow had been account- 
ed for, as he was a favourite of his; 
but matters at home pressed, and we 
were obliged toreturn. According- 
ly, we left our kind friends in Kings- 
ton at daylight, at the time claude 
intended, and on a most beautiful, 
clear, cool morning in January. No 
one who has not luxuriated in it can 
comprehend the delights of a West 
India climate at this season. Ex- 
cept at high noon, the air was purity 
itself. Our road home lay through 
the Liguania, or rather Saint George’s 
mountains, as we had a short visit to 
pay in the latter parish to an old 
friend of Mr Frenche. 

It was about nine in the morning; 
we had breakfasted at the Hope ta- 
vern, and had proceeded three or 
four miles on our homeward jour- 
ney, when a Kingston gentleman of 
our acquaintance, accompanied by 
an overseer of one of the neighbour- 
‘ing estates, overtook us, but did not 
pull up, merely giving us a salute as 
he rode quickly past us. 

“Our fiend is in a hurry this 
morning,” said mine uncle. 

We rode on, and shortly after saw 
the same horseman coming back 
again, with an addition to their par- 
ty of another equestrian. 

“ Pray, Mr Frenche,” said the 
Kingston gentleman, “ did you see 
a eaddle-horse without a rider as 
you came along im 

“ Yes I did,” said Mr Frenche. 


“Teaw a good-looking bay cob down 
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on the hill side, close to the gully 
there, but | thought his owner could 
not be far off, so I paid little regard 
to it.” 

“ God bless me! it must be poor 


Jessamy’s horse; where can he 
be ?” 

“ Is it known what has become 
of Mr Jessamy ?” said I. 

“ We can’t tell, we can’t tell; but 
he has been traced in this direction, 
and it must have been his horse 
you saw; he has not been heard of 
since the day before yesterday at 
dinner-time.” 

We knew this; but still had hoped 
he would have been accounted for 
by this time. My uncle was a good 
deal moved at this, for the poor 
young fellow was well known to 
him, as already hinted. 

“T will turn back with you,” said 
he, “and point out whereabouts the 
horse was seen, at any rate. But lI 
hope your fears will prove ground- 
less after all.” 

The gentleman shook his head 
mournfully, and, after retrograding 
about a mile, we again caught sight 
of the animal we were in search of, 
eating his grass composedly below 
us, on the brink of the rocky moun- 
tain stream. 

Close by, in a nook or angle of 
the mountain, and right below us, 
was a clump of noble trees, cluster- 
ed round a wild cotton one, beneath - 
whose shadow the loftiest English 
oak would have shrunk to a bush, 
that overshadowed an old ruinous 
building. Embraced by two of the 
huge armlike limbs of the leafy mo. 
narch, and blending its branches 
gracefully, as if clinging for support, 
grew a wide-spreading star-apple, 
its leaves, of the colour of the purple 
beach, undulating gently in the sea- 
breeze, and upturning their silvery 
undersides to the sun, contrasting 
beautifully with the oak-like foliage 
of the cotton-tree. Half adozentur- 
key buzzards, the Jamaica vulture, 
were clustered in the star-apple, 
with a single bird perched as a sen- 
try on the topmost branch of the 
giant to which it clung; while seve- 
ral more were soaring high over- 
head, diminished in the depths of 
the blue heaven to minute specks, 
4 if they scented the prey afar 
off. 

The ruin we saw had been an 
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old Spanish chapel, and a number of 
the fruittrees had no doubt been 
planted by the former possessors of 
the land. Never was there a more 
beautiful spot, so sequestered, no 
sound being heard in the vicinity but 
the rushing of the breeze through 
the highest branches of the trees, 
for every thing slept motionless and 
still down below in the cool checker- 
ing shadow and sleepy sunlight where 
we were—the gurgling of the stream, 
that sparkled past in starlike flashes, 
and the melancholy lowing of the 
kine on the hill side above. When 
the Kingston gentleman first saw the 
“ John Crows,” as they are called, he 
exchanged glances with my uncle, as 
much as to say, “ Ah! my worst fears 
are about being realized.” We rode 
down the precipitous bank by a nar- 
row path—so narrow indeed, that the 
bushes through which we had to 
thrust ourselves met over our saddle 
bows—and soon arrived in the rocky 
bed of the stream, where the rotten 
and projecting bank of the dry mould 
that composed the consecrated nook 
overhung us, as we scrambled, rat- 
uing and sliding amongst the slip- 
pery and smooth rolled stones of the 
guily; while we were nearly un- 
horsed every now and then by the 
bare roots projecting from the bank, 
where it had been undermined at 
times when the stream was swollen. 

We had to dismount, and the first 
thing we saw on scrambling up the 
bank was a pair of vultures,* who 
jumped away, with outspread wings, 
a couple of yards from the edge of 
it, the moment we put our heads 
up, holding their beaks close to the 
short green sward, and hissing like 
geese. 

As we advanced, they retired 
into the small thicket, and we fol- 
lowed them. I never can forget the 
scene that here opened on our view. 

The fruit-trees, amongst which I 
noticed the orange, lemon, lime, and 
shaddock, intermingled with the 
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kennip, custard, apple, bread-fruit 
tree, and mango, relieved at intervals 
by a stately and minaret-looking 

alm, formed a circle about fifty feet 
in diameter; the open space being 
covered, with the exception here- 
after mentioned, with short emerald 
green grass, and in the very centre 
of this area stood the ruin, oversha- 
dowed by the two trees already de- 
scribed. It was scarcely distin- 
guishable from a heap of green foli- 
age, so completely was it overrun 
with the wild yam and wild fig-tree, 
the latter lacing and interlacing over 
the grey stones with its ligneous fret- 
work; in some places the meshes 
composed of boughs as thick as a 
man’s arm, in others as minute as 
those of a small seine, all the links 
where the fibres crossed havinggrown 
into each other. 

We continued our approach, fol- 
lowing the two turkey buzzards, 
who at length made a stand under 
the star-apple tree, where the grass 
was long and rank, as if it had grown 
over a grave, hissing and stretching 
out their wings, nearly seven feet 
from tip to tip, and apparently deter- 
mined to give battle, as if they bad 
now retreated to their prey. See- 
ing us determined, however, they 
gave a sort of hop, or short flight, and 
gently lifted themselves on to a 
branch of the tree above, about four 
feet from the ground, where they 
remained observing us, and utter- 
ing hoarse, discordant croaks, as if 
they had been porged to the throat 
with carrion already, and shaking 
their heads and snorting as if their 
nostrils had been choked with rotten 
flesh, polluting the air at the same 
time with a horrible stench, and 
casting a wistful glance down into 
the tuft of rank grass beneath. 

This state of suspense was hor- 
rible, so with one accord we drove 
the obscene creatures from their 
perch, and stepping forward, looked 
into the rank tuft. Heaven and 





* Nothing can be conceived more hideous than the whole aspect of these’ abomi- 


nable birds. 
sooty brown. 


They are of the size of a large turkey, but much stronger, and of a 
Their feathers are never sleek or trimmed, but are generally staring, 


like those of a fowl in the pip, and not unfrequently covered with filth and blood, 


so that their approach is made known by an appeal to more senses than one. 


The 


neck and head are entirely naked of feathers, and covered with a dingy red and 


wrinkled skin, 


They are your only West India scavengers, and are protected by 
a penalty of fifteen dollars for every one that is intentionally killed. 
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earth! what a sight was there.— 
Stretched on the ground, embedded 
in the quill-like guinea grass that 
bristled up all around him, lay poor 
Jessamy on his face; his clothes 
soaked and soiled by the rain of the 
two preceding nights, and the vile 
poaching of the vultures now con- 
gregated in the tree above, which 
appeared to have been circling round 
and round him, from the filth and 
dirt, and trodden appearance of the 
herbage; but as yet deterred from 
making an attack. The majesty of 
the human form, all dim and mangled 
though it was, like a faint, but sacred 
halo, had quelled the fierceness of 
their nature, and the body of the 
suicide was unbroken, even after 
the lapse of two days, except by the 
shattering of the pistol-shot fired by 
his own sacreligious hands. Had it 
been the carcass of an ox, as many 
hours could not have run by, before 
the naked skeleton would have been 
bleaching in the sun and wind. 

There was a broken halter hang- 
ing from the branch above him. 

“ I cannot look at him,” said my 
uncle, shrinking back in disgust ; and 
as he spoke, the John Crows dropped 
down again, and began to move wa- 
rily about the body, but still afraid 
to attack it. 

Finding that we were not re- 
treating, however, the creatures flew 
up into the tree again, and our eyes 
following them, we saw at least a 
score clustered immediately over- 
head, all ready, no doubt, to devour 
the carcass, so soon as those below 
had given the signal. 

It seemed probable, that he had 
tied his horse to the branch above 
where he lay, and that the animal 
had subsequently, when impelled by 
hunger, broken the halter. He had 
laid his hat carefully on the sward 
close beside him, with his silk hand- 
kerchief in it, and drawn off his 
—. which were placed, seem- 

pgly with some care, on the edge 
of it. He had then apparently knelt 
and shot himself through the head, 
and fallen on his face across the pis- 
tol. As we approached, the buz of 
flies that rose up !—and the incipi- 
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ent decomposition that appeared on 
the hands !—We waited to see the 
body turned—but the ghastly and 
shattered forehead—the hair clotted 
in black gore—the brains fermenting 
through the eyes—the mask of fes- 
tering and putrifying and crawling 
matter that was left on the ground, 
with the print of the features in it 
—Horrible—most horrible ! 

An inquest was held that after- 
noon, when the poor fellow was put 
into a shell in his clothes, and buried 
where he lay;—in consecrated 
Pain as I have related. Some un- 

ortunate speculations in business, 
working on a very sensitive nature, 
had turned his brain, and in a godless 
hour he had made away with him- 
self. But two days before I had seen 
him full of fun and gaiety, although 
possibly the excitement was not na- 
tural, and now !—— Alas, poor Jes- 
samy, we had at least the melan- 
choly satisfaction of shielding your 
defaced remains from the awe-inspi- 
ring curse ap amy oe against.the 
Israelites, if they should fall away 
after the sinfulness of the Heathen— 
* And thy carcass shall be meat unto 
the fowls of the air, and unto the 
beasts of the earth, and no man shall 
Sray them away.” 

But time and tide wait for no man; 
so we had to leave the sad scene, and 
proceed on our journey. 


“T say uncle,” after we had talked 
ourselves out on the melancholy af- 
fair, “ when shall we come into the 
road?” 

“ Road—road? why, if you go off 
the road, Benjie, you will drop some 
five hundred feet, or so, down that 
precipice, that’s all.” 

* Oh, I see—so this is the road ; 
why, I thought we were strolling 
along some shortcut of sheep paths 
and river courses. Road, indeed!” 

We held on, making easy stages of 
it from one friend’s house to another, 
until, on the evening of the fifth day 
from the time we left Kingston, we 
were once more safe and snug under 
our own roof at Ballywindle. 
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* Ay, indeed,” cried the stone- 
cutter, “a most respectable man.” 
This declaration of the giver of pos- 
thumous fame, was intended to em- 
phatically confirm the opinions of a 

revious speaker,—as we afterwards 
earned, the sole executor of the 
lauded deceased. We cannot, for a 
certainty, publish the true cause of 
his whereabout at the time of which 
we write—but we speak from the in- 
dubitable evidence of our senses 
when we avow, that last week, pass- 
ing through the suburban village of 
Longerdash, we saw Mr Timbre! in 
the stone-yard of old Cherub; then 
gravely and patiently at work on the 
virtues of the defunct Silas Flesh- 
pots. Cherub, albeit he had polish- 
ed the same alehouse bench every 
night for the last forty years, albeit 
he had married thrice, and had eco- 
nomically divorced himself once— 
although he had been a Tory with 
Mr Pitt, a Whig with Mr Fox, and a 
Radical with Mr Henry Hunt—yet 
lived and breathed in an atmosphere 
of charity for all men. His calling 
had taught him benevolence. Like 
a true philanthropist, he conceived 
that what the superficial—in the po- 
verty of language—call vice, was 
nothing more than a mistake; and 
thus in the philosophy of Cherub, a 
most inveterate scoundrel was no 
other than a habitual blunderer. 
How could it be otherwise with one 
whose crude theories were ever and 
anon demolished by elaborate prac- 
tice ? Let the most egregious lie— 
said a great politician—be repeated 
for a year, and it will be universally 
believed. On the like principle, if, 
gentle reader, you have attimes been 
disturbed by your neighbour beating 
his wife, or cruelly horsewhipping 
his children—if you have known him 
to refuse a single shilling to an old 
deserving acquaintance—and have 
heard him blaspheme in his last sick- 
ness, all such vague impressions of 
his iniquity shall fade from your 
mind, if compelled to labour, chisel 
in hand, at hisepitaph. How can a 
man with any self-respect consider 
another a brute, when he may have 
toiled for hours to declare in free- 
stone or marble that he was a loving 


husband, an affectionate father, and 
awarm friend? Every chipping of 
the stone knocks away a bit of un- 
charitableness, and what, considered 
in the whole, would have been reject- 
ed as a fulsome lie, becomes, from 
the minute and patient labour be- 
stowed upon every atom of it, a ra- 
diant truth. (Historians, who very 
properly trust more to style than the 
dulness of fact, know full well the 
value of this process.) And why 
have we speculated so far down the 
page on the causes of the charity of 
stone-cutters? Why, simply out of 
respect for old Cherub; for—we 
must own the doubt—had the sepul- 
chral chronicler been questioned at 
the Hare-and-Hounds, touching the 
moral qualities of the lamented 
Fleshpots; it is just possible (for 
there is a potent mischief in some 
ale) the world had wanted our open- 
ing eulogy. But we repeat, it is hard, 
after sweating to establish the re- 
spectability of a person, to be called 
upon to deny our own handywork. 
Thus, “respectability” being chisel- 
led at ‘large in the tombstone of 
Fleshpots, the artist could not well 
pronounce him to be any other than 
‘a most respectable man.” 

Perhaps Mr Jonas Timbrel—for 
he was allowed to be the most pre- 
cise and business-like of any of the 
five trustees of Frankincense Cha- 
pel, stood at the skirts of Cherub, to 
perform the pious duty of superin- 
tending his orthography—(for the ill- 
spelling in epitaphs is a triumphant 
evidence of their distracting pathos 
on the artist); it is not impossible, 
on the other hand, that he watched 
the workman for this cogent’ rea- 
son—he could find nothing else to 
do. Be this as it may, we have 
proved no Jess than many profound 
antiquarians who have written on 
Stonehenge and the Round Towers; 
we have demonstrated where he was, 
and may surely leave the purpose 
for which he was there a matter of 
dark yet interesting doubt. Timbrel 
having made a rapid fortune in the 
exercise of a most laudable calling, 
as slopseller at Sheerness, having, 
for many a year, “relieved the hardy 
Tar,” had retired to the village of 
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Longerdash, to await, with the calm 
dignity of a Roman Senator, the ap- 
roach of the barbarian, Death. In 
this, he did but imitate the wisdom 
of the best philosophers, who, with- 
drawing from the foul contact of the 
world, have sought to purify and 
elevate their spirits in solitude -and 
contemplation. “ Pitch defileth :” 
Timbre! felt, we may say, all over, 
this important truth. In the pursuit 
of his vocation, he had been thrice 
tarred and feathered. It has been 
thought due to the memory of Flesh- 
pots—due to his wise appreciation 
of character—to say thus much of his 
chosen friend, to whom we are in- 
debted for the following history. 

(It is a curious and not an idle em- 
ployment to mark the rise and pro- 
gress of a particular word, when 
that word has become the distin- 
guishing motto of no mean portion 
of the world; to observe its different 
shades and manifold diversions from 
its original line and bent; to note 
how it has passed off current value in 
one reign, and then been cried down 
with the clipped coin and pocket- 

jeces in the next. To us, who 
or trifled away some time in this 
enquiry, “respectability,” in ite va- 
rious modifications, has been of no 
light interest. We have followed 
the word through centuries, and 
having been made to stare by some 
modern interpretations, we stopped 
dead short at the emphasis of the 
stonecutter. Particular words may 
be indeed, like the men who abuse 
them, of a noble origin—synony- 
mous with honour, greatness, glory 
—they come at last to dignify mean- 
ness, and disguise deceit. “ Tact,” 
“talented,” though now in tolerable 
odour, considering the hard duty 
they are put to, may in half acen- 
tury change their present applica- 
tion; and what is now liberally be- 
stowed upon patriots and players, 
may be the exclusive property of 
highwaymen and pickpockets. We 
mark this paragraph in parenthesis, in 
the hope that the “light reader” 
will avail himself of the privilege it 
bestows. ) 

We shall narrate the biography of 
Fleshpots in our own words, the 
style and phraseology of Timbrel— 
who had evidently, though without 
acknowledging it, built himself on 
the author of The Urn Burial—be- 
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ing, we fear, at once too gorgeous 
and too dusty for our purpose. We 
shall serve his words as Cato—really 
a respectable man—was accused of 
dealing with the remains of his bro- 
ther Cepio; we shall pass them 
through our own sieve, to separate 
the gold from the cinders; and this 
gold we shall melt, and twist, and 
hammer after “ our own sweet 
will.” 

To the honour of Silas Fleshpots, 
be it said, he came of no question- 
able origin; for the bar sinister in 
his shield had been duly proved— 
that is, sworn to—before a leash of 
magistrates; thus there remained 
no doubt to puzzle future heralds; 
the parish had its book—its libro 
d’oro—and the overseers of Saint 
Sepulchre’s have ever been famous 
for a fine bold hand. Hannah Shields 
lived at ; as the house yet 
remains, and its present landlord in- 
tends to apply for leave to play a 
fiddle and piano, we will not name 
the sign; the peccadillo of sixty 
years since might, indeed ought, to 
weigh with a scrupulous magistracy. 
It is enough to say, that the mother 
of Silas, before she was his mother, 
lived in the primitive capacity of 
maid. After his birth, she, of course, 
quitted her vocation; from a mere 
maid she became—indeed it often 
happens—a most respectable house- 
keeper. But let us not anticipate. 

Hannah’s young mistress, the el- 
dest daughter of the landlord, was, 
in the graphic words of her expres- 
sive father, ‘a perverse [we will 
take it upon ourselves, though we 
lose a letter, to substitute] puss.” 
Even her sisters owned she was not 
ill looking; but then her temper was 
most extraordinary. Though bred 
where she had the peculiar advan- 
tage of viewing every shade of cha- 
racter, from the lightest to the black- 
est, her manners were alike to all; 
though for twenty years she had lis- 
tened to the English language, in its 
most various and energetic develope- 
ment, her own vocabulary was poor 
as anun’s. When a “gentleman at 
the bar ”—as her paternal guardian 
was wont to say—swore to her 
beauty, he might, for the effect it 
produced upon her, as well have de- 
clared himself to the sign over the 
door. This insipidity could not but 
irritate the best of fathers. Her sis- 
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ters had married wealthily; and 
Ellen was twenty, and still single. 
Her father could not but tremble for 
the effect of her coldness; and once 
overhearing a ticket-porter swear 
that “she warn’t flesh and blood, 
but a pictur,” the miserable parent 
gave her up as lost. His fears, how- 
ever, made him precipitate. She 
was not to be lost; for a rich distil- 
Jer declared his love; and, in proof 
of his passion, drank his nightly ten 
glasses of brandy-and-water, mixed 
by the compelled hand of Ellen; al- 
though the bibulous suitor more 
than once vowed that her fingers 
froze it. We regret to say it, nobody 
spoke well of Ellen—if we except 
the beggars that hung about the 
door—and a certain pale-faced young 
man, one Thomas Roper, the afore- 
said distiller’s clerk, whose praise, 
it will be owned, was worse than 
blame—since, though receiving fif- 
teen pounds per year, to be divided 
with his widow mother, Thomas 
Roper wasted his master’s time in 
reading poetry, and what was worse, 
trying to write the same. It was a 
profound secret; but at the time 
of which we speak, he had appeared 
in print. 

he distiller grew more ardent— 
the father more imperative. Ellen’s 
eyes became redder, her cheeks 
whiter; Ellen was to be married! 
At this interesting juncture, Hannah 
forfeited the esteem of the best of 
masters. She, who had been so 
trusted, so caressed, she who would 
have been left with untold gold, had 
her master ever left gold in that pre- 
dicament! Let us be brief. The 
landlord communed with his son-in- 
law elect, the distiller called in a 
friend, a pious, excellent man, and— 
what else could be done ?—Hannah 
was charged to confer the honour of 
paternity. Hannah showed her con- 
science, and kissed the Book! We 
should wish here to drop our pen; 
in charity to the weak persons who 
honour literature, we would be 
dumb ; but what was to be expected 
of a youth who wrote verses—love- 
verses? Of course, the father was 
the distiller’s clerk! We are grieved 
to add, that the young man, not being 
persuaded even by the solemn oath 
of the betrayed victim, rejected the 
proffered honour ; and when blandly 
asked by the proper authorities to 
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marry her, he swore too—swore, and 
refused. He had no money—had no 
friends : he was therefore, in default. 
of marriage, sentenced, in the patrio- 
tic words of the magistrate, to serve 
on board a man-of-war, in defence of 
his King and country. In one little 
week poor Thomas—that is, Thomas 
—was scraping a ship’s timbers at 
the great Nore—bis mother was 
weeping, day and night, in the poor- 
house; Ellen had been supported, 
like a corpse, to the altar with the 
distiller, and Hannah had been care- 
fully lodged in two very comfortable 
attics. Ellen did not survive the 
birth of her first child. Sorry are we 
to say that she spoke of death as a 
happy release; when dead, there was 
found among her little trinkets a 
leaf of the Gentleman’s Magazine, in 
which was “ Lines to Ellen,” with a 
lock of hair, enclosed in what was 
meant for a letter, but which bore 
only the words “ Tower Tender, 
Decem”—; the writer having been 
surprised in his attempt at illegal 
communication “ with the shore.” 
In two years, the distiller died of 
apoplexy ; and, until of late, it was 
feared that many important chemical 
secrets, of great value in his business, 
had died with him. Happy are we 
to say, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that such is not the case. 

We now come, and our readers 
must pardon our long preface to the 
event, to the birth of our hero. By 
an extraordinary coincidence, he was 
baptized Silas—a remarkable acci- 
dent, for such happened to be the 
sponsorial appellation of the pious, 
yet humble friend of the late distil- 
ler. And yet a little thought clears 
away the mystery, and places the 
gratitude of Hannah Shields in a 
most ineffable light. Impressed, no 
doubt, with the paternal care—the 
elder Silas was sixty—of that excel- 
lent man, as exhibited in his indig- 
nation at the false young clerk, she 
bestowed upon her child the honour- 
ed name of her disinterested cham- 
pion. There was a thankful delicacy 
in the act, not to be mistaken. Nor 
were her obligations confined to the 
loan of a name; she likewise owed 
to the senior Silas the furniture of 
the before-named two attics. This 
was true benevolence, for the good 
man never vaunted of the act; his 
dearest friends knew not of his cha- 
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rity, nay, he had kept it a secret 
even from the wife of his bosom. 
Pity that a casual defect in his edu- 
cation should have caused the slight- 
est inconvenience to so worthy a 
creature. But, we are pained to state, 
that ere his godson,—yes, we may 
as well own it, the little Silas found 
in him a godfather—was two years 
old, the sponsor had been elected 
treasurer of an uncertain Benefit 
Society. The members could not 
have made a worse choice; the in- 
genuous simple soul knew no more 
of figures than of Chinese; he wasa 
signal victim to his ignorance of 
arithmetic. Of this defect was he so 
tremblingly conscious, that nothing 
could induce him to pass his ac- 
counts. Though earnestly sought 
after by all the members — nay, 
though invited by newspapers and 
handbills, he was so morbidly alive 
to his want of skill in numbers, that 
he replied to no single enquiry. Such 
sensibility it may be hard to believe, 
but he would not even show himself. 
Retiring from public life, he many 
years after died, and in his bed. 
Saint Sepulchre’s—indeed, from 


his earliest days it was expected— 
did its final duty by the youthful 
Silas; he was placed apprentice to 
a conscientious tallow-chandler at 


Limehouse. His mother at this time 
had dwelt for three years house- 
keeper to a tide-waiter in the same 
neighbourhood. Now, the good 
soul, though she became, Sunday 
after Sunday, and love-feast after 
love-feast, more practically serious— 
though she had thrown into the 
flames her well-thumbed copy of 
George Barnwell, and was become 
a yearly shilling subscriber towards 
the conversion of the Jews,—still, as 
the sequel will exemplify, she per- 
sisted in the indulgence of a most 
extraordinary piece of fiction, and 
this it was:—Her son had grown for 
twelve years under the honoured 
name of Shields; she now insisted 
that he should commence his ap- 
prenticeship as Fleshpots. What the 
woman meant by such caprice we 
know not, especially as she became 
more vehement in this her resolution, 
after hearing an eloquent discourse 
on the sinfulness of false witnessing. 
Briefly, to the wonderment of certain 
authorities, Silas was bound in the 
‘mame of ® * # # the ex-treasurer. 
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We can only say with Mr Otway, 
“ women have strong constitutions.” 

Silas, it must be owned, was a 
sharp, shrewd lad; his master never 
doubted his cleverness; but when, 
in the first week of his service, he 
had sent into circulation two bad 
dollars and a shilling, many a time 
unsuccessfully proffered from the 
till by his employer, he from that 
moment rose in the estimation of 
Mr Sol; but only rose to rise still 
higher, when—on twe of the coun- 
terfeits being brought back by the 
customers, the one the wife of a 
sailor, and the other a little girl—he, 
in the most civil, but withal deter- 
mined tone, declared they must be 
mistaken ; neither dollar nor shilling 
could have issued from “ their”? till; 
they were not in the habit of taking 
bad coin; besides, people should 
look at their money before they left 
ashop. On his next club night, Mr 
Sol could not refrain from speaking 
of the extraordinary sharpness of his 
apprentice, though he did not par- 
ticularize the special cause of his 
eulogy. After this time Silas waxed 
great in the house; what medals of 
victory are to the soldier, the three 
pocket-pieces were, in the eyes of 
his master, to our apprentice, who 
wisely argued, that if bad money 
were unfortunately taken, bad money 
should be “got off.” Are not many 
respectable people of the like just 
opinion ? 

Mr Sol was growing rich. Despite 
the heavy excise, he continued to 
flourish ; and we say not too much 
when we avow that Silas flourished 
with him. He would have been com- 
pletely happy but for the persecu- 
tions of Betsy the housemaid, who, 
whether he would or not, was deter- 
mined upon loving him. He had 
hinted this to his mother, who failed 
not to bestow the most virtuous 
abuse on “the forward hussy ;” at 
the same time declaring that women 
were horribly altered since she was 
young. Besides, Betsy was abso- 
lutely a parish apprentice. She was, 
itis true, buxom and good-tempered; 
and yet, with all this, she would love 
Silas; who, it must be}’confessed, 
was too respectable in his views to 
encourage two young ladies at the 
same time. Amelia Sol, a gentle 
maiden not quite thirty, had fixed 
the apprentice; though whether by 
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the prospect of her father’s shop and 
good-will, or whether by her own 
beauty,—for she had, with other 
equal charms, a furtive expression 
of eye, sometimes called a squint— 
we know not. Certain it is, they 
burned with a mutual flame; and 
Silas, when the term of his appren- 
ticeship had but a few hours to run, 
with an undaunted face opened the 
business to his excellent master. 

‘** Why, see ye, Silas,’—and Mr Sol 
looked and spoke like any one of 
the five hundred cosey old gentle- 
men in the old comedies,—* Amelia 
is certainly beyond your match. It 
is true you have been a very indus- 
trious lad; but then Amelia expects 
great offers. You have, 1 don’t deny 
it, behaved very respectably—up 
early, and down late—saved me 
many bad debts. But then Amelia 
cost me a great deal of money; the 
card-cases and the tea-rug are her 
own work. Iown you understand 
your business; but then Ame- 
lia” ——. 

At this interesting moment Mr 
Sol was called into his shop, and 
from thence went into his reom, 
accompanied by three, evidently 
unexpected, visitors. This interrup- 
tion was particularly unfortunate ; 
for Mr Sol had made his mind up to 
give Amelia to Silas, but very pru- 
dently withheld a sudden consent, 
in order to make the gift more pre- 
cious. Though Silas knew not that 
the line had been written, he then 
felt “that the course of true love 
never did run smooth”—for the first 
time in his life this respectable ap- 
prentice could have sworn. - Intense 
love made him needlessly impatient; 
for, on the same evening, his wor- 
thy master re-opened the business 
with a clear determination to “ make 
two lovers happy.” With this lau- 
dable view, he commenced, and had 
got as far as— 

“ Well, Silas, as a virtuous wo- 
man is a crown of glory,” when the 
ve interrupted him. 

ilas rose from the chair to which 


he had been politely invited by his 
patron; and, with praiseworthy de- 
ference, his hands hanging at his 
sides, and his head inclined some- 
what forward, thus addressed him :— 

“ Your pardon, worthy sir, for my 
presumption this morning. I have 
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considered the error of my ways, 
and now repent of my audacity.” 

* Well, well, it was a bold deed: 
but you’re a Jad of spirit, Silas; and 
as afaint heart never won—eh?” And 
here the master chuckled a laugh, 
and gave a searching wink, though, 
for its effect, he might as well have 
winked at a dead man, or a dead 
wall; for Silas, unmoved, pro- 
ceeded— 

“ Feeling, sir, that your excellent 
daughter is far above me”—— 

“ Ay, ay; but I’m the last mam 
to brag of family. If we come to 
the truth, all the same flesh, Silas; 
and so” 

Silas was not persuaded by the 
philosophy of his master; for he 
continued to apologize, until, op« 
pressed by his repentant diffidence, 
Mr Sol jumped trom his seat, ran 
to the stairs, and called Amelia; at 
the word, the modesty of Silas 
strengthened into resolution. With 
an assured air he- was retiring to- 
wards the door when the maiden 
entered; it was a critical moment. 
Taking Amelia by the hand, ber pa 
rent advanced to Silas, who, shrink- 
ing, still retreated,—his master still 
talking, and still following him up, 
and the gentle virgin blushing a 
deeper red, at every syllable. In 
this manner, the three had just com 
pleted the circuit of a tolerably large 
room, and Mr Sol, with a gush of 
affection, accompanied with admir- 
able pantomime, just “like one of 
those harlotry players,” had exclaim- 
ed—* Take her, and bless ye both,” 
when Silas vanished. Had the floor 
opened and swallowed him, father 
and daughter could not have been 
more astounded ; they stood, each 
with an open mouth, petrified by his 
retreating steps, which in the awful 
silence told with horrible distinct- 
ness! How long their astonishment 
might have lasted passes our specu- 
lation to say, had they not been vio- 
lently brought back to this world by 
the street door, which, turning on 
its infernal hinges, “ grated harsh 
thunder!” On this a floed of tears 
relieved the forsaken Amelia, whilst 
a torrent of oaths comforted her 
father. The benevolent soul was 
struck tothe coreby the ingratitude of 
his late apprentice—for, from twelve 
o'clock that day, the indentures of 
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Silas bad been waste parchment. 
Was it possible that he could know 
of the mishap of the morning? Oh, 
no! Had Silas been aware that the 
’ best of masters was exchequered to 
double the amount of his worldly 

oods for only defrauding the excise, 
Re would have been the last to leave 
him; for left him he most assured- 
ly had; as on the instant and anxious 
search of father and daughter, it was 
but too apparent that he had sent 
away each and every of his three 
deal boxes. 

“ The scoundrel came to my house 
with a bundle no bigger than my 
fist, and he quits my service with 
three boxes !”’ 

Something must be allowed to hu- 
man infirmity ; poor Mr Sol was not 
so much disgusted at what Silas had 
taken, as at what Silas had left. 
Amelia, who really loved the run- 
away, wept and said nothing. Beau- 
tiful is woman’s gratitude! and Ame- 
lia was grateful for past favours: for 
Silas was the first and only “ mon- 
ster wearing the human form” who 
had ever said a civil word to her! 

But we must not give up Silas 
undefended. It was not his fault, if 
his master suffered his parlour key- 
hole to hunger for paper. He had 
no wish to pry or listen; but if peo- 
ple would talk in alt, whilst he mo- 
ved, like a mole, about his business, 
family matters would cleave the ear 
which, however it tried, could not 
be deaf. If Silas felt annoyed at the 
delinquency of his master, he was 
absolutely shocked that it should 
be found out; but the profligacy of 
Mr Sol being made as public as the 
light of his namesake, was it prudent 
for a young man, just entering life, 
to ally himself to such a connexion ? 
His heart bled for Amelia; but the 
illiberal world would not discrimi- 
nate ; in quitting her, he felt he left 
his dearest hopes, but would it be 
proper to marry “into such a fami- 

’—would it be respectable ? 

As we are touching on the various 
accidents of this one eventful day, 
we must not forget to chronicle an 
accident which befell Betsy—the de- 
spised, the discarded Betsy. About 
an hour after the visit of the three 
mysterious persons, of whom we 
have before spoken, it was notified 
tothe housemaid—though we almost 
feel convinced that Silas heard no 
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syllable of the discourse,—that she 
was suddenly become the mistress 
of little less than five hundred 
pounds. A lottery-ticket and a blue- 
coat boy account for the windfall. 

Silas was scarcely emancipated 
from the thraldom of apprenticeship, 
when he was doomed to endure—in 
addition to the loss of Amelia—an- 
other, and if possible, a more bitter 
privation. The tide-waiter had been 
some time dead, and Mrs Hannah 
Shields, retired on her means, lived 
as she could. Her son was the per- 
fection of filial compliance ; for his 
mother, having in a hasty moment 
commanded him never again to ap- 
pear before her—(Silas had been 
somewhat energetic on filthy money 
matters )—he obeyed her to the very 
letter ; nay, though he heard she was 
in her mortal sickness, he did not 
dare to violate her orders. Once, 
indeed, he approached the door ; but 
was scared from the threshold by 
the appearance of the doctor’s boy, 
about to deliver for the patient at 
least half-a-dozen phials. Silas won- 
dered how the man of physic was to 
be paid. He had no money to 
spare ; and in his outset of life—for 
he would wisely harp on that string 
—to saddle himself with responsibi- 
lities which he had, as he conceived, 
no present means of paying, was not 
honest, was not respectable. 

Death, however, despite of the 
doctor, marched sternly to his pur- 
pose, and, deaf to the shrieks and 
ravings of the poor soul, carried off 
his victim. Silas now conceived him- 
self released from the injunctions of 
his mother, and with filial haste rush- 
ed to the lodging which, to his hor- 
ror, he found stripped of nearly 
every thing. He entered the room 
at the moment the nurse was curi- 
ously trying a small packet, in order 
to come at its contents without risk- 
ing the felony of breaking the seal. 
Silas snatched at the missive, which 
he found directed in his mother’s 
hand—that was never to be mistaken. 
—to himself. Casting a disappoint- 
ed glance about the walls, he de- 
scended the stairs to hide his emo- 
tion, and to break the parcel. He 
found it to contain minute direc- 
tions for his mother’s funeral, and— 
but why mention money at such a 
moment —it likewise contained a 
hundred and fifty guineas. Ina ter- 
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rible letter, addressed to her son, 
the miserable woman denounced 
herself as the worst of sinners, and 
with this deep sense of her own un- 
worthiness, charged Silas not to lay 
out a penny more than was abso- 
lutely necessary on her burial. The 
young man, impressed with this so- 
lemn adjuration, as he conceived, 
most aptly fulfilled his duty, by 
spending not one farthing on the 
ceremony. He was so affected, 
that it was full ten days ere he could 
trust himself near his mother’s late 
dwelling, and then, what was his 
mortification on learning, that she 
had been interred at the parish 
charge! The authorities, urged by 
the nurse, applied to Silas for reim- 
bursement; at the same time hinting 
at the probable contents of the par- 
cel, which, as he refused to pay, 
they required to see. On this point 
Silas was decided ; the packet con- 
tained family secrets, of no import- 
ance to any but himself, and would 
the overseers wish to rake up the 
errors of the dead? No; they were 
too considerate to desire it ; and, for 
himself, he trusted he was too re- 
spectable to permit it. The over- 
seers were vanquished; and Silas 
felt that the spirit of his mother 
was, on one point at least, appeas- 
ed; for she had been put into the 
earth at the very least possible ex- 
pense. With this comforting assu- 
rance, and wiping away some na- 
tural tears, Silas, with quite dry eyes, 
looked out for a shop. 

But a very few weeks elapsed ere 
our hero was a householder. Would 
we were equal to the task—it would 
cast a perpetual halo around our 
humble pen, could we faithfully de- 
scribe the feelings of Mr Silas Flesh- 
pots running riot over Chinese 
bridges, vaulting over elephants’ 
backs, and now expanding at the 
forms and plumage of parrots and 
paroquets, and now brooding, with 
halcyon wings, on oriental lakes. 
Let not our reader marvel at these 
exotic images, though transported to 
London. We speak of Silas on the 
first Sunday of his housekeeping; 
when lying in bed, the sun shining, 
—([for this happened to be the sum- 
mer, when the sun was visible in 
every street in Limehouse ]—steep- 
ing in eastern light the bed-curtains 
Which encompassed the young be- 
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inner, and cast on him a trance of 
inexpressible delight. It was then 
the bed-furniture, enriched with its 
multitudinous pattern of beast, bird, 
fish, and tree, exercised a mystic 
power on the rapt beholder. The 
elephants grew bigger, and twisted 
their lithe trunks in token of glad 
greeting—the palm-trees grew and 
grew—the birds fluttered,—the wa- 
ters rippled—yea, and a stream of 
melody floated underneath the tes- 
ter! To the ecstatic eye of Flesh- 
pots every thing was real, was true; 
and-his ears drank in a living music. 
Whence, enquires the reader, all 
these wonders ? again we say, from 
the bed-curtains. We think we can 
satisfactorily explain the miracle. 
Thus it was. When Silas, at twelve 
years old, was first brought to the 
unfortunate Mr Sol, that beneficent 
man was confined to bed—suffering 
from a late supper of questionable 
mussels.—Sneer not, reader, lam- 
preys have dethroned kings !—The 
parish-boy was naturally awe- struck; 
every article in the presence-cham- 
ber was instantaneously burnt, as 
with a branding-iron, into his tender 
memory. His moral being had, in 
that one minute, if we may use the 
word, stereotyped every object pre- 
sented to his senses. Let the won- 
der of the boy explain the ecstasy 
of the man; for the very curtains 
which impressed the child from Saint 
Sepulchre’s, actually hung, on the 
morning of which we speak, about 
the housekeeper of Saint ————. 
Every elephant was become his own, 
every tree, and every feather! We 
feel that a whole volume of meta- 
physics might hereon be written; 
the matter for the task being no 
more recondite than faded bed-fur- 
niture, and Silas Fleshpots, boy, con- 
trasted with the same Silas, man. 
If the reader be a philosopher we 
think he will understand us; if he be 
not, we own, with him, the whole 
paragraph to be unutterable non- 
sense. 
~ So carried away were the feelings 
of Silas, so possessed was he, by the 
changes of the past years, and the 
hoped glories of the future—that he 
had wholly forgotten a late most im- 
portant ceremony. Yes: his young 
wife, the good-tempered, red-face 
Betsy, Jay unthought of, by his side. 
As the marriage, in consequence, no 





“doubt, of the recent death of Mrs 


‘moment. 


Shields, had been so quietly cele- 
brated, we may be excused for omit- 
ting to speak of it, until the present 
Silas, we conceive, vindi- 
cated his claim to the softer emo- 
tions by his union with Betsy: the 

oor girl—although, as we have be- 
Fore remarked, she was amiable 
and good-looking—loved him, and 
though his bosom was yet bleeding 


-with the thoughts of Amelia, a vic- 


tim to the misconduct of her father, 


;he manfully determined on a self- 


sacrifice to pity, and, caring -but 
little for Betsy, magnanimously 
matried her. It was odd, but the 
sum, won by his bride from Cvop- 


-é@r’s Hall, was a few pounds over 


the amount required for the good- 
will of his late master’s establish- 
ment. Silas might, indeed, have had 
time granted to pay the money, but 
scorning all obligation, he thought it 
most independent to marry. With his 
previous savings, and— Plutusand his 


: executive officer alone know how mo- 


‘fless to answer—Yes. 


ney grows with some people—other 
trifles, he contrived to purchase the 
greater part of the furniture of his 
quondam employer; among which 
were the elephantine bed-curtains. 
On the very day which rose on Silas 
Fleshpots, stationed tor the first time 
at his own shop-door, (as he stood, 
with his sharp frost-coloured face, 
and his intensely-mangled sleeves 
and apron, he looked the embryo 
gw ge of at least half a plum,) 

r Sel exhibited himself to the phi- 
lanthropists of Fleet- market, cooped 
in the iron cage for wicked debtors. 
And did Silas never think of Ame- 
lia? Sorry are we for human weak- 
It was she 
who ruffled the honeymoon with the 
first quarrel : for Mrs Fleshpots, lia- 


ving occasion to enlarge the ward- 


robe of her husband; by half a 
dozen new shifts, called in a foreign 
needle to assist her own. Now, 


- Amelia was reduced to ply as a 


daily sempstress, and it was with 


‘considerable emphasis; that Mr 


U 


Fleshpots accused his spouse of 
want of common feeling for her late 
mistress; for, in his own words, he 


~ had no doubt that “the poor thing 
* would have come just as cheap.” 


Every day added to the wealth 


and to the respectability of Flesh- | 
pow; indeed, there seemed with - 
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him a subtle sympathy between 
cash and character. They were the 
“ twin cherries” on his household 
stalk: in very truth they were so 
alike, that even Silas himself would 
at times have been puzzled to decide 
which was which; fortunately his 
philosophy raised him above nice 
distinctions. It was not loug ere 
Fieshpots rose to an overseer; from 
overseer, he dilated into contractor 
—a love of purely financial opera- 
tions then fell upon him, and he 
became, in quite an unostentatious 
way, Billbroker. Here was a wide 
field for his philanthropy ; we might, 
but we will not, cite a thousand in- 
stances of its operation. Did a young 
couple set up, especially in the 
tallow-line, in his neighbourhood— 
it was not long ere the kindest of- 
fers were made to them; not indeed 
by Fleshpots; no, he shunned the 
applause of such public goodness— 
but by his almoner, a friend who— 
on merely the written signature of 
the party—would sometimes pay 
down hard guineas. Palpable, glit- 
tering gold, for a few scratches of 
the pen! It cannot be disguised that 
certain results, never contemplated 
by the original benefactor, would 
distress all parties; but these ac- 
cidents would only more strongly 
illustrate the worth of Fleshpots. 
He was not the man to oppress 
young beginners, by clamouring for 
instant restitution; no, no—he would 
give them months, or years ;—and 
when grasping neighbours, he could 
have named, were making fifty per 
cent, he in scarcely one instance 
required more than forty-five. And 
what bettered these transactions was 
the secrecy with which they were 
effected ; he knew that it might hurt 
the credit of a young tradesman, if 
a certain lease-security, or bond, or 
mortgage were known, and so, with 
delicate consideration, never breath- 
ed a word about it. On the con- 


. trary, where he had most served, 


there would he most praise: thus 
it was not unusual to hear the name 
of Fleshpots quoted as an example 
of consummate liberality—as of a 
man who “ would live and let live.” 
Of course, a few malign and envious 


: spirits would spit their bitterness. 


It is painful to be compelled to be- 
lieve; that in oné very hard winter, 


‘when Mr Flesbpots, iu the benignity 
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of his nature, dispensed one pound 
of candles to each of fifty pauper 
families of six—there were people 
who sneeringly remarked, that the 
donor had not long had the contract 
to supply the parish. Such asper- 
sions were weak as they were wick- 
ed; they could no more dim the 
bright respectability of Fleshpots, 
than they could tarnish the eplendid 
silver wine-cooler, presented to him 
on his retirement from office by a 
grateful vestry. 

“ Wisdom is found,” says an ob- 
scure poet, “ with childhood *bout 
its knees!” Let this be granted, 
and there never was a wiser being 
than our kind hero. No man took a 
more lively interest in the Sabbath 
and parochial schools of Limehouse. 
The acumen with which he examin- 
ed the awe-struck scholars, his im- 
pressiveness when he came to the 
Decalogue—and here we are remind- 
ed of a touching circumstance, 
powerfully illustrative of Fleshpots’ 
high sense of moral justice—of his 
exceeding fitness as an amateur in- 
structor of youth. Being of the 


vestry, our hero received a small 
premium with a lad from the work- 


house, a boy whom—for he had no 
children of his own—it was his wish 
to make a great deal of. The boy 
was dull and delicate; but his deli- 
cacy, as his master said, might have 
been looked over, had he been honest. 
Fleshpots, who taught two schools 
* not to steal,” failed to impress the 
commandment on Peter. 

Our friend, as overseer, was of 
course, appealed to by many worth- 
less people—by persons who not only 
had very equivocal claims toany relief, 
but who certainly had no claim at all 
on the benevolence of Limehouse. 
Sailors are, proverbially, the most 
inconsiderate and ignorant of men: 
thus, Fleshpots was often pestered 
by the importunity of starving sea- 
men, who swore they were of his 
parish, when he swore—for he would 
swear before seamen—they were 
not. One day—time runs on, Silas 
had been five-and-twenty years in 
trade—a wretched sea-faring man, 
of more than middle age, came as 
claimant on the overseer, who, in 
terms not to be misunderstood, bade 
him troop for an impostor. The 
man— there was starvation in his 
looks—quitted the shop with a 
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wicked oath, and Silas returned to 
his nap in his back-parlour. No 
sooner had he closed the door, than 
Peter ran into the street, and beckon- 
ing to the sailor, put into his hands a 
part and parcel of his master’s law- 
ful property. Fortunately for pub- 
lic morals, the boy was detected; 
and, at the instance of Mr Fleshpote, 
confined in the proper asylum for all 
disobeying apprentices. 

The cook of Mr Keelhaul, ship- 
owner, in the freedom with which 
she parted with the refuse of the 
kitchen, bore a flattering testimony 
to the wealth of her employer. She 
had that day sold her merchandise 
to the tallow-chandler, and that com- 
prised not only the usual perqui- 
sites, but five collops of fat meat, 
accidentally, no doubt, thrown into 
the vessel. The transfer of this pro- 
perty had not been made ten minutes 
before the sailor, lawfully rebuffed 
by the overseer, quitted the door. 
Peter had seen the man—had heard 
his master —and yet Peter, as he 
thought, unobserved, purloined the 
identical pieces of meat, and ran and 
placed them in the hands of the tar. 

Let us not dwell on youthful de- 
pravity : suffice it, the boy was con- 
fined; in his confinement enlarged 
his acquaintance, who, in the end, 
tempted him to run from an exeel- 
lent master. From small pickings, 
he went on to serious thefts; and— 
but what was to be expected—Peter 
was hanged for highway robbery. 
This painful incident displays the 
wisdom of Fleshpots—had he not, 
in the first instance, prosecuted 
Peter, the boy might have robbed, 
with impunity, till he became grey- 
headed; whereas, he was provi- 
dentially cut off, at seven-and- 
twenty | 

Some thtee or four weeks after 
the theft of Peter, as Fleshpots and 
Timbrel were settling some affairs 
of partnership—this was soon after 
the removal of the latter gentleman 
from Sheerness,—the overseer was 
summoned on a coroner’s jury. 
Attending at the due place and hour, 
he learned that the deceased was a 
sailor. On view of the body, he 
moreover discovered it to be that of 
the importunate beggar, for relieving 
whom Peter was then sufferin 
durance. The man had been foun 
dead ; how he died was not known; 
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some of the jury thought of too 
much liquor—some of too little 
food; Fieshpots inclined to the 
former opinion. However, the ver- 
dict ran that “ Thomas Roper was 
found dead!” Our readers must 
recollect the name of the deceased ; 
yes, the dead man—as proved by 
certain papers about him—was no 
other than the verse-writing distil- 
ler’s clerk—the profligate youth, who 
had rather chosen to scrape the hard 
ribs of a man-of-war, than to endure 
the loving arms of Hannah Shields. 
We are happy to think, that in the 
body of Thomas Roper, Silas did 
not recognise that of his parent; no, 
we believe the delicacy of Hannah 
had always kept from her son the 
name and state of the author of his 
being. What would have been the 
anguish of Fleshpots, had he known 
he had been sitting on his own 
father ? 

The event, however, passed not 
without some slight pain—though all 
in the way of business—to Fleshpots. 
Mr Timbrel partook with himself the 
delight of affording assistance to 
destitute seamen. Money was lent 


them on their wages and prize-mo- 


ney ; and it so happened, that amon 

other documents, faithfully deliver- 
ed by Timbrel to his partner, was 
an instrument which, ultimately, 
brought them in six hundred per 
cent. It was no other than the right 
to receive prize-money due to one 
Thomas Roper, and sold by him, for 
something less than an old song, to 
Mr Timbrel. How one recollection 
awakens another! It was then, and 
for the first time for many, many 
years, that Fleshpots recollected a 
certain paper, bequeathed to him by 
his mother, with the addition of 
seventy-five guineas, to be given to 
one Thomas Roper, sailor, whom in 
her own words, she had “cruelly 
treated.” Now, among the many 
thousand sailors, how was Silas to 
find out Thomas? And as for any 
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cruelty on the part of his mother, it 
could not be; the poor woman was 
beside herself with the terrors of 
near death. If he had known it had 
been the same Thomas! And this 
he said to himself—kind creature! 
—at least fifty times. 

And Silas continued to flourish. 
His wife, at the time of his retire- 
ment from business—for we ap- 
proach that golden epoch—had been 
dead some fifteen years. ° Silas felt 
her loss, was lone and solitary: for, 
about the same time, he had been 
wounded by base ingratitude. A 
young tradesman, to whom he had 
lent a considerable sum, failed in his 

ayments, and escaped to America. 
t will illustrate the peculiar bene- 
volence of our hero, when we in- 
form our readers, that so far from 
visiting the innocent partner of the 
villain with reproach and contempt, 
he, on the contrary, received her— 
though comparatively young and in- 
experienced—under his roof, in-the 
trustworthy situation of housekeep- 
er. Poor thing! she received his 
dying words, and an annuity. 

Fleshpots died, fairly laden with 
respectability. He was the patron 
of twenty charities—and, towards 
the close of his life, never eat of a 
hot joint on Sundays. He died, and 
died in peace; for the reports, that 
in his last moments he raved about 
twenty women in white squinting 
fire at him—of half a dozen devils, 
with pig- tails, and in sailors’ jackets, 
roaring about him—of vats of boiling 
gold, and such distempered noa- 
sense, were, we believe, fully traced 
to the malice of a disappointed un- 
dertaker. 

Silas Fleshpots was a respectable 
man: this cannot be doubted; it is 
chiselled in his epitaph : chiselled in 
—_ letters; for it was especially 
ordered in his will, that his respec- 
tability should go forth and stand for 
ever—large. 
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I RECOMMENDED visitors to go 
through the woods to Waters Meet, 
and with this object, that they might, 
on their return by the left bank of 
the river, enjoy the evening effects 
over the continually changing scene 
frem the Waters Meet to Lynmouth ; 
— it for granted, that no one 
who has the least perception of the 
beauties of nature will hasten his 
return during the broad day. To 
those who would leave their carriage 
at Lynmouth bridge, and speed to 
Waters Meet, because it is a sight to 
talk about and not to enjoy, I give 
no advice—for it matters not which 
way they go, or if they go at all. 
There is likewise some shelter from 
the sun, through the woods; though 
the way is more fatiguing, by dis- 
tance, by ascents, and by descents. 
But there can be no reason so good 
for this choice, as that the return 
may be on the other side of the river, 
during the evening light—the mat- 
ted woods, the water alternately in 
shade and gleaming, the hills soft- 
ened, and their windings marked by 
tender lights over the projecting 
points, and the broad mass of inde- 
scribable mixture of ultramarine, 
purple, and gold (the first predomi- 
nating), will call forth admiration at 
every step, and the walk taken at 
this time will be long remembered. 
But the approach through the wood 
is not the most favourable for view- 
ing Waters Meet itself. The best 
point for a first view is from above, 
in the walk on the left bank, for 
from thence the whole range is best 
seen, the folding of the hills, and the 
course of the two streams. That to 
the right inconsiderable, and scarce- 
ly more than a brook, yet extremely 
beautiful, and well worth tracing 
higher up. The principal river is to 
the l@t, indeed the other is so small 
that the junction is scarcely notice- 
able, and will disappoint those who, 
by the name, might be led to make 
comparisons with other rivers. Here 
is no magnitude of waters—all that 
is seen from above is a shallow, un- 
oe stream—unimportant if it 
did not bear within it a character of 
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wildness and freedom, seen in the 
distant, though small, falls between 
dark masses of stone, that teach it 
but to assert its liberty, in sparkling 
foam, the effect of which is yet seen, 
in a few white streaks, that steal 
quietly under the boughs of trees by 
the banks, and again turn into the 
middle of the stream. 

Sketchers are very unlike tourists 
in general, who go to the points and 
sights directly, and by the most easy 
ways. Sketchers resemble rather 
poor emigrants to a distant land, 
who have to work their passage. 
So Pictor and I could not be said to 
have taken either of the above-men- 
tioned ways to Waters Meet, for we 
were, as temptation took us, on 
either side of the stream. It was no 
ignis fatuus that we were following, 
sometimes middle deep, sometimes 
high suspended over brown pool and 
foaming cataract; but the sweet spi- 
rit of taste, the true “ genius loci,” 
that, though invisible itself, threw 
the choice and discriminating gleams 
of its magic lanthorn before us, over 
rock and water, moss and leafage, 
across stream, and back again. But 
Waters Meet we reached. So it is 
in life, there are more paths than the 
beaten high-road, that lead to one 
object, though commonplace people 
can never comprehend that there 
can possibly be any way but the one 
they came by, and stare with wonder 
and disappointment at finding the 
Fools of Gesius arrive by a way of 
their own discovering, and would 
give their eyes for all the adventures 
they have picked up in the ¢erra in- 
cognita. 

Our longest detention was on the 
right bank, looking down upon the 
river, and fronting it, as it courses 
the opening of the hills, which make 
a sudden bend to the left, leading to 
the Waters Meet. We were both 
busy with our colours—and indeed 
the scene is well worth appropria- 
tion—we looked over the tops, and 
between the lighter branches of trees 
of a wood that descended to the 
water, and took its continuation to 
our left, ee it rose to the higher 

s 
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hill, which was beautifully broken 
with grey rock towards the summit, 
and formed a graceful outline, as it 
fell towards the stream—the oppo- 
site ascent was, to the eye, less of a 
ridge, and more varied in its foldings, 
the lower part separated from pre- 
cipitous banks, the hollows being 
filled with trees, through and among 
which the side line of a path was 
visible. The immediate background 
to these risings was a mass of high 
wood, somewhat projecting towards 
the centre, at which point the waters, 
from the two defiles to the right 
and left, meet. From the point 
from which we took our sketch, 
these tributary streams were not 
seen. The places of their passage 
were distinctly marked in the dips 
and falling back of the woods. Be- 
fore reaching their range, there is 
little more than underwood, but the 
background itself is a mass of much 
finer wood. The colour of this scene 
was very attractive, the whole mass 
to the right was one golden colour, 
excepting towards the bottom, where 
dark shadows were thrown across, 
as from the opposite bank, and va- 
ried by their intermixture with those 
of passing clouds, constantly cross- 
ing the ridge; beyond, the back- 
ground was of that beautiful deep, 
yet silvery green, which Poussin so 
successfully represented, and in this 
instance, it was rendered more beau- 
tiful by curling blue smoke, rising 
up from behind the ridge, and gra- 
dually losing itself amongst the deep 
tones. As we stood high, the blue 
of the sky, that was finely set off 
against the golden hills, was reflect- 
ed below us, only intercepted by, 
here and there, the stones that were 
scattered about in the bed, and by 
the white mark of the interrup- 
tion they occasioned. Upwards 
through this rose the small out- 
shoots of the transparent and tend- 
erly pencilled leaves of the light 
trees immediately below us. e- 
yond the line of the reflected sky, 
upwards in the picture, the water 
partook of the colour of the hills 
reflected in it, and the nearer trees 
that bent down to it, but was cross- 
ed, though sparingly, by grey streaks, 
that at once marked its width and 
course. Here it was a placid and 
beautiful mirror ; beyond, there was 
the lightest touch of foam seen oc- 


casionally, that indicated another, 
and more busy character, at a 
greater distance. Pictor was much 
struck with the smoke in so seques- 
tered a spot, and exclaimed, * We 
have found the enchanter’s retreat, 
and are come to his mystical fumi- 
gation.” 

Sketcher. Your conjecture is 
nearer the truth than you imagine. 
There is a building down under that 
ridge—you have not been here since 
its erection ? 

Pictor. No; but I have heard so 
much of the bad taste in building 
at Waters Meet, and thereby de- 
stroying the scenery, that I would 
rather hasten to the spot to judge 
for myself, 

Shetcher, Destroy the scenery! 
Did Pictor believe that a few feet 
of wall and habitable dwelling 
would destroy such scenery as this? 
By what? by its dimensions? Then 
it must be vast indeed. By its vul- 

ar pretensions? From that, the 
eeling which selected the spot has 
rescued it. And had it been so, the 
watchful and jealous spirit of Beau- 
ty that visits the favoured earth, 
and comes in gleam and mountain 
wreath, would have soared to the 
clouds, and laid complaint before 
the winds of Heaven, that would 
have rushed down, and, in judicial 
tornado, have swept it from its 
foundation—and have called from 
their sleep of years the satyrs to 
sylvanize the spot again with their 
hoofs, after they had trampled to 
death the offending architect, and 
kicked him into the cauldron of the 
Lynn. 

Pictor. You know my opinion 
is favourable to architecture in most 
situations—only let it agree in cha 
racter with the place. It is the con- 
secration of Art to Nature. 

Shetcher. How beautifully exem- 
plified in the Sibyl’s Temple. What 
exquisite architecture is that! and 
where is there more awful rock and 
chasm, and waterfall, than below 
that very Temple? It may be said 
that antiquity has matted together, 
and bound with fabulous bond, 
buildings and scenery; but the lit- 
tle low walls by Neptune’s grotto 
have no charm of association, for 
they were placed there by a French 
general ; yet have they acharm, and, 
standing as they do upon the very 
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verge and boundary of safety, se- 
parating the small yet solid base 
from the black gulf and cavern- 
ous uproar around it, are as an en- 
chanted circle in the windings of the 
Inferno. 

Pictor. That smoke, which I call- 
ed the enchanter’s fumigation, owes 
its mystery to the concealment of its 
source. 

Shetcher. The great sublime of the 
crater of a volcano—but mystery 
works not always in so vast a labo- 
ratory. I have a vivid recollection 
of a fine sketch of Danby’s, where 
the source was visible and insignifi- 
cant, and it was its very insignifi- 
cance, from its apparent inadequate- 
ness to the effect produced, that 


_created a new wonder. The subject 


was, the Fisherman of the Ara- 
bian Tales, letting the Genie out of 
the case. The scene was admirable, 
it was a low shore, by an inlet of the 
sea, among sterile mountains, seen 
at a distance across the bay, and 
threw a shadow on the opposite 
hills, one slight spot of which was 
faintly illuminated, connecting as it 
were, by a touch of magic light, the 
whole scene, and subduing all to the 
potency of the spell. The Fisher- 
man and the vase, were mere 
spots; but the attitude of the af- 
frighted man, admirable. As you 
looked at the sketch, you could be- 
lieve the smoke in motion, and — 
all space, and universal awe an 
stillness pervading the indistinct 
earth, and sky, and water, as await- 
ing in awful suspense the embody- 
ing of the Demon. The scene was 
such as enchantment might have 
removed from man, and you could 
believe that the Fisherman’s steps, 
as he wended from his home, had 
with magical conveyance travelled 
beyond the habitable world to the 
terra incognita, where demons dwell 
invisible. 

Pictor. I know the piece well, 
amere half hour’s work on a most 
happy conception, at an evening 
meeting of a few artists and ama- 


Pictor. 
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teurs, a delightful and improving 
society, of which I was often an idle 
and unworthy member. At another 
time we may talk more fully of 
those evenings. I am sure they were 
beneficial, and great men arose in 
our little body. If, however, you 
are desirous to see the house erect- 
ed at Waters Meet, let us descend 
to the small stone bridge, cross the 
Lynn, and view it from the park 
above, for there you will best see 
the scenery and the building, and 
their effect upon each other. 

It was not long ere, crossing the 
stone bridge, we reached the point 
above, on the opposite bank,and from 
thence had the view opened to us 
of the passages of both streams, their 
junction, and the small area, which 
Mr Halliday had judiciously select- 
ed for his house. It is a clear spot, 
that at first view might appear to be 
entirely enclosed by wooded hills, 
and waters, and so shut in and hid 
by an indescribable veil the defiles 
through which the streams came, 
that immediately behind the house 
winding off suddenly to the left. I 
would strongly recommend sketch- 
ers to follow this turning. There 
are exquisite studies at a very short 
distance from the house; the water 
is narrow and somewhat variable, 
and the trees, in their magnitude, di- 
rection, and assemblage, happily 
blend the wild and beautiful. We 
did not upon this occasion extend 
our speculations beyond Waters 
Meet. We lay for some time on the 
bank, with our faces towards the 
blue heavens, that continually send- 
ing forth their winged cloud-mes- 
sengers to the golden hills, seemed 
not to have forgotten a modicum of 
delicious air for the refreshment of 
admiring visitors. How delightful 
is the fragrance of woods—how re- 
freshing, those lonely spots of the 
earth that, blessed by days, by nights, 
hold converse with the sun, and the 
moon, and the stars! They are un- 
der a hallowed atmosphere, and we 
breathe pleasure in its purity. 


“ Care egies benies 


E voi solinghi, e taciturni orrori, 
Di riposo e di pace alberghi veri, 
O quanto volontieri 

A rivedervi i torno.” 


Shetcher. 1 am charmed with your 
quotation, for it proves that the 


building has given no offence to 
your feeling. Though it has ele- 
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gance, it is rustic elegance, and 
seems as if it grew up with the 
woods, and for them; it does not 
appear in your mind to have de- 
stroyed the idea of the solinghi e ta- 
citurni orrori, and that might seem 
strange to many; but such exactly 
is the effect upon me. I do not, 
however, quite like Guarini’s “ so- 
linghi,” nor his “ orrori.” They are 
strong words, and too awful for the 
repose and peace, and the dwelling 
and home of the next line. 

Pictor. Yet how often have you 
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felt the “ solinghi e taciturni orrori,” 
with all the pleasure of a silvan en- 
thusiast. 

Shketcher. True—but not at that 
moment, thinking of the ‘“ Alber- 
go di pace e di riposo;” rather 
under the mild enthusiasm of a sil- 
van worshipper, that felt the pre- 
sence of nature in her most august 
temple, and in that presence, pro- 
tection. The “ Selve beate di ripose 
e di pace,” are words of homely 
happiness, 


[April, 


“ That breathe no browner horror o’er the woods.” 


Pictor. I fear we are more in- 
debted to the soft Italian than to the 
sense of that scene in the pastoral. 
Few pastorals have been written 
among the real woods ; they mostly 
breathe of some urban regrets, que- 
rulous complaints, affecting to des- 

ise what it is palpable the soul sighs 
or. 

Sketcher. How absurd a thing is 
the Courtier’s Pastoral. Guarini 
himself, in this very panegyric, dis- 
gusts .you, offends you, by such 
words as “ dolce povertate,” and 
shamefully cuts short the slender 
skirts of his pastorella’s petticoat, 
and has the face to congratulate the 
maiden on her beggarly scantiness, 
It is a vile idea. Look abroad—na- 
ture has no stint—who can count the 


trees, the multitudinous leaves, the 
uncountable flowers, and the infi- 
nite all-beautiful in which they are 

resented to the eye, so as to charm - 
in every position, that the beauty is 
every where, and in greater profu- 
sion? Still these objects, and all 
God's creation, are teeming with pic- 
tures, so that the minutest living 
creature has, I doubt not, something 
to enjoy and worship. It is a vile 
slander on Nature, whose hand is 
prodigal in liberality, that bestows 
not with stint and measure, that she 
should be under the need of juggling 
with some travelling pedilar for a 
mutilated remnant of Manchester 
cotton to make a petticoat for her. 
sweetest guest. Listen to Guarini— 


“ Felice Pastorella— 

Cui cinge a pena il fianco 
Povera si, ma selicetta, 

E candida gonnella.” * 


Fill your forests with satyrs if you 
please, silvan deities, or their native 
beasts, but if you give them food and 
raiment, stint them not likea niggard- 
ly overseer. No painter was fonder 
of “ unadorned” nymphs than 
Titian, but he gave them plenty of 
drapery, and rich too, glistening, 
and floating to the sky and air. Now 
I am pleased with that habitation, 
because it tells me of comfort, of 


want—Sylvanus may dwell] there 
and keep open house. 

Pictor. 'To choice guests—yours 
is a ‘“ Sylvanus Urban,” and the 
dwelling, a‘ Gentleman’s Magazine.” 

Sketcher. Replete with many good 
things. Yes, and I should not be 
ashamed to see Pan accompanying 
Sylvia on the piano. Let me have a 
pastoral where there is no buying 
and selling, (not even sheep, ) where 


taste, of a liberal supply of everyg the poetical, if a real cannot, bounty 





* Guarini uses his Pastorella after the fashion of Stout, the beggar, in the nursery 
song, for ‘* He cut her petticoats all round about—he cut her petticoats all above her 
knee.” It is well the language is of a silken texture, or his pastoral would be for 


the Poor- house. 
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shall reign, and furnish all things to 
the wish; and let me have no prate 
about riches, —— by queru- 
lous regrets, in affected contempt, 
the poet’s desideratum into the 
“ golden age” of the banker. Poverty, 
like toil, is of the “ curse,” and is 
unfit for pastoral. How true is the 
expression of Juvenal, that the very 
sting of poverty is, that it makes 
ridiculous; and what can be more 
so than Guarini’s Pastorella? Be- 
sides, it bespeaks injustice or mis- 
fortune, and neither of them belong 
to the “ Care selve beate.” 

Pictor. No—let the poets’ and 
painters’ country, at least, be free 
from these and any other human 
nuisances. I never hear a tale of 
them, but I long for the silvan dwell- 
ing of repose and peace. O, what 
a refuge is this from politics and ini- 
quity. At this moment, how sweet 
does it seem to me in contrast to the 
recollection of recent disgust. 

Shetcher. Tell your detested tale, 
and then sit down, and rate at the 
world in good “ holyday terms.” 

Pictor. . ° * 
7 * * . * * 
* * * * * 

Sketcher. O the wretch! the wretch! 
O rather live among ourang-outangs. 
Oh! I could outdo Jacques in mis- 
anthropy, and migrate to dwell 
among the more gentle monsters. 

Pictor. Stay—stay—migrating mis- 
anthropy ill becomes the hearts of 
sketchers, alive as they must be to 


every touch of beauty, and generous 
to conceive all imaginary purity. 
Rather bless these woods that they 
have neither monkeys nor tigers ; 
and, if they do show you now and 
then a shake or so, it is but to exem- 
plify Hogarth’s line of beauty. Be- 
sides, think you so highly of your- 
self, as to imagine that you stand 
alone in goodness? Among the my- 
riads of the earth, trust me, there are 
many as good, many better, and 
many worse than yourself. “ Cast 
the net, and it will take of every 
kind.” There are plenty in the world 
for all social affections, and no one 
knows that better than the Sketcher. 

Shétcher. Thank you, Pictor, you 
are right, and as I see the smoke 
rising from that newly erected dwel- 
ling, it seems to spread the charm of 
human society, of taste, and of en- 
joying thankfulness over the beauti- 
ful woods, that look refreshened by 
the union, and show an ever living 
gratitude in their fragrance and in- 
fluence. 

Pictor. Rising smoke is always 
delightful, it is associated with home 
—and we would place a home 
wherever we see beauty; we say to 
ourselves—“ Here would I live,” — 
and in this place the proprietor and 
architect have but embodied the 
mind’s sketch and desire. It is the 
picture ever present to the mind’s 
eye of Ulysses. When heart-sick in 
ae of not seeing it, he would 

1é. 


“ Ulysses; happy, might he but behold 
The smoke ascending from his native land— 


Death covets.” — 


Shetcher. You quote from Cowper 
—he has lost the feeling and the pic- 
ture of the passage. Homer does not 
say happy would he be, as if it were 
the reflection of the author, but that 
Ulysses, ardently longing to see the 
smoke, &c. desires death. It is the 
feeling of Ulysses that Homer in- 


tended toshow. Then the picture— 
“ The smoke ascending,” is feeble in 
motion; in Homer the smoke itself 
would be seen to rise, and witha 
life and animation springs up, leaps 
up from his native land—xexve 
axeSewexovla, Ovidis as feeble in 
his imitation— 


* Optat 


Fumum de patriis posse videre focis.” 


To see the smoke is imperfect, the 
Greek alone is complete. When 
Ulysses first discovers the abode of 
Circe, it is likewise by the smoke; 
but Homer does not on that occa- 
sion use the same sentient word, it 


was rising, and indeed gracefully 
waving, ’aiccovre, but not leaping u 

to be seen—there is not that life 
and desire in it that Homer engen- 
ders. And why may not this be 
Circe’s habitation ? the passage illus- 
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trates the position as well as the 
incident. Ulysses had ascended a 
rock, and hence saw the smoke 
arising. It is an abode fit for an 
enchantress — beautiful, well-built, 
and the scene appropriate to magic 
arts in the depths—a place deep in 
among the windings of such a valley 
as this—s» Greene, and in just such a 
clear spot, thus surrounded, as if 
words of magic power had bade the 
woods recede, and make a place 
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for the magician’s dwelling, it is 
rieisxiere evs xuew “in a look-round 
place,”—recollect it is in the midst 
of the depths, so that if you had 
not that word Wieiouea ro, the po- 
sition would be well marked; yet in 
spite of this does Cowper, whe, like 
other prospect lovers, thought per- 
haps there must be a distinct view, 
= to mistranslate the passage 
thus :— 


* We went 


Through yonder oaks! embosom’d in a vale, 
But built conspicuous on a swelling knoll— 
With polish’d rock, we found a stately dome.” 


Not a word about a “swelling 
knoll” in the original; but Cowper 
thought there could not be any look- 
ing about or around without it, and 
gives that meaning to rsgicxsrrw, 
He adopts Clarke’s translation, 
“ Conspicuo in loco,” and by way of 
adding something of his own to 
match it, hits upon the “ swelling 
knoll.” Itis too suburban. 

Pictor. You are critical when you 
ought to be curious, to see Circe 
weaving in the vestibule. Here isa 
flower “ with milk-white blossom,” 
take it as the moly known by the 
gods, and defy all evil power. 

Sketcher. Well, Mr Halliday has 
shown good taste both in the archi- 
tecture and situation. I like the de- 
lusion—it shall be Circe’s—or of any 
other enchanter or enchantress, pro- 
vided he or she be not malignant. 

Pictor. Malignity cannot come 
here. Even at the autumnal equinox, 
when the howling winds are unim- 
prisoned, and sweep over moor and 
mountain, the pure moon rises 
calmly over that wooded brow with 
an ee of command, and the spi- 
rits of the wind and tempest, taken 
back, veer in their course, and seek 
the wildness of moor; while the light 
of the Silver Queen, streaming in 
benignant blessing over the tops of 
the still trees, bids the dulcet hum 
of the waters be heard, singing the 
listening hills to the sleep of dreams. 

Shetcher. You forget Circe’s 
wolves and swine—was there no 
malignity in her enchantment ? 

Pictor. The Circe of Homer can 
scarcely be said to be cruel—femi- 
nine and beautiful throughout—vo- 
luptuous indeed and capricious, but 


so by a hidden necessity that we 
admit on the instant, and demand 
no explanation. She had no ordi- 
nary charms to detain Ulysses a 
whole year, nor, be it recollected, 
did she wantonly seek his love. She 
would willingly have transformed 
him as his companions—and what 
refinement and taste did she display 
about her residence, we may conjec- 
ture from the fact, that Mercury, the 
ever hastening messenger of Jove, 
stood to admire the scene, before he 
sought his interview with the en- 
chantress. As Homer, therefore, 
thought fit to keep out of sight her 
cruelty, the monsters have long since 
disappeared, or been disenchanted, 
and the Circe of imagination retains 
but the purest of her charms, taste, 
intellect, and beauty. 

Shketcher. She might have been the 
female president of a Temperance 
Society—for as then there was no 
act of Parliament allowing “ to be 
drunk on the premises,” she show- 
ed her displeasure and her power 
by transforming the sots into swine ; 
and, as to her other peccadilloes, she 
had not the happiness to live under 
the scrutiny of suppression societies. 

Pictor. Banter as you please—as 
you have canvassed the frailties of 
the Sun’s daughter, away with her, 
and lead in your own favourite Vir- 
tue to inhabit this choice scene for 
ever. For pure and undisturbed 
must ever be inmates of this quiet 
and protected dwelling. I am not 
surprised at the common prejudice 
that architecture is injurious to rural 
beauty, for it is founded in truth. 
Architectural designs in this country 
have been so very bad, that it is a 
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wonder to meet with any building, 
altogether good in itself, and appro- 
priate to the scenery in which it is 
placed. But, how beautiful and 
how, as it were, naturally growing 
up, and belonging to their situations, 
are almost all the country buildings, 
however humble, in Italy! The 
Poussinesque style is not the inven- 
tion of the painter, whose name it 
bears. He may have made some 
choice in his selections—but they 
are all in the land, that was once the 
land of the arts. The painters were 
all architects—the mere mason has 
too long held sway here. 

Shetcher. Except the old ancestral 
halls, amid coeval trees, grand at 
all times, but especially to be seen 
in the dignity of aristocratic repose 
at eventide, when the whole rookery 
sing their evening hymn. 

Pictor. Long may they be pre- 
served to us, and overawe the mali- 
cious fiend of democracy. But the 
more common architecture among 
us has been for ages detestably bad, 
erected with the utmost poverty 
of invention—see the specimen— 
(though I am happy to say you can- 
not see it here)—a building so am- 
biguous, that you know not if it be 
long or square—a door in the mid- 
die—a room at each side, precisely 
of the same dimensions—and, as in 
gardens, alley nodded to alley, so 
room answers room—ditto, ditto, 
from roof to foundation—and per- 
haps one great eye of a window in 
each, that admits light enough to 
give an ophthalmia, and defies ex- 
clusion. 

Shetcher. And then the inhabi- 
tant’s eye, weary with similar di- 
mensions and aspects,in ennui which 
they cannot account for, must change 
the scene, and fly to worse lodging- 
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houses at watering places. The eye 
must have refreshment. 

Pictor. And so should every house 
be built to furnish that refreshment 
by its variety. I would not have 
one room like another ; there should 
be certain dissimilarity — square — 
oblong —round—octagon—I would 
have rooms of all shapes and dimen- 
sions. In this respect, I thought 
Fonthill very habitable, if I could 
have lived in a country of chalk and 
down. 

Shetcher. Even the simple family 
of the Primroses sought a change 
from the blue to the yellow. But 
we are improving in architecture. 

Pictor. Certainly, and mostly since 
the peace. The beautiful specimens 
of ancient and modern days abroad, 
are, through the invention of steel 
plates, familiar; architects are bet- 
ter educated, and with them the 
public taste is improving. If we may 
trust to Gell’s Restorations, the pri- 
vate dwellings at Pompeii bear tes- 
timony to the taste of those days. 

Shetcher. We need not the resto- 
rations to prove that. How beauti- 
ful in colour, dimensions, and every 
particular, are the painted rooms of 
Herculaneum! I once painted a 
room after a sketch I took at Pom- 
peii, and though it was of the bright- 
est colours—blue, red, and yellow, 
they were so admirably assorted, 
that there was no gaudiness. For 
my own part, I should have been 
better pleased with Sir William 
Gell’s estimable work, if he had 
been content with mere representa- 
tions of things as they are, and 
ground plans. But building was 
the ancient fault of the Gells, for 
for there was one in Martial’s time 
whom he thus quizzed :— 


Gellius edificat semper: modo limina ponit, 
Nunc foribus claves aptat emitque seras, 

Nunc has nunc illas mutat reficitque fenestras— 
Dum tamen edificet quidlibet ille facit. 


Yet there is something delightful, 
I confess, in fancying one’s-self in the 
“ poet’s house” of that tasteful era, 
but Ido not like the juxtaposition 
of truth and fiction. 

Pictor. The poet’s house! what 
a strange habitation that would be, 
had he Aladdin’s architects and 





means.—It is a thing to dream of— 
aerial as if bright with terraces— 
shining into—the deep azure on the 
top of Pindus, and subterranean, as 
the palaces of Egyptian wonder— 
there would be every degree of 
lustre of light, and every shade of 
gloom—ever-burning lamps and 
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brighter jewels, and the mystery of 
statue-guarded lakes, the sport of 
fountains. 

Shetcher. Ohe, jam satis est— 
you will make even Martin despair 
—though he dip his pencil in as- 
phaltum, and his pigments be 
mummy and brimstone. 

Pictor. 1 rejoice that I have never 
taken that line of art, for I never 
could have given rest to the sole of 
my foot till it had trode those 
now accursed teggitories, once in 
their splendour dénounced by the 
Prophets as the proud Edom. What 
wonderful remains of architecture 
must be scattered over those ex- 
tensive regions. Architecture, the 

ride of the ancients—it exalted 
itself perhaps too high for humanity, 
and is humbled—and that which 
reigneth yet in beauty, that is left 
to astonish, is unvisited save by the 
wild beast and satyr, that make 
their lair and den in the deserted 
and half prostrate cities. There 
may have been more than half in- 
spiration in the first architecture— 
and Greece but borrowed. If Solo- 
mon built Tadmor in the desert, 
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Palmyra, may not the extreme 
beauty of subsequent architecture 
have been dependent on some of 
the rules that had divine dictation ? 


Shetcher. Divine dictation! —Is 
not the excellence of all art con- 
summate truth, and whence comes 
that but from inspiration ?—we reason 
and discover rules—but taste, that 
makes us feel, is instinct, improvable 
by moral and intellectual culture: 
and what could such culture do, if 
the germ were not beneath? We 
must quit this spot, your desires 
have taken us into regions of deso- 
lation—and the domestic, the home- 
liness of the scene is destroyed; 
every home is the centre of the uni- 
verse; you have conjured up the 
Arabian genii that have folded us 
in their arms and laid us amid ruins, 
where were once the pride of man, 
the glory worship, the homes of af- 
fection—and nought remains but 
the monument of the spoiler. You 
have robbed the imagination of its 
peace, its fancied immutability, 
without which there is no idea of 
happiness— 


“ Linquenda tellus, et domus, et placens 


Uxor: 
Tu secanda marmora 


Locas sub ipsum funus; et sepulcri 


Immemor struis domos ”— 


or, as Fielding happily expresses 
it, in the meditation of Captain Bli- 
fil on the projected improvements 
in Squire Alworthy’s mansion— 
** You provide the noblest mate- 
rials for building, when a pickaxe 
and a spade are only necessary ; and 
build houses of five hundred, by a 
hundred feet, forgetful of that of six 
by two.” 

Pictor. Let us hasten then to the 
Waters Meet, and I know not that 
the state of mind which you are in 
is ill adapted to such a scene.—The 
course of waters in conflict, or in 
their gentle motion; placid upon 
the very edge of their precipitous 
descent, yet in perpetual progress 
to the eternal Ocean that shall swal- 
low them up, loses not its lesson 
of mutability by the reflection you 
have made. 

We immediately descended, and 
the winding path led us close to the 
very spot where the minor stream 
unites with the larger. Neither are 


Horace. 


indeed large; but that to the right is 
very small, and would not itself rise 
much above the consequence of a 
brook, but there is a charm of wild- 
ness thrown over it by the woods 
and masses of its rocky bed, and the 
foam of its many falls, seen above 
each other, white amidst deep shade, 
and the ear itself is deceived in its 
favour, transferring to it a dignity of 
sounds from other waters. Looking 
up the larger stream from this spot, 
there is a close scene worthy the 
painter’s study. Being quite at the 
water's edge, the large and continu- 
ous character of the wooded moun- 
tain was not perceptible, but the im- 
poems made by our previous know- 
edge of the localities remained, so 
that we enjoyed what the picture 
could not give. There was a quali- 


fying medium that affected both 
views—it removed insipidity, and one 
scene became beauty, and in the 
other, even amid the sound of wa- 
ters, which to me is always that of 
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terror, it reduced grandeur to the 
bearable. 

We removed to a little distance, 
and rested (without converse) upon 
the mossy bank, under young trees 
whose spreading boughs hung their 
transparent leafage over the river, 
until the beauty of the detail making 
itself palpable to our notions of our 
art, enticiogly stole all that was too 
grand and too sombre from our fan- 
cies, and, returning to the use of our 
pencils, we, practically found that 
there is pleasure even in mutability. 

The moments of easy transition 
from somewhat painful to pleasure- 
able ideas and sensations have a sin- 
gular fascination. They are tender, 
from not gone but fading impression, 
and fresh from present novelty. How 
like the throwing off a wintry dream 
among the glittering dews of a spring 
morning, in whose fragrance we in- 
hale gentleness and health,—when 
the very air is soft and elastic as 
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Hope! So the occupation of watch- 
ing and imitating the objects that 
charm us is particularly favourable 
to such enjoyment; and if, in after 
hours, we refer to our portfolios, we 
shall perhaps find, that our best stu- 
dies have been made at such times, 
and in such moods. 

Pictor had finished his study long 
before me, and had wandered on. 
When he returned, he found me fas- 
tening my portfolio. I was glad of 
this, that we might further our scru- 
tiny of the river together. 

“1 know not how it is,” said he, 
“ but this scene has not been suffi- 
ciently powerful—though it has em- 
ployed my pen—to keep in bonds 
my fancy. Under the suggestions of 
our former conversation I have, in 
spirit, traversed Earth and Air too. 
And here is the sketch.” 

I took it from his hand, and read 
the following :—~ 


THE GOOD AND EVIL SPIRITS. 


SPIRIT OF LOVE. 
Spirit of Evil, whence art thou ? 
SPIRIT OF EVIL. 
I come from the wretch with the burning brow 
And uplifted hand.—Oh, it pleaseth thee well 
That I yield the truth to thy potent spell. 
SPIRIT OF LOVE. 
Spirit of Evil, thou crossest my way, 
As I bear the penitent’s prayer to Heaven. 
SPIRIT OF EVIL. 
And why should the daring sinner pray Pam 
oO 


No !—blood for blood—shall it be 


rgiven ? 


SPIRIT OF LOVE. 
Yes—blood for blood, and for human guilt— 
For sins has redeeming blood been spilt. 
SPIRIT OF EVIL. 
Then let me depart, and question me not. 
There yet are souls of too deep a blot— 
And they shall be mine; with their loving breath 
My bidding to do—and mine in death. 
SPIRIT OF LOVE. 
Spirit of Evil, I bid thee stay. 
SPIRIT OF EVIL. 
Thy spell is upon me, and I obey.— 
Speak, speak !—but, oh! let me shun thy look. 
SPIRIT OF LOVE. 
Read thou the names in this sacred book— 
The Book of Life—of the souls that thou 
Wouldst have plung’d in the lake, where are they now ? 
SPIRIT OF EVIL. 
I cannot curse; but, oh! let me fly! 
SPIRIT OF LOVE. 
Oh, now then I know thine agony! 
Angels of heaven rejoice when one 
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Of millions is saved, by thee undone; 

But deeper anguish is thine to know, 

That one escape from thy grasp of woe— 

The curse upon all thy triumphs won— 

Read the names of the blessed, one by one. 
SPIRIT OF EVIL. 


Let me depart—away, away ! 


SPIRIT OF LOVE. 
Spirit of Evil, I bid thee stay! 
Now, in the path of our blessed air, 


What breathest thou? 


SPIRIT OF EVIL. 
Thy spell, thy spell 
Is on me—the flames of deep despair— 
Within, within I am burning hell. 
SPIRIT OF LOVE. 
Away, away, lest Angels of Love 


Weep even for thee, 
In thine agony, 


As they sing their hymns of bliss above. 


*“ Well, Pictor,” said I, “ if your 
portfolio be less rich for the day’s 
work than mine, you have other 
stores from which to transfer sub- 
jects to your canvass. I like your 
lines for this, that though they are 
like Pandora’s box for the contents 
of evil, there is a delightful hope at 
the bottom.” 

Instead of taking the path by which 
we came, we kept below; anda few 
hundred yards brought us to ascene 
of very great beauty. The little ri- 
ver is here very confined, and falls 
over a ledge of rocks, (the perpen- 
dicular height may not exceed per- 
haps fifteen feet.) Looking over the 
fall, we see it placid to the very 
edge to some distance higher up, 
where it is broken by small descents 
and interrupting masses of stone in 
its bed. The junction of the two 
streams is just seen, and their course 
intimated by the parting of the 
woods, and the projection of the 
high woody hill, the base of which 
is bathed by both. 

The woods here, though beauti- 
ful, and both in dimension and cha- 
racter agreeing with, and assisting 
the river in its fall, the artist will, 
comparatively speaking, pay little 
attention to. As a background, he 
may improve it. His attention will 


be arrested by the fall, for Ido not 
recollect ever to have seen one so 
completely beautiful in all its parts. 
It is worth a journey of many miles, 
as a study for water—form, colour, 
force, and life, all uniting to make it 
perfect. Minute descriptions of 


scenery are, in a great part, often 
unintelligible and tiresome; and 
erhaps I have already too much 
allen into this error. I will, at any 
rate, therefore, be brief. The co- 
loured sketch is before me. The 
water does not descend in one even 
line, but is broken, and takes vari- 
ous directions, yet rounding and 
uniting together, as if seeking the 
union. The first part, immediately 
from the placid bed of the river 
above it, shows, in many places, the 
dark rock through it, more or less 
exposed, sometimes marked more 
strongly by silver threads, that in 
continual change play over it. There 
are, to the right of the picture, two 
lateral ledges, over which the liquid 
motion is zn /ife, half foam, and half 
a transparent glassy sheet. These 
are separated by a ravine (if I may 
use the word) of entire foam, and 
the under ledge is the darkest, and 
the stream over it is varied from the 
green to the brown; and where it 
leaves the ledge, it throws itself 
off the most delicate grey green- 
like liquid emerald, blended with 
etherial lustre. Below, I could not 
but admire the myriads of glassy glo- 
bules that (each distinctly sepa- 
rated) formed the departing mass, 
soon lost in the darker eddies. The 
sport and play—the perfect life of 
the whole, brought strongly to my 
mind that happy expression of the 
old Grecian, which he applies to the 
ocean,—the avngiduor ytdacua,—un- 
translatable, for multitudinous laugh- 
ter ill expresses it—and the charac- 
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ter of the divas apyveosdes, “ the silvery 
whirlpools.” The masses of rock 
that confined the whole stream, or 
broke its parts, were most beautiful 
in colour and form—studies in them- 
selves. This spot would have 
charmed Gaspar Poussin many a day, 
and Ruysdael, and Berghem—the 
former would have brought away in 
the best manner its general charac- 
ter,—the two latter, more accurate 
studies of its detail. 

Pictor and I studied here long in 
silence—nor, indeed, could we have 
easily conversed, without raising our 
voices above the natural pitch,—at 
all times tiresome, and seldom me- 
lodious. The very noise, strange 
to say, gave a loneliness to the scene; 
it was as the hissing and the roar of 
the dragon that keeps watch at the 
portals of silence, impenetrable by, 
and not admitting, other sound, de- 
fying participation of interruption, 
yet full of that mystery that silence 
loves. I fancy all this cs intelligible 
—perhaps it is not—but there is 
little harm done, and I will bear easily 
the charge of a blunder. 

Having here completed our work, 
we made our way homewards as 
well as the nature of the ground 
would allow us. We were obliged 
to ascend somewhat above the river. 
Our path, if such it might be called, 
being much overgrown, led us, after 
asmall circuit, to a more open space. 
It was a little theatre of green, that 
lay at the mountain’s foot, surround- 
ed with bush and wood, on every 
side sheltered, hemmed in with high 
hills, not showing even the river 
which makes a circuit below it. 
There was no view—it was mere 

reen retreat, and shelter—this was 
its charm, and it was peculiarly 
agreeable after our more active pur- 
suit and study of the picturesque 
amid the roar of the fall. We lay 
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under the shade of bushes and fra- 
grance of sweetbrier, not without 
admiring the tenderness, intricacy, 
and sweet association of Jarger or 
more minute leafage,_emblems of 
pure innocence, that Heaven blesses 
with dew, and spares uninjured from 
tempest and lightning, and that make 
the idea of a retreat the more per- 
fect. 

Sketcher. Placid and tranquil as 
this spot is, it is just such a one as 
in fabulous romance might have 
been the scene of bloody fray,—of 
knightly combat. Ariosto would 
have loved it for Angelica’s sake, 
whom he would have sheltered in 
it for a while; and then, in the ca- 
price of his genius, he would have 
brought in knight and steed to com- 
bat for the affrighted damsel, till the 
very leaves, in their sensitiveness, 
would have shrunk at the tramp- 
lings. 

Pictor. Or a wounded knight 
might have come here to die. 

Sketcher. Or rather, like Medora, 
to be healed by gentle care. Woman, 
woman, is the entire soul of ro- 
mance,—there is no romance with- 
out her. The poets knew it. She 
was the power that made chivalry, 
—without that sweet influence, all 
would have been savage. I am for 
Angelica, so let her have the fee- 
simple of this little territory. 

Pictor. And how few scenes are 
there in nature (I speak as a painter) 
that require not such presence, 
would we move love or pity, or ex- 
pect any sympathy from spectator’s 
heart, who, if he would own it, al- 
ways feels in some degree the ruling 
passion; aud where it be not active 
to choose and select, has a romantic 
generality that is the real spring and 
source of all his better feelings. 
How truly says the noble-hearted 
Spenser, 


“ Nought is there under Heav’n’s wide hollownesse 
That moves more deare compassion of minde, 

Than beautie brought t'unworthie wretchednesse, 
Through Envie’s snares, or Fortune’s freaks unkind. 
I, whether lately through her brightness blind, 

Or through alleageance and fast fealty, 

Which I do owe unto all womankynd, 

Feele my hart prest, with so great agony 

When such I see, that all for pitty I could dy.” 


Shetcher—And therefore it is, 
I suppose, that your genius and 


general feeling coincide, and that 
more or less a romantic tenderness, 
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doubtless without object, is the sub- 
ject of your songs. 

Pictor.—Banter as you please— 
whatever it be—I am sure that there 
is, ancient or modern, but little 
poetry or picture that is not illus- 
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trative of the feeling, or at least 
. borrows a charm from the associa- 
tion. 

Shetcher.—Then well may we say 
with the fathers of romance— 


“ Ben furon avventurosi i Cavalieri 
Ch’erano a quella eta, che nei valloni, 
Nelle sciore spelonche e borchi fieri, 
Tane di serpi, d’orsi e di leoni, 
Trovavan quel, che nei palazzi altieri, 
A pena or trovar ie giudici buoni : 


Donne, che nella 


or piu fresca etade 


Sién degne d’aver titol di beltade.” 
And let me venture to translate them. 


O happy chance the ventrous knights befell, 

n days of yore—that amid mountains bare, 
Black caves, wild forests, dingle deep, and dell, 
Where horrid serpents, bears, and lions were— 
Found what in royal courts and halls who dwell, 
With nicest scrutiny discern not—fair 
And gentle dames, in freshness of their days, 
All worthy beauty’s name, and prize, and praise. 


Pictor.—True to your original.— 
And see, to reward you, our fair 
party have found us, they are just 
entering upon the stage from the 
opposite entrance. 

Sketcher.—I rejoice, but though 
you have determined on our theatre, 
we will have no scene—and above 
all no tragedy, but, if I mistake not, 
we shall dine here like true fo- 
resters. 

And so it was—talk of epicures! 


who ever enjoyed a dinner as he 
who takes it in the greenwood? We 
continued our conversation much in 
the same strain. Pictor appealed to 
the ladies, who objected to Ro- 
mance—the eternal distresses of 
woeful knights, and more woeful 
damsels—bruises and tears. Then, 
quoth Pictor, you may feel sym- 
pathy for suffering, and therein is 
enjoyment.— Who is it says, 


* There is a luxury in tender tears, 
Beyond the notion of a vulgar mind?” 


And woman’s tears could wellnigh make Spenser “ all for pity die.” Shall 


I tell you what they are ? 


WOMAN’S TEARS. 


Oh, what are woman’s tears ! 

When they arise from fancied woe, 

The ocean’s waves—that waste and wide, 

Bear worthless weed—in restless tide, 
They have their ebb and flow. 


Oh, what are woman’s tears! 

If from the fount of gentle love— 

The dewdrops of the blessed morn, 

Kiss’d by Heaven’s breath as soon as born, 
As meet for realms above. 


Oh, what are woman’s tears ! 

If pour’d in scorn and wounded pride— 

A torrent from a mountain source, 

That, pent a moment, rends its course, 
And spreads a ruin wide. 
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Oh, what are woman’s tears ! 

If thankful joy the flood compels— 

They fall but like the gentle rain, 

That blesseth and is blest again, 
And fills the sacred wells. 


Oh, what are woman’s tears! 

The one soft tear in pity sped— 

Pearl beyond price, the crystal gem, 

That shines in Mercy’s diadem, 
And such as Angels shed. 


I know not if Pictor made con- 
verts, or if there were need of the 
attempt; but he was earnest, ani- 
mated with his subject. “‘Romance,” 
continued he, “ is the concentration 
of every ennobling principle. It is 
the celestial essence of poetry and 
grace, lifting the soul to highest as- 
piration and firm resolve—subduing 
the ferocity of nature to gentleness 
— sympathy and love the motive, 
and self the sacrifice—yet is it all 
strength—it has no weakness. It 
helps by power to take that deceit 
out of the heart, which makes it 
deceitful above all things ; for what 
makes it so but the evil and mean 
passions which it is most determined 
to quench? How great is the error 
that we are taught to look with sus- 
picion on the action of the heart, as 
if it had no good, no germ to culti- 
vate, but that every seed of it is evil, 
and that the intellect alone must be 
practised upon, and then, however 
the heart be neglected, that all will 
be well! It is cowardly to deaden 
and scorn the dictates of feeling, 
lest it lead into danger ; whereas the 
great danger to the whole character 
of our being lies in the very neglect. 
Cervantes, himself romantic, and the 
writer of sweet romance, could not 
in the degenerate world bring the 
true feelings in contact with the 
common doings of life without re- 
sorting to insanity in his hero. But 
even so, do we ever lose respect for 
Don Quixote? ever the gentleman, 
even in his wildest fits; and when 
we laugh at the incompatibility of 
the incidents, we love every spring 
of his thought—every turn of his 
mind—and wonderfully, amid the 
most ridiculous scenes, keep distinct 
a veneration for the principles, that 
it is often foolishly imagined the 
author meant to satirize.” 

It was not likely, that under green 
boughs, with all Nature’s best har- 


mony about us, we should differ 
from Pictor on this point, The 
mellow light, deliciously u—— 
down the opposite hills, reminde 

us that our return would offer much 
beauty to the eye, and perhaps to 
the pencil. We arose therefore, 
broke up our little encampment, and 
took our way as near the water as 
we could. We passed scenes which 
I have before described, and often 
loitered to observe, if not new effects, 
yet such as struck us with a pecu- 
liar freshness of their beauty. There 
was one scene, from which I have 
made many a study, that instantly 
arrested the attention of us all— 
never, perhaps, was it seen under 
more magical light. It was close 
and narrow over the stream. From 
a rocky bank, more or less seen as 
the intermitting foliage allowed, 
arose trees, with dark but occasion- 
ally golden edged boles, that mostly 
hungover the river. One ancient, ivy- 
bound, and of larger growth, lifted 
itself largely into the sky; but below 
its height we saw the tops of other 
trees, that showed the ascent of the 
hill. Looking down the stream, we 
saw but a continuation of the cha- 
racter, that all might be in accord- 
ance, as if under the dominion of 
one power. The motion of the wa- 
ter gliding over its deep brown bed 
—its descents—the dark holes be- 
tween the masses of rock, in which 
the twisted roots and parts were 
but half visible—the returning foam, 
individual and numberless, follow- 
ing in the eddy the larger collec- 
tions —the umbrageous green—the 
tenderly pencilled leaves—all uni- 
ted to affect the imagination, to the 
creation and embodying of beings 
that might be—and to spread the 
fascination of invisible power, till 
there would be almost a persuasion 
that we had crept into the territory, 
where what meant the eye was but 
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stranger things. 
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“T once,” said 
Pictor, “made a sketch from Na- 
ture here, when I was gifted with 
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oetic sight. Here it is in my port- 
olio. Let us see if it be true—if it 
be less it have music. 


“ The Faéry Bank—the Faéry Bank— 
Where myriads dance all the silvery night, 
And hold their revels at soft moonlight— 

Till all the sweet dews be drank: 


“ Oh, it lies in the midst of parting streams, 
That steal away ’mid embowering trees, 
Whose leaves all play untouched by the breeze, 

That flicker with sunless gleams. 


“ For days the fays hang there their beds, 
And, as they wake, from their bright eyes throw 
Looks that gild the water’s flow, 

That a sweeter music spreads. 


* And at twilight, twilight you might see 
To the island bank the bubbles float 
On the dark brown stream ; ’tis a fairy boat, 
Each one with its company. 


“ The queen is rowed in a lily’s leaf— 
The rowers are clad in silver sheen, 
With the rainbow’s faintest hues between,— 
Oh! then let your stay be brief. 


“ The King, in the flower of faéry bliss, 
Sleeps folded the while, till the slender stem 
Bends to the wave, that like a bright gem 


Rises his feet to kiss. 


* Oh, the Faéry Bank, the Faéry Isle, 
On these it glows with such rare light, 
That the envious stars all twinkle white, 

And it beams with a golden smile. 


* Oh, hasten away,—oh, hasten away, 
For a thing of human woe and sin 
Ne’er may mix with their kith and kin, 

Pure as the morning ray.” 


It was to be our last evening at 
Lynmouth; we were reluctant, 
therefore, to leave scenery which 
we might not again see—at least the 
same happy party. It had become 
endeared to us for its own sake, and 
for each other’s sakes. We lingered 
on our way; and it was sunset (and 
a glorious one) ere we reached our 
seepnee. We were not fatigued; 
and, under the influence of a last 
evening, could not resist the tempta- 
tion, after our tea, of enjoying the 


seashore in the cool quietude of 
night. We were soon by the wa- 
ter-side, under the cliffs that cast 
theix obscure shadows into the sil- 


very moonlight shed around us. It 
was a lovely night. How sweet an 
instrument is the guitar, and how 
sweet and yet powerful the voice 
poured to the silent atmosphere of 
night ; as if moon, stars, and invisible 
spirits of the air, all hushed, were 
listening to the human minstrelsy. 
Many were our songs—mostly ten- 
der or melancholy; some well- 
known, and therefore not the less 
enjoyed. Our friend Pictor, who 
had now thrown off the modest dif- 
fidence which would at first have 
kept his compositions secret, readily 
took the instrument, and sang— 
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THE MOONLIGHT INVITATION. 


The bird is in her nest, 
And the stars are in the sky, 
And the sleepiag fields are blest 
By the moon’s soft eye. 
Then come, my sweet Mary, with blessing to me. 


How tranquil all above, 
How tranquil is the earth, 
Like a child in heaven’s love 
Cradled sweetly from its birth. 
O come, dearest Mary, with blessing to me. 


How stilly sounds the sea, 
Of toil and labours o’er, 
And the wave so mad and free 
: Now calmly seeks the shore. 
O come, my sweet Mary, with blessing to me. 


How soft the quiet light 
O’er the green of earth is spread, 
And the stream thereon runs bright, 
Like to a silver thread. 
O come, dearest Mary, with blessing to me. 





There is no waking eye, 
There is no listening ear, 
All creatures sleeping lie, 
All is ours far and near. 
Then come, dearest Mary, with blessing to me. 


Oh, Mary, come with me, { 
There are spells that far expand, i 
That we might wanderers be, j 
In this our fairy land. 
Then come into the silvery night with blessing to me. 


It became late; and, as we had to expression of our gratitude and re- 
travel the next morning, we were ret. “ Farewell, Lynmouth!” The 
obliged to return. The intimation words are still a charm upon the 
of this necessity was followed by a memory; and I will not break it. 
silence that was only broken by the “ Farewell, Lynmouth.” 
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CONVERSATIONS OF MONSIEUR DE CHATEAUBRIAND. 


A MEDITATIVE man who loves to 
yield himself up to a strain of un- 
compressed emotions, to court them 
as one courts spring zephyrs, with 
no more effort—by a simple expo- 
sure of himself to their fanning and 
soothing influences—or to inhale in- 
spiration as one inhales mountain 
air, or to feast upon mental visions 
as one feasts upon a glorious land- 
scape, by the mere exertion of letting 
his eyes rove unconstrained over the 
expanse of nature—all outward ob- 
jects and inward sensations thus 
brought into act, soon blending into 
one indistinct puzzling charm, with 
which he is himself identified and 
intoxicated—a man of such a tem- 
perament—and it is not an uncom- 
mon one—is a great haunter of the 
residences of the names of great men. 
This is his delight par excellence. 
Some nominis umbra constantly over- 
shadows him, and too often, alas! 
keeps him for ever under its shade. 
The house, the garden, the park, 
the blind alley, the garret which 
have been inhabited by those, now 
passed away, who have taught him 
first to feel and to think, are to him 
chosen spots to which his feet most 
willingly tend. Into each of them 
he enters, as it were into a com- 
plete mansion of ruminations already 
prepared for his reception, and he 
loses himself, as in a labyrinth,among 
them, wandering from object to ob- 
ject, fixed and wrapt in a gentle 
spell, which bereaves thought of the 
power of thinking, or rather bathes 
it in an odorous vapour bath, of such 
kindly commingled that they be- 
come indefinable emotions. Now 
be it known to our readers, that we 
ourselves are greatly addicted, in 
our holyday hours, to indulging in 
these dreamy ruminations, to de- 
livering ourselves over to these mel- 
lowing impressions, and that during 
a late sojourn in France we have 
visited most of the famed localities 
of that land, which are to the ima- 
gination as conjuring grounds, and 


of which we may say more anon. 
We would only allude in passing 
here—since we have lapsed without 
premeditation into so wide a topic— 
to a visit we lately made to the 
Hermitage at Montmorence, the 
abode of the unhappy Jean Jacques 
Rousseau ; and we mention this as 
forming one exception to the delight 
we usually experience on such occa- 
sions. For, in spite of the eloquence, 
genius,and misery of that singular be- 
ing; in spite of the delicious nook in 
which his little nest is embowered, 
although we were shown the very 
spot in which the Nouvelle Heloise 
was written—a little eglantine 
bower, built, or rather growing, in 
an exquisite little garden, with a ver- 
dant carpet, checkered with sun and 
shade by the most graceful plants 
before it, and a little rill of clear 
water sending upa sparkling foun- 
tain and quickening sound to mingle 
with its happy murmur, a few paces 
distant, the very type and miniature 
of Julie’s garden and aviary ;—in 
spite, we say, of the enchantment of 
this scene and of all the associations 
it brought with it, the recollection of 
the man—the most depraved and 
unclean-minded fellow that ever 
existed—who had inhabited it, turn- 
ed our delight into disgust, and al- 
most made us sick of human nature 
itself. We cannot bear to hear of 
the sensibility of this man; we ac- 
count for what is called his sensibi- 
lity simply by saying, that rotten 
things are the quickest to catch fire. 
The health of his mind, indeed, was 
wrecked by vice; but in the midst 
of the wreck, feeling—if a diseased 
excitability may be so termed—sur- 
vived, and threw a dazzling gloss 
over the impurities and deformity of 
his inward soul. 


‘* Feeling, the pauper follower, left 
Of mind’s tall mansion when ’tis reft 
Of all its other servants deft ; 

Rash sharer of its tottering fall, 
Officious mourner o’er them all.” * 





* These lines are taken from the scrap-book of Mr Banim, (the author of the 
admirable Tales of the O’ Hara Family,) whence we have used the privilege of friend- 
ship to borrow them. It is needless, we hope, to add, that if the feeling expressed in 
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But we had not intended to say 
so much of Rousseau. It was our de- 
sign to speak of one who resembles 
him as much in genius and eloquence 
as he differs from him in every par- 
ticular of moral conformation—we 
mean Monsieur de Chateaubriand. 
We happened, however, to visit the 
Hermitage and the retreat of Mon- 
sieur de Chateaubriand within a few 
days of each other, and this has asso- 
ciated the two incidents together in 
our minds. We already, too, begin to 
consider the illustrious veteran, last 
named, as one of the departed, and 
this again accounts for the theme of 
sentiment into which we have lapsed. 
To politics and to the actual world 
Monsieur de Chateaubriand indeed 
acknowledges himself to be extinct, 
but this gives to his position an 
almost prophetic elevation. He isa 
spectator full of knowledge, and unless 
there be some radical deficiency of 
understanding, such an one can 
hardly err in his anticipations of the 
future. We were then most desi- 
rous of enjoying an interview with 
8o gifted an individual, so peculiarly 
situated, and betook ourselves ac- 
cordingly — upon receiving a most 
cordial invitation to that effect—to 
his retreat. Monsieur de Chateau- 
briand lives in the Rue d’Enfer, close 
to the barrier of that name. It isa 
quarter which, though within the 
walls, seems to be quite beyond the 
life and activity of the city, and is 
thus peculiarly in character with its 
renowned inhabitant, who is (though 
not very aged) a survivor of his age, 
but no participator in its actual eon- 
cerns—within the precincts, and out 
of the commerce of life. The house 
to which he has retreated is equally 
characteristic; it speaks something 
of the ancient noble, and something 
of the poor poet. It is a building of 
seemly size, and very ancient. It 
stands in an open space, which par- 
takes partly of the nature of a forest, 
and partly of that of a garden, which 
has an odd effect. Its porte cochér 
advances about thirty paces in front 
of the house, and has some fine old 
architectural devices about it. Its 
porter lodges at each side of the gate 
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seem quite deserted, but have a most 
aristocratical look. The long ranges 
of kitchens and stables, now partly 
fallen into ruin, tell a tale also of de« 
arted splendour. Though we be-« 
ieve there are stil] at least two men 
servants on the establishment, one 
is rarely to be seen on entering the 
court; and one day, after looking 
and calling about us for some time, 
there appeared certainly a most re- 
spectable looking domestic issuing 
from a kitchen door, and scrubbing 
most zealously a huge piece of plate, 
which, being somewhat fanciers of 
antiques, we longed greatly to exe 
amine more nearly—but abstained. 
The exterior of the mansion, or 
house, or lodge, for it may be called 
either, has a most melancholy aspect. 
All is so quiet and so dusky that it 
is hard to fancy it inhabited. The 
shutters, doors, windows, and walls 
seem to have been unconscious of a 
new face of paint for many years. 
Yet the cleanliness all around and 
within is scrupulous, and there is 
every appearance of order and regu- 
larity, though there is certainly not 
much alacrity in the service of the 
domestics, who appear to consider 
the house their own proper burrow, 
and do not allow themselves willing- 
ly to be disturbed. Every other im- 
pression, however, instantly vanishes 
as soon as one is introduced into the 
presence of Monsieur de Chateau- 
briand. If one visits him in the 
morning, one will see him dressed 
quite en déshabillé, ina long brown 
loose surtout, in pantaloons, as un- 
conscious of braces as those of Sir 
Charles Wetherell, with shirt collar 
flowing over his coat, unhindered by 
cravat or button, with bare throat, 
and head covered with a brown 
worsted cap with a red border. (This 
is a pity, as it hides from view his 
fine temples, which would be a good 
study for astatuary.) The stature 
of Monsieur de Chateaubriand is 
very short. He is not much, though 
a little, taller than Mr Moore. His 
address is by no means peculiar. 
He is simply frank and cordial. 
One would never imagine that he 
had been a courtier or a minister, 
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still less that he had written works 
which had filled Europe with his 
fame. His manner is perfectly pre- 
tensionless. He enters into conversa- 
tion (even with a stranger) with the 
utmost simplicity, and speaks of the 
high offices he has filled, and of the 
works he has written, just as if he 
were speaking of some formal mat- 
ter, in which interest, nevertheless, 
was felt. “ When I was minister” 
—“ When Iwas ambassador” —is the 
frequent introduction to some pi- 
quante anecdote connected with 
some ee observation, but de- 
livered with an abandon—with a 
forgetfulness of his own dignity and 
of the high station he holds in the 
estimation of the world, which 
charms the humble auditor almost 
into the familiar friend. Mean time, 
the play of his countenance, his 
bright brown eyes and sparkling look, 
which let one into every passing 
emotion, invite the physiognomist 
to his peculiar study, and, at the 
same time, baffle his attempts. Only, 
there is some times a retreating ex- 
pression—an arriére pensée—an un- 
expressed thought — lurking, and 
‘coming up to the eye, but passing 
not the lips, which may, neverthe- 
less, be very easily read as approba- 
‘tive or otherwise. 

We hope now that our readers are 
prepared to listen with interest, and 
with a fellow-feeling with ourselves, 
to the scraps ef Monsieur de Cha- 
teaubriand’s conversation, which we 
have been able to collect. We have 
selected all those which make allu- 

‘sion to England, as to English read- 
ers the most entertaining. 

When Monsieur de Chateaubriand 
disembarked at Dover in 1822, he 
was the object of a display of admi- 
ration, which, however honourable 
and flattering, was rather singular 
in its manifestation. Hardly had 
the report of his arrival spread, when 
a general flutter took place among 
the ladies of the town. They form- 
ed themselves hastily into an extra- 
ordinary committee, and in the first 
half hour of their sitting, nominated 
a deputation, composed of twenty- 

. five of the most remarkable for 
beauty and rank, at the head of 
~which was Lady Mansell, the Lady 
Mayoress, to wait upon the illus- 


. trious visitor, and to present to him, 


as the author of Atala, Amelia, Ve- 
leda, and Cymodocia, the homage of 
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the female population of Dover. At 
the approach of this irresistible bat- 
talion, who invaded his hotel, the 
embarrassment of the ambassador 
was extreme. It was not that his cou- 
rage failed him to encounter so 
many beaming glances, but he feared 
ridicule, and doubted of the pro- 
aed of the step the fair enthusiasts 

ad taken. He evaded, therefore, 
the difficulty, and lest an insurrec- 
tion should break out among the 
lovely deputation, he sent one of his. 
secretaries to parley with the be- 
siegers, excusing himself from ad- 
mitting them into an apartment 
which was not prepared for their 
reception, and begging to have the 
honour to be received by them at 
the mayor’s in the evening. This 
arrangement took effect, and Mon- 
sieur de Chateaubriand was no loser 
by the delay, for he was the object 
in the evening not only of the flat- 
tering enthusiasm of the deputation, 
but of all the ladies of the town 
whom the Lady Mayoress could 
crowd into her salons. 

We think it right to observe on 
this anecdote, that although we 
doubt not that Monsieur de Chateau- 
briand was the object of much flat- 
tering attention on the part of the 
ladies of Dover, we think that his 
French a may have quite 
unconsciously mistaken some of the 
details of the circumstance mention- 
ed. Without this supposition, the 
anecdote, we confess, appears to us 
highly improbable. 

he visit which Monsieur de Cha- 
teaubriand now made to England 
was separated by a space of twenty 
years from his first visit. He had 
not been in England since the emi- 
ration, and the impression which 
ondon made on him was very dif- 
ferent from the one which remained 
in his memory. “ He was astonished 
at the rapid progress which the 
— of the French Revolution 
ad made; all appeared to him 
changed. The people appeared no 
longer to enjoy the same robust 
health, or to be so well clothed; the 
race seemed to have lost its beauty; 
the stature of the men to be smaller, 
and the faces of the wqmen no 
longer to retain that angelic ex- 
pression, which ancient pictures and 
engravings exhibit. He asked him- 
self whether it was that during the 
war, there was tiore easiness of 
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‘circumstances and abundance, or 
rwhether it were possible that men 
should degenerate so fast in great 
cities ?” M. de Chateaubriand 
seemed to be much struck with 
these ideas, and insisted strongly 
upon them, and indeed we are not 
sure that they do not contain the 
real truth; yet the reason of the 
difference, he remarked, might be in 
the new position from which he 
observed. He was now ambassador, 
and advanced in years ; he had in his 
former visit been young and ail bad 
to him the charm of novelty. A few 
days after his arrival in London, M. 
de Chateaubriand received a visit 
from M. de Montesquieu, the grand- 
son of the author of the Esprit des 
Lois, who was then in England, 
where he had married and lived 
much retired. As soon as he was 
announced, the ambassador ad- 
vanced to meet him, and taking his 
hand with much emotion, “ Ah, 
Monsieur,” said he, “ what pleasure 
Ireceive from the honour you do 
me. I feel as if your grandfather 
deigned in your person, to come 
and visit me.” Monsieur de Mon- 
tesquieu (now dead), who was very 
little renowned for talent or: viva- 
city of repartee was nevertheless 
that day extremely happy. “ But, 

‘onsieur ]’Ambassadeur,” answer- 
ed he, “ was it not my duty to pay 
to you my respects—you, who recall 
to my mind at the same time my 
grandfather and Fénélon?” 

After his first reception audience 
of the King of England, the King 
accompanied him out into an ad- 
joining chamber, and, presenting 
him to the Princes Lieven and Es- 
terhazy, said, “ Gentlemen, I pre- 
sent to you your new colleague ;”’ 
upon which the Austrian ambassa- 
dor replied, in a loud voice, “ We 
‘are most happy and proud to have 
him among us.” But these words, 
We are quite sure, were not so plea- 
sing to Monsieur de Chateaubriand 
as the impromptu sentiment of Mon- 
‘sieur de Montesquieu, or the flatter- 
ing homage of the ladies of Dover. 

t is curious sometimes to observe 
the simplicity of Monsieur de Cha- 
teaubriand’s remarks ; but from this 
kind of simplicity we never met 
with a Frenchman who was exempt. 
Their own French nationality pre- 
‘possesses and occupies so entirely 
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French minds, that they can positively 
learn nothing of the institutions and 
manners of other nations, and there- 
fore, with a great deal even of de- 
tail knowledge, are constantly fall- 
ing into the grossest blunders. 
Thus has Monsieur de Chateaubriand 
expressed his surprise that he saw, 
on his return to England, no vestige 
of the English armies which had 
combated France since the Re- 
volution. He was astonished at 
encountering none of those grey 
moustaches, those hoary robbers 
(who have nevertheless some good 
points about them) who are to 
be met in every cabaret in France, 
as mementoes of that ruthless sword- 
sway, which was unmitigated by a 
single trait of moral right. 

But frequently, also, Monsieur de 
Chateaubriand, considering England 
socially and politically, makes most 
profound observations. “ Here,” said 
he, speaking of England, “ all insti- 
tutions take form in concentric cir- 
cles, of which each has its chief— 
the Opposition itself is aristocratic ; 
the Monarchy is merely an oligarchy. 
Nevertheless, the government, such as 
it is, will never perish but by the arise 
tocracy. It has nothing to fear from 
its democracy. As at Rome, the 
senators may sell their country. By 
the nullity of the monarchy, and the 
power of the aristocracy, it happens 
that there is no court; that is, no 
gentleman will consent to bend ser- 
vilely under a master. Hence there 
are no courtiers, no court intrigues, 
Instead of wasting their lives in flat- 
tering a sovereign, the nobility are 
engaged constantly in keeping up 
their power in the country; every 
one is in his place. This aristocrac 
is a natural one; it is enlightened, 
and full of talent. Take away from 
its members their wealth and their 
possessions, and they will still be, by 
their personal merit, at the pinnacle 
of society. Hence the contrast 
which is remarked elsewhere is not 
to be seen in England. It is com- 
mon to ask in other nations why such 
or such @ man is in such or such a 
position above his merit. The ques- 
tion cannot be asked in Eng 
Men there are in their proper pla 
ces.” 

How just and striking is this ob- 
servation in the above fragment of 
conversation, “ The government will 
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never perish but By the aristocracy.” 
Surely we have begun to see the 
truth of this dictum verified. That 
state edifice of society, the most 
wonderfully constructed, in harmo- 
nious anomaly like the universe, pro- 
claiming the same author in his most 
select work of providence among 
men that has ever existed, has lately 
trembled under the blows, and is not 
yet steadied from the shock, it has 
received from a recreant portion of 
its aristocracy. But its ruin is, we 
trust, yet stayed by that man, who, 
under God, stayed up the destinies 
of Europe at an equally critical 
epoch, and his coadjutor is worthy 
to share, and equally to divide with 
him his civic glory. Whence can 
such a blow be repeated ? Nowhere 
but from the same quarter. And 
this also is our safety ; for the aris- 
tocracy of England is every where, 
not only in its nobility, but in its gen- 
try, its merchants, even its shop- 
keepers, in all its material interests. 
But heaven defend us from the do- 
minancy of mere mind, which having 
not, or regarding not, any terra firma 
interests, may be called the power of 
“ the prince of the power of the air.” 
This, by the by, puts us in mind 
both of a wise saying and a witticism 
of Monsieur de Talleyrand. Speak. 
ing of the present state of England, 
he said, “ It is the material interests, 
not the visionary mind of the country, 
which ought to be represented in Par- 
liament, and that if the contrary should 
happen, the House of Commons would 
soon become a crack-shull common.” 
The pun may pass for a foreigner, 
but the meaning involved therein is 
so full of sense and foresight, that it 
is quite worthy of its author. 

urning his conversation towards 
France, Monsieur de Chateaubriand 
examined its condition. | What 
struck him there was the love of 
equality. This appeared to him its 
destructive and predominant trait. 
Then he compared the two countries 
together, their ideas of equality and 
of liberty, and the destinies of their 
nobility. ‘“.In England,” he ob- 


served, “ what the French call equali- 
ty is not understood. They ask, is 
it eligibility to place, or honours ? Is 
it equality in the eye of the law? 
_The French are in possession of 
these rights, and the English under- 
stand noother.” After a short silence, 
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he concluded thus—* The nobility 
of England, though vanquished with 
Charles Stewart, was not in conse- 
quence destroyed. The noble order 
remained and became a peerage, af 
ter having sustained a revolution 
without losing its rights, or having 
its aristocracy in the slightest de- 
gree tainted. The French nobility, 
on the contrary, perished complete- 
ly under the guillotine. It was van- 
quished, not as the English nobility 
were, but by the hangman. It has 
become completely extinct, and from 
its ashes have arisen mere phantoms, 
without privileges, without recollec- 
tions, pale shades which brush 
against and shrink from military ple- 
beian intruders, who have nothing 
either but their frown to awe them— 
the frown of recent but also past 
power.” 

Passing rapidly to another subject, 
“If I had to choose the place of my 
residence,” he exclaimed, “I would 
live at Rome. There all is ruin, all 
is recollection. If you issue from 
the wrecks of a past world, you get 
into the vast campagna of the envi- 
rons, where all is silence and soli- 
tude. From the midst of the tall 
yellow herbs which cover these de- 
serted plains, you see some solitary 
column rearing its elegant form, like 
a tapering palm-tree before you; you 
see droves of wild horses coming, as 
in the palmy days of the great city, 
to quench their thirst in the Tiber. 
Under the pure warm sky you feel 
life more intensely ; you breathe 
better ; the sun seems to clothe you, 
andabalmy heatspreads through your 
members. Quitting this desert, which 
is rather majestic, though mourn- 
ful, you re-enter Rome; you meet 
an old priest robed in white, whom 
no one fears, who harms no one, who 
loves and is beloved, who stretches 
out his hands and blesses both pur- 
ple and rags, who blesses all who 
will accept of his benediction.” | 

Recurring then, as the contrast 
struck him, to England, and des« 
cribing Hyde Park, “ You may 
have remarked,” said he, “ as I have, 
that those large and magnificent 
English horses, which make up the 
best part of the show here on 2 
Sunday, have, in spite of their splen- 
did caparisons and elegant forms, 
a brutish look (/’air béte). Horses, 
however, have sometimes shown 
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intelligence. In Europe this is rare, 


but less so in Arabia. The ass is 
an hundred times more intelligent. 
In the East he is superb. The ass 
has a tenacity in his character which 
cannot be too much praised, in an 
age when obstinacy is a virtue. 
What a splendid comparison is that 
of the stubborn warrior of Homer 
to an ass, who, having entered -a 
field, resists every effort to expel 
him, and remains a conqueror! But 
in the West, the ass has never been 
a poetic animal. When warrior 
hordes found the need of associa- 
ting horses in their plundering and 
ravaging excursions, the ass fell 
from its preeminence, and was con- 
founded with the vulgar herd of 
animals, and reserved only for ob- 
scure and servile labours. His in- 
telligence has been thus paralysed, 
his great qualities overlooked; an 
hundred imbecilities by no means. 
worthy of him have been tacked to 
his name. This is one of the great 
acts of injustice of the age. I have 
a prodigious liking for asses, and 
have for a long time been their de- 
fender.” 

At another time, he said some- 
thing, in the same spirit as the an- 
cient Roman who exclaimed, “ Oh, 
Virtue, I have worshipped thee as 
a substance, but find thee a sha- 
dow!” though more diffusively. 
“There ate men who desire to see 
every thing. As for me, I am not 
curious; nothing seems to me worth 
the trouble which curiosity gives. 
Every thing wearies me; my life 
itself is one long weariness. From 
my infancy, I have been indifferent 
to all things. I have travelled, with- 
out seeing any thing, in the vain 
hope of escaping from the ennui 
which always pursued me, and 
urged on by a certain lassitude of 
existence which I cannot describe. 
I have observed nothing with inte- 
rest. All has passed before my eyes 
without exciting a desire of know- 
ledge. My life has been one of in- 
difference. I should be grieved to 
have done ill, but there is no great 

leasure in having done well. 

irtue is dear to me, but this is ra- 
ther by reason than by feeling. I 
attach myself to nothing. I have 
served the King with all my heart, 
but without joy, and without having 
had much taste for the service. My 
existence is a perpetual constraint. 
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Virtue isa fine thing ; but there must 
be characters expressly to enjoy it, 
and before whom to exhibit it. Buf- 
fon perceived and appreciated it 
sometimes; Voltaire covered it with 
derision and irony; Rousseau made 
it shameless, and turned it into a 
paradox; but even whilst making it 
a prostitute, he was not insensible to 
its beauty. There are some intelli- 
gences half dead; mine was bern so. 
I began, I believe, to feel ennuz in the 
bosom of my mother, and since that 
time I have never once been relieved 
from its heavy pressure; all here 
below is so hollow! How is it pos- 
sible to love glory? The most fa- 
mous man of his age died, and the 
DEATH CF BonaPaRTE was cried by 
the common hawkers through the 
streets—not a single passer-by did I 
see turn from his path or slacken his 
pace to pay but one sous for the 
rinted recital of his death. Wel- 
ington also, but for late events, 
would have sunk into the péiit maitre 
of London, rivalling the fashionables 
of the moment, and eclipsed by their 
superiority. Mr Pitt is the only man 
whose glory has survived him. But 
Fontanes, the last of the Romans, 
who had preserved with the tradi- 
tions of the monarchy the taste and 
purity of its great age, hardly is he 
named! It would be a real plea- 
sure to me to put his manuscripts in 
order. I would write a notice of his 
life. How many recollections and 
thoughts should I find there which 
it would be pleasing to recur to! 
His wife will give me all his papers. . 
I shall have much to cut down; but 
there will be a volume of prose and 
a volume of verse—two volumes 
make a man live! That which dis- 
heartens me in all my works is, that 
I cannot foresee what posterity will 
think of them. Ihave an interior 
persuasion that I have written no~ 
thing good. What I write with spirit 
I find fault with half an hour after- 
wards; ennui returns upon meat all 
moments ; solitude pleases me no 
longer. I want some one—no mat- 
ter who—on whom to discharge the 
superfluity of my thoughts. When I 
was in a position to confront danger, 
Iwas more happy. Thus myten years 
of persecution under Bonaparte were 
perhaps the best of my lite. When 
the King returned, his bungling mini- 
sters prolonged my happiness for 
six years more, for I had to combat 











their system and pernicious projects. 
But, the struggle over, my ennui re- 
turned. It is true I feel the burthen- 
someness of life less when I write. 
The Martyn and the two first acts of 
Moses, which I finished in my garden 
at Aulnay, gave me a few moments 
of activity. There are two or three 
things in the world which I admire 

rofoundly. They extort tears less 

rom sensibility than from admira- 
tion. An ode of Horace, and a few 
verses of Voltaire, who approaches 
him nearer than any one else, 
some times surpasses him, have this 
effect. 


£ Si vous voulez que j'aime encore, 
Rendez-moi l’age des amours ; 

Au crépuscule de mes jours 
Rejoignez, s'il se peut, l’aurore.’ 


“There is in this stanza, and in those 
which follow it, a sentiment which 
touches me profoundly. But it is 
especially grand traits of exalted 


feeling which redouble my admira- 
tion. I can never think, even vague- 
ly, of the funeral oration on the death 
of the Prince de Condé without feel- 
ing my eyes moistened with tears. 
All the riches of our language and 


all its harmony are there. If by the 
side of the last words pronounced by 
the great Bossuet over the tomb of 
the great Condé, we place Francois 
de Neufchateau eulogizing a Repub- 
lican general, we shall feel all which 
our present age wants. Buffon 
excites sometimes my admiration ; 
Rousseau, never— Montesquieu has, 
of all men, written the best of the 
Romans. It was a great age, indeed, 
which produced those three men— 
and Voltaire—I have never been able 
to read the first scene of Athalié 
without tears, and it produced the 
same effect also on Voltaire.” 

Such are some of the fine things 
in which the conversation of Mon- 
sieur de Chateaubriand abounds. We 
could say much upon the state of 
mind which the passage above exhi- 
bits ; upon the vanitas vanitorum 
which even the most amiable and 
gifted men must inscribe upon all 
objects which point and reach not 
- beyond the opinion and admiration 

of their fellows, even when that ad- 
-miration is gained, and a full mode 
of homage and glory has been the 
recompense—which is found te be 
no recompense—of the aspirant after 
_ euch things—but we forbear, and 
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will terminate our present commu- 
nication by the following anecdote: 
Whilst Monsieur de Chateaubriand 
was in London, he sent to the Lite- 
rary Association fund 100 louis. In 
consequence of this liberal donation, 
he was invited to the annual ban- 
quet of the society, to which were 
also invited many other distinguish« 
ed personages, and among others 
Mr Canning. After the dinner was 
removed, Monsieur de Chateau- 
briand’s health was proposed, and 
he was handsomely thanked for 
his generous contribution. He im- 
mediately rose to reply, but find- 
ing some difficulty in expressing 
himself in English, he begged Mr 
Canning, who sat near him, to speak 
for him, upon which Mr Canning 
rose, and declared in the name of 
Monsieur de Chateaubriand that he 
had given nothing, that he had only 

ida debt, that he had been former- 
y assisted, and many times, by theas- 
sociation, as aforeign author, during 
his first residence in England, that he 
merely made a return of what he 
had received from his brother au- 
thors, and that it was he who had to 
express gratitude, but not to receive 
thanks. 

This is really very beautiful, and 
exhibits one of those traits of cha- 
racter which are peculiar to Mon- 
sieur de Chateaubriand, and which 
render him so universally be- 
loved, and with this we finish our 
conversations; yet, as it may be 
some time before we have again to 
return to the attractive subject of 
this paper—though, perhaps, we 
may have occasion to do so earlier 
than we now anticipate—we cannot 
forbear from making an observation 
or two on Monsieur de Chateau- 
briand’s character, as representing a 
species of character which is as dan- 

erous and as inimical to happiness 
and right-mindedness as it is full of 
seduction. Many have we known the 
victims of such a temperament (not 
so well counterpoised, perhaps) as 
his. And in this word temperament 
(albeit it is in critical accordance 
with the sentence that forgoes its 
first occurrence) we have the key 
to all such characters. Men cast in 
this mould, take their temperament, 
which is a happy one, full of sensi- 
bility—and of true and healthy sen- 
sibility—for the logical (if we may 
so speak) definition of virtue, 
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religion, duty, honour, principle, 
are all measured by them by the test 
of feeling ; and this in most of the 
details of life, provided the heart be 
not predominantly corrupted by vice, 
may not lead far astray; but in the 
aggregate of existence it is sure, not 
nly to produce unhappiness from 
the disappointment which arises 
from false estimates, but also to oc- 
easion, from the narrowness of its 
horizon, perverted notions of right 
and wrong. Fer feeling, after all, 
contemplates but a mere speck. It 
is no regulator, though the only effec- 
tive actuator. Considered as the 
former, it is treacherous to him who 
is geverned by it, and treacherous to 
him who trusts to it; but, considered 
as the latter, it is the authentic fire 
from Heaven, without which men 
would be dead to all good. Men of 
mere feeling, nevertheless, if they 
do not become bad men, are almost 
always unhappy and wrong-minded 
men, and we have never met with 
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an example which did not show them. 
to be vain men. Mere feeling indeed 
supposes egotism. Now we do not 
mean to say that these observations 
can apply, without much abatement, 
to Monsieur de Chateaubriand—far 
from it. With reference to him, we 
mean in these remarks, nothing’ 
more than that his life seems to us 
to have been too much governed 
by impulses— noble and generous 
though they have been—and that it 
is to this that we attribute the disap- 
pointment and depression which ap- 
pears in his conversations, and the 
melancholy and labyrinthic mora- 
lity, (the jubilations of fancy of 
course apart,) which pervades his 
works. Such as he is, however, 
France is not likely to see again for 
ever such a preuz chevalier of chi- 
valrie honour and loyalty, with or 
without a genius so steeped and 
trempé as his is, in her ancient 
history and literature. 
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Tue trumpet would be a fine sub- 
ject for an epic poem ;—the inspiring 
blast sending heroes forward to 
battle,_the hideous din of contest, 
pierced by the high resounding 
music ordering an advance,—the 
rally, —the retreat,— the triumph. 
Some of these odd days, when I have 
nothing better to do, I will sing its 
praises in twelve glorious cantos my- 
self. But perhaps the most intensely 
exciting of its various intonations is 
about six o’clock on a keen clear 
‘day in August or September, when 
its splendid aérial notes are heard 
thrilling throughout the barrack- 
yard with a call to dinner. There 
is something finer in that than any 
other piece of music I am acquaint- 
ed with, and a readier obedience is 
-rendered to it than te any of its other 
imperious commands. The dinner- 
hour on this day found a large com- 
pany of us assembled round a miag- 
nificently furnished board. Heart 
on the lips, and soul within the eyes, 
gne making its rounds, and 

the gallant Colenel ‘O’Looney in the 
Chair, What did all these things 
‘“Jeave to be desired? For my own 
“part, I was perfectly satisfied, and 


laid myself out for an evening of 
enjoyment. The colonel seemed 
sombre, and not in his usual spirits. 
Some of the squirearcby of the 
neighbourhood were among his 
guests; and, whether it was that he 
was resolved to maintain his dignity 
in the presence of strangers, or that 
something or other had occurred to 
displease him, he spoke very little 
during dinner, and only helped him- 
self to the venison three times. But 
grief, accerding to Falstaff, is a 
thirsty occupation, and the colonel 
gave evident signs of melancholy, 
if an opinion on the subject could 
be formed from the frequency of his 
challenges to wine. left not a 
single person at the table without 
this mark of attention, from the gen- 
tleman on his left, all down the table, 
till he came, in regular gradation, to 
the gentleman on his right. He then 
looked round and sighed, like Alex- 
ander when he found there were no 
other worlds to conquer, and finished 
off with a dram of mostsupereminent 
Glenlivat. The rest of the party 
went on pretty much as usual. 
There was a great deal of laughing, 
which comes to exactly the same 
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thing as if there had been @ great 
deal of wit,—occasionally a song or 
a toast, and on an anecdote 
—short, pithy, and pleasing, as an 
anecdote ought to be, and endowed 
with that most useful of an anec- 
dote’s qualities—that it was forgot- 
ten the next minute after it was told. 
As usual, I kept my eyes and ears 
about me, and formed my guesses 
from the countenances of the differ- 
ent strangers, what amusement we 
might expect from them when the 
wine had unlocked their storerooms, 
and showed us what furniture they 

_keptintheir “halls of memory.” This 
is rather a fine sentence, but I am 
sorry to say, it is not my own. It is 
a speech of Count Theodore the 
Superb, in the Fast of St Agnes. 
What it means when he makes use 
of it I don’t at present recollect; but 
on this occasion, I mean merely that 
I guessed what sort of stories the 
different visitors would tell, when 
they had drunk a sufficient quantity 
to make them communicative. I had 
not to wait long before this event 
took place. An old sprucely-dressed 
gentleman, about half way down the 
table, had been chattering incessant- 
ly from the moment he had finished 
his soup. He was more like a French 
marquis of the olden time, than a 
plain downright John Bull. Light- 
grey eyes, that wandered from one 
point to another with an unceasing 
motion ; low shelving brow, and pro 
digious activity inthe muscles of his 
mouth, gave me no very elevated 
notion of his intellectuals, as Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie calls it, while at the 
same time, there was an easiness in 
his manner, and an insinuating ex- 
pression in his smile, that made me 
disposed to receive whatever he 
said with good-humour. 

Whatever was said by any of the 
party was taken hold of at once by 
this loquacious gentleman, as a peg 
from which to suspend an anecdote 
either of himself or of some of 
his illustrious friends, for it did not 
take me long to discover that he was 
one of that very numerous and con- 
temptible class of people that are not 
willing to be thought acquainted 
with any one below the degree of a 
lord. His eloquence seemed only 
to be equalled by his thirst; and for 
a little, spare, bloodless, spindle- 
shavked, Frenchified-looking old 
gentleman, his feats in the drinking 
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line struck the whole party with 
amazement. Bumper after bumper, 
story after story, pinch after pinch, 
(for he was a prodigious snuffer,) 
followed each other, till at last every 
eye was turned upon his motions, 
and every ear open to catch the ever- 
lasting stream of his discourse. He 
seemed more delighted than ever 
when gradually conversation nar- 
rowed from set to set;—first one 
separate party sinking into silence, 
and then another, and he was left to 
have it all his own way, like a buil 
in a china-shop, or, as that proverb 
has been improved on by some poet, 
“sole as the sun in heaven.” And 
he shone with all his might. If he 
had been a constellation, he could 
not have been more prodigal of his 
rays, or more conscious of filling the 
whole universe with his light. As 
for me, he nearly blinded me; and, 
to tell the truth, I was growing tired 
of his egotism and assumption, when 
the colonel, with a knowing look 
round the table, took on himself the 
task of trotting him out. It was a 
most glorious sight to see the light 
eyes of the conversationalist beam- 
ing till they almost jumped out of 
their sockets as he answered O’Loo- 
ney’s questions. All his former 
anecdotes of himself and others ap- 
peared meagre and contemptible, in 
comparison with the noble achieve- 
ments he now related. But it was 
not so much that any of his adven- 
tures, taken singly, bore the appear- 
ance of invention—none of them 
soared above the powers of very 
ordinary mortals; but the thing that 
struck us all with the impression of 
his being a second cousin of Mun- 
chausen, was the inordinate number 
of his performances. No one but 
the Wandering Jew could by any 
possibility have crowded so many 
exploits inte the limits of a lifetime; 
—the mere travelling from one scene 
of his glory to another, unless on a 
sunbeam or a railway, would have 
occupied every year he had liveds 
—and unless friendships in some 
soils are more instantaneous in their 

rowth than mushrooms, it must 

ave taken several centuries to ren- 
der him intimate with the illustrious 
characters he gave us to understand 
he was hand in glove with. From 
Washington to Napoleon, from Bi- 
shop Porteous to Thomas Payne, he 
was well acquainted with every one © 
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who had risen above the common 
herd, for good or evil, for the last 
fifty or sixty years. With the ladies 
he was just as intimate. Madame 
Tallien and Hannah More seemed 
honoured with an equal share of his 
reverence and regard; and some- 
times, after a glowing description of 
the beauty or fascination of some 
celebrated heroine of the Revolu- 
tion, he gave us to understand, by a 
wink from his absurd, grey, glim- 
mering eyes, that he could tell us 
a great deal more about her if he 
chose. 

“You have travelled a great deal,” 
said the colonel, addressing the old 

entleman, whose name was Mr 

e. 

%e Travelled ?—from my youth up. 
Never had a month’s rest since the 
day I was born. I first saw the light 
in a packet on the Atlantic—jour- 
neyed in my nurse’s arms through 
the whole extent of America, Cana- 
da, Mexico, Peru, and Brazil—learn- 
ed to walk in the island of Malta— 
to ride in the ancient Thebaid—and 

icked up all the little information 
possess from that most active 
schoolmaster, both at home and 
abroad—the World. Last week I 
landed at Peterhead, on my return 
from Iceland, and I am now on my 
way to Japan.” 

“Then you are tired of ould Eu- 
rope ?” 

“As a thrice-told tale. Not a 
mountain rears its head unknown. 
Valleys, rivers, and cities are fami- 
liar to me as my glove. I hate them. 
Novelty is my passion. I will visit 
Japan, pass over into China, and 
spend a season in the royal city of 
Pekin, or perish in the attempt.” 

“ Well, it’s a most pleasant thing,” 
replied the colonel, “to have nothing 
to do but follow the sun from Ja- 
nuary to December—now here, now 
there—no care, no thought. But, 
Mr Pye, have you no little ties that 
bind you to one place more than 
another ?” 

“Not a bit; human nature is 
every where the same. Some little 
things of that sort have, of course, 
occurred to me as to others ; but with 
me, somehow or other, moving from 
— to place is not only the way of 

alling in with new adventures, but 


the surest method of concluding old 
ones. What if I had staid all my life 
amid the rich valleys and aromatic 
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plains of Martinique, I might have 
been a rich planter, and had my 
snuff for nothing; but these are 
scarcely sufficient advantages to 
counterbalance the monotony of an 
existence restricted to a few hundred 
miles. Ah! no!—but, gentlemen, 
Jet me tell you a little istoriétta; 
true,’pon honour.” 

“ Out with it, Mr Pye,” said the 
colonel; and added aside, “‘ Give 
him his own way, boys, and another 
story or two will tie him up.” 

We all prepared to listen, and, I 
confess, I was of the same opinion 
with the colonel, that the only way 
to stop his mouth was to Jet him run 
on as fast and as far as he could; 
for it was now very evident, that 
what with his talking, snufting, and 
drinking combined, he was in a fair 
way for finding a billet under the 
mahogany. However, the little fel- 
low, looking round with the self- 
satisfied air of a bantam cock in the 
midst of his family, took a prodigious 
pinch of snuff, and began. 

“ About forty years ago— how time 
flies to be sure! —I found myself 
wandering among the delicious 
scenes of an island in the Caribbean 
sea. Scenery loses all its effect in 
the eyes of an old man—not that his 
eyes are dim and can’t take in the 
infinite variety of shades and objects 
which constitute a landscape, but 
that hope lies dead within him—the 
hope of visiting the scene he sur- 
veys, and the consciousness of a want 
of power to run to the extremity of 
the horizon if he chooses, dulls all 
the enjoyment he experiences from 
the loveliest prospects of nature. I 
feel it so myself. When I have the 
gout—(I am subject to the gout, and 
will tell you a good story of my gout 
and my intimate friend Ali Pasha)— 
when I have the gout, I say, it is not 
merely the pain of the disorder that 
keeps me from enjoying a fine pros- 
poner no, it is the certainty that 

can’t fly to its utmost limits; in- 
spect close at hand the hills which ap- 
pear so charming in the distance; 
and break the enchantment which, 
according to my dear friend Thomas 
Campbell—(fine fellow Thomas—I 
will tell you a good story of him and 
myself this last autumn with the Al- 
aa pant all its strength 

rom the very circumstance of the 
objects we contemplate being a long 
way off. Martinique is a beautif 


a 
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island—hilly, warm, rich, delicious, 
—and the inhabitants! such shapes 
for sculpture as the bronze Venuses 
there present, never appeared before 
the dreams of Phidias or Praxiteles. 
I took some models of them ; for, as 
Ltold my intimate friend, the younger 
Westmacott, when I was in his stu- 
dio with him about a week ago— 
Westmacott, I said—I c/aya little my- 
self—(Ah, fine fellow, Westmacott. 
Tl tell you a famous anecdote about 
him and me, and the Homéeopathic 
Quintessence.) — Well, in roving 
among the glorious valleys, I came 
suddenly and unexpectedly to a pret- 
ty delicate European-looking cha- 
teau, among a grove of the finest, 
largest, loveliest mangolias it was 
ever my good fortune to behold. A 
fountain play’d in beautiful jets d’eau 
in front of the house; and, as I had 
thoughtlessly come very near the 
building, I couldn’t avoid being seen 
by a party of elegant-looking ladies, 
who were reposing in the shade of 
the verandah. One of them, a lady 
of very dignified and imposing 
yy ome advanced to me — grace- 

ul! beautiful! lovely! elegant! Ah! 
I must take Martinique in my way 
to Japan. I joined their party—plea- 
sant! witty !—but the loveliest ob- 
ject my eyes ever beheld was the 
daughter of the lady who had invited 
me to join their society. She was 
tall for her age; well developed, 
though then only twelve or thirteen ; 
the graces of a woman !—the simpli- 
cities of a child !—fruit and blossom 
in that delicious country all on the 
tree atonce. I staid with them three 
days. I suspect hot weather makes 
hearts very susceptible. I was deep- 
dy smitten—at least my philanthropy 
swelled like boiling water to such a 
pitch, that it frothed over the recep- 
tacle in my heart which may be call- 
ed the kettle of friendship, and trans- 
ferred itself into the cauldron of 
Love. Happy days! When love and 
friendship are nearly the same, pas- 
sions boih. The evening before my 
departure, we had a large party 
of the neighbouring proprietors. 
The young lady and [ seemed both 
disconsolate : they rallied us on the 
subject. We blushed—at least, she 
did; and the sun by this time had 


put me into a condition of perpetual 


modesty. How beautiful she look- 
ed, when her long black eyelashes 


-bung over her downcast eyes, and 
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her bronze cheek caught a deeper 
tinge from the rushing into her face 
of all the eloquent blood! By way 
of passing off the time, and raising 
our spirits, we had all sorts of games 
and diversions. Among others, I 
gained immortal honour by the man- 
ner in which I enacted the part of a 
prophetic sibyl. I disguised myself 
in the garments of one of the female 
domestics, hid my face in the folds 
of my maantilla, affected the step of 
extreme old age, and emerged, un- 
recognised by the whole company, 
from a clump of fine guava-trees on 
the left. My palm was crossed with 
silver to propitiate the fates. I gave 
such responses as pleased the party; 
to one promising an unexpected 
present—to another a handsome 
partner at the governor's ball. But 
when it came to my turn to give my 
answer to the object of my admira- 
tion, my desire to procure for her 
all the happiness the world could 
afford very nearly failed in its ob- 
ject, from the anxiety with which I 
pursued it. Long, anxiously, trem- 
blingly, did I hold her hand, pretend- 
ing to learn her future fortunes from 
the crossings of her palms. At last, 
in a voice now effectually disguised 
by the intensity of my feelings, I 
promised her a throne and a sceptre, 
wider and prouder in their sway 
than earth had seen. How they 
laughed at this announcement, and 
made their obeisances to the future 
queen! But the heart of the dear 
creature herself, I perceived, swell- 
ed beneath the grandeur of her for- 
tunes. She, however, laughed, and 
told me, when my prophecy was 
realized, to present myself at her 
court, and she would reward me for 
the promises I gave her. I disap- 
peared as quietly as I could, and 
enjoyed for the rest of the evening 
the impression I had made in my 
assumed character. The morning 
came: we parted. It is not surely 
vanity, at this distance of time, that 
makes me assure you, that the 
beautiful young creature suffered 
as severely the woes of our separa- 
tion as ldid. We sighed, we shook 
hands; again we sighed; and just 
on leaving—’twas in a corner of the 
building, you'll observe, where we 
were totally unebserved—she was 
ering some flowers, partly to 

ide her confusion ; and just on 
going away, as she raised her beaur 
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tiful head, and looked into my face 
—we were within half a foot-of each 
other, and” ———Here the old fellow 
gave a very knowing wink, and 


wenton. “ What couldI do? But 
it Gow on my lips at this moment 
“I left Martinique, and have never 
seen it from that hour to this. But 
you will say, what has all this his- 
tory of an adventure in a distant 
island forty years ago to do with the 
remark I made on the advantages of 
travelling? A great deal. What if 
I had never gone there? What a 
stupid fellow I might have been— 
unable to entertain any party I may 
happen to meet with, with the ac- 
count of incidents not quite in the 
ordinary mill-trot course of affairs ! 
But my adventure is not concluded. 
I met the beauteous islander again. 
For twenty years I was a wanderer. 
I was married—a husband—a father 
—a chief, for fifteen years, in the 
Squish-na-whig-noo tribe of the Us- 
becks. Pretty darlings! I will tell 
you a famous anecdote of my eldest 
boy, young Quax-coo-nuddy, a 
sweet creature, with the fine flat 
nose of his mother, and the varie- 
gated cheeks, and perforated lips, 
peculiar to the nation. How I 
caught him feasting on the raw but- 
tock of a horse, which he had ham- 
strung, the young rogue, one morn- 
ing when he was hungry! Ah! 
sweet, playful darlings! But, as I 
was saying, or going to say, for 
twenty or twenty-five years I had 
withdrawn myself entirely from ci- 
vilized existence, confined myself to 
the primitive costume and natural 
manners of our species, when sud- 
denly a longing came upon me one 
evening for the enjoyments of arti- 
ficial life. We had been banished 
from our rich pastures on the banks 
of the Squeak-buddo by a stronger 
tribe, cooped up between some 
narrow defiles, and on the eve of 
perishing of hunger—at that time I 
was fat. I overheard a party of the 
elders discoursing on the propriety 
of living on our own resources, 
which, by the metaphorical genius 
of their language, meant neither 
- more nor less than eating each other. 
All at once I yearned atter the fic- 
titious wants of Europe—gave them 
the slip—traversed steppes and de- 
serts, crossed rivers, scaled moun- 
- tains, and found myself prisoner in 
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the hands of the French, on the even- 
ing of the glorious battle of the Py« 
ramids. How we laughed ! for Kie- 
ber and I were old friends.—I will 
tell you some capital anecdotes of 
Kleber and myself—how we rousted 
old Denon !—But time passed on. I 
grew tired of the slow movements 
of regularly disciplined troops—eva- 
porated one evening, and pursued 
my way along the coast of Africa to 
the site of ancient Carthage—thought 
of Marius, Hannibal, and two or 
three of the Scipios—passed over 
to Gibraltar—and for many months 
divided myself among the isles of 
Greece— 





‘ the isles of Greece, 
Where burning Sappho wept and sung !’— 


I will tell you some admirable inci- 
dents that happened to my noble 
friend Byron and me.—But at last, 
about the year eighteen hundred and 
six, I found myself in Paris. How 
I enjoyed the high excitement of 
that glorious time! The French are 
certainly an exquisite people when 
they have every thing their own 
way. Theatres, tournaments—for in 
those days we had tournaments— 
~ what a fine fellow Murat was! 

will tell you what splendid amuse- 
ment he and I had afterwards at 
Naples)— Well, theatres, tourna- 
ments, shows, balls, masquerades, 
gambling, courting, quizzing, and all 
that sort of thing, at last grew tire- 
some. I never frequented the 
court. Napoleon put me too much 
in mind of my father-in-law Plash- 
in-a-dubba, which means Thunder 
and Blood—the chief of the Usbecks. 
I kept quietly at home, and formed a 
delightful coterie of opposition pa- 
triots. D’ye know Chateaubriand? 
Finest fellow in the world. He and 
I became acquainted on Mount Le- 
banon, and often smoked our pipes 
in the shadow of Temple. Weli, I 
was riding quietly one day in the 
neighbourhood of Paris—felt a long- 
ing to dive into the woods—left my 
horse at the first cottage I came to, 
and sauntered through the deep 
lades and serene recesses of the 
orests in that quarter. Suddenly I 
came upon a charming mansion; 
and in the porch of it sat a party of 
ladies. ‘ Heavens!’ I exclaimed, as 
memory carried me back to the mag- 
nificent valleys of Martinique, and 
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the chateau I told you of, where I 
had spent the happiest days of my 
existence—‘ Heavens! how precise- 
ly alike in its circumstances is this 
scene with the other!’ and, as if to 
complete the resemblance, a lady, 
advancing from the circle, politely 
invited me to approach. Such grace- 
ful, elegant, high-bred ladies it was 
delicious to behold. And one of 
them—what grace ! what majesty in 
every motion! eyes heavenly black ! 
lashes long, and casting a celestial 
shade over a cheek so ravishingly 
beautiful, that the summer of eigh- 
teen seemed still glowingly walking 
hand in hand with the ripe autumn 
of forty-two. Oh, heavens! how 
charming is the sight of radiant, 
matronly beauty! How respectful, 
and yet how affectionate seemed 
they all to this surpassing spirit— 
this crowning rose of the whole 
wreath !—We laughed, we talked, 
and ever and anon when our eyes 
met, I felt a palpitation at my heart, 
and heard a voice in the inmost re- 
cesses of my spirit, saying, ‘ Is this 
a stranger?’ Hours passed on; one 
by one, the other ladies of the party 
retired. We conversed together on 
many subjects; in fact, conversation 
assumed such a depth of devoted 
admiration on one side, and of well- 
pleased acquiescence on the other, 
that—that—it rose, I assure you, far 
above the level of ordinary flirtation. 
Her voice, the sweetest sound in na- 
ture, thrilled me at every sentence 
she uttered; but, at last, what was 
my amazement when a lady, step- 
ping speedily towards us, said, with 
‘a profound obeisance, ‘ The Prince 
de Talleyrand,’—(Ihave some charm- 
ing accounts of dear old Tally to 
give you.)—‘ The Prince de Talley- 
rand craves an audience of the Em- 
press.’ 

“ The Empress ! my knee was on 
the ground ina moment. She rose 
—she looked at me with a charming 
smile,—and as she turned to go 
away, I whispered, in a voice that 
trembled under the enormous weight 
of adoration it carried, Josephine ! 
Again she looked at me—a thousand 
thoughts rushed into both our bosoms 
at that moment. Martinique, the cha- 
teau, the flowers in the parterre, all 
rose before us like a vision of fairy 
land, and in a voice that was soft, 
friendly, all that my soul could wish, 
she”—— Here the old gentleman 
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winked with a very knowing expres- 


sion. ‘“ The Prince de Talleyrand 
was refused an audience for that 
day. The chain that had been broken 
twenty years before was soldered 
together so neatly that it was diffi- 
cult in that enchanting moment to 
believe that a single link had ever 
been severed. ‘Twasn’t long after 
this that Napoleon proceeded to the 
divorce. In all countries there are 
ill-natured people—even in the 
shades of Malmaison the tongue of 
scandal was not mute. They talked; 
but talk or not, I can never persuade 
myself that Maria Louisa owed the 
Imperial crown to so low a feeling 
in the bosom of the Emperor as jea- 
lousy of his wife. I may say she was 
the most discreet crowned head I 
ever met with; our interviews were 
so secret and well contrived; her 
ladies were so honourable and so 
bound over to silence that, as I said, 
they even made their tea with the 
waters of Lethe—’twas thought a 
goodish observation at the time—but, 
as I was about to remark, every 
thing was really so admirably con- 
ducted, that though we met—oh deli- 
cious meetings!—I feel perfectly 
convinced thatthe Emperor neveren- 
tertained theslightestsuspicion. How 
strange that a friendship commenced 
in Martinique should have come to 
its full maturity at Malmaison, Mar- 
seilles, and even,—ay, even in the 
Tuileries!” 

At this point of his story the old 
gentleman looked round, and was 
much delighted with the gaping at- 
tention that was paid by all present 
to every word he was saying. This 
attention was owing partly to the 
hint of the colonel, that an uninter- 
rupted story would exhaust him, 
and put an end to his chattering, 
by aiding the effects of the wine, 80, 
as to silence him by sending him 
under the table, and partly that we 
were all ineffably amused by the 
absurd rhodomontades of such a pig- 
my-looking, ridiculous old boaster. 
A whispering enquiry was now sent 
round the table to ascertain who had 
introduced him, and who and what 
he really was. The answer return- 
ed was, that-he had introduced him- 
self to a young cornet of the name of 
Winthrop, who knew no more of 
him than that he seemed a jolly old 
talkative fellow, and had asked him 
to the mess on the strength of bis 
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fluent tongue and gentlemanlike man- 
ners. We were a little puzzled how 
to act. Drunk or mad there was no 
doubt our new acquaintance must 
be, and it required no great stretch 
of ill-nature to conclude that he was 
a little of both. Old Hixie, who had 
cast very sour looks on the narrator 
of all these marvels, was particularly 
enraged at seeing a stranger so en- 
tirely monopolize the conversation. 
Perhaps the noble Hixie was excited 
against the embellisher by the old 
feeling that gave rise to the proverb 
of the enmity betwen two of a trade. 
The colonel, however, took the short- 
est mode of settling matters, which 
luckily proved to be effectual. 

“ And pray, Mr Pye,” said the 
colonel, “‘ what sort of tipple did they 
give you among the Usbecks when 
you were there ?” 

“ Capital; stronger than brandy 
—a little sweet, white coloured, and 
plentiful as water.” . 

“ Then I suppose you didn’t 
spare the canteen.” 

“We drank it by the quart—a 
cocoa-nut scooped out, holding about 
a bottle, was a most delicious morn- 
ing draught. Ah! how my wife and 
I used to enjoy it in the confounded 
cold mornings before the dew had 
retired.” 

A wink from the colonel was 
sufficient to bring in a very richly 
chased silver-mounted cocoa-nut 
drinking cup, a bottle of claret was 
poured into it, and-O’Looney, hand- 
ing it to the former sovereign of the 
Tartars, said, 

“ Here, my prince, example is 
always better than precept; give us 
a small specimen of the way an 
Usbeck treats himself to a dram.” 

In a moment the old gentleman 
had the goblet at his lips, sucked it 
in like the vortex of the Maelstrom, 
turned his little grey eyes up to the 
ceiling, and after an ineffectual at- 
tempt to afflict us with another ora- 
tion, settled gradually down—till, 
slipping off the corner of his chair, 
he assured us, by a snore of astound- 
ing loudness, that he was fairly sew- 
ed up for the night. 

* Well, I think,” said Mr Hixie, 
“¢ this C pemgeers old gentleman has 
4upplied us with lies enough to last 
for a month or two.” 

_. “ How do we know that what he 
has told us is untrue?” replied a Mr 
Vincent, a gentleman about forty or 


Nights at Mess. 
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five-and-forty years of age, who sat 
on the colonel’s right hand, “ there 
is nothing, you’ll observe, impossible 
in any of the adventures he has told 
us.” 

“ Impossible?” responded Hixie, 
“ quite impossible ; look at the ugli- 
ness of the little monster, and then 
tell us to believe his cock-and-a-bull 
stories about empresses and prin- 
cesses.” 

“ Well, for all that, it is certain 
that Europeans have lived very of- 
ten among tribes of barbarians; that 
commoners have flirted to an alarm- 
ing extent with empresses and 
queens—that civilians have been 
taken prisoners in Egypt, and that 
many have desired to visit Japan and 
the capital of the Celestial Empire.” 

* But not this little ugly chatter- 
ing fellow—I will never believe a 
word of it,” said Hixie; “so if any 
gentleman has a mind to tell us an- 
other story, let it be something more 
likely than the nonsense we have 
— from the friend of young Win- 
throp.” 

«He is no friend of mine. He 
called upon me this morning—talked 
for half-an-hour, agreed to dine with 
me at the mess, and I think we have 
had a good deal of fun out of him. 
His story, to be sure, did not intro- 
duce any thing about a deserter ora 
Portuguese, but ‘twas a very good 
story notwithstanding.” 

“ Faugh—the taste of it is in my 
mouth yet; and if I were in the 
president’s chair, I would either 
sconce you a bumper of salt and 
water for introducing so plaguy a 
chatterbox, or condemn you to put 
it out of our heads by a story that 
has some little truth in it.” 

“ And avery good motion it is,” 
said the colonel ; “so, my boy, Win- 
throp, after you have cleared your 
throat with a glass or two out of this 
fresh magnum, I order you to tell us 
an adventure that you can seriously 
vouch to be true.” 

bmg Winthrop bowed to the de- 
cision of the chair, and after obeying 
she injunctions as to the clearing his 
throat, cast up his eyes to the ceil- 
ing, and after a preparatory cough, 
began—* Once upon a time” ——but 
my paper is now finished, and my 

en so shockingly bad, that I find it 
impossible to be sure of my spelling, 
so I will keep hai ayy in story for 
the next forenoon Iam disengaged, 
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A SCREED ON POLITICS. 


BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


LETTER FIRST. 


I HAVE now made up my mind to 
send you a long screed on polities, 
and in doing so shall divest myself 


“of all prejudices either on the one 
‘side or the other. You know well 


enough that I’m a Tory, and have 
been one since ever I can mind, which 
is now nearly three quarters of a cen- 
tury, but why or wherefore I should 
have been one.is really more than I 
ean tell you. People’s principlesseem 
to be born with them, for, God 
knows, I never had any interest in 
being a Tory. But, in these letters, 
I shall let you see that I am neither 
Whig, Tory, Radical, nor Destruc- 


‘tionist, but merely a sincere lover 
-of his country, and an admirer of 


his countrymen, with all their ridi- 
culous extravagancies. 

I set out then by asserting, that 
the Reform Bill has been a good 
and a most valuable bill to the com- 
munity. Do not start, sir, nor fling 
my paper in the fire, for I shall 
prove it to your perfect satisfaction, 
that the Reform Bill—whether wee 
Johnny Russel’s, or that ram-stam 
chap Durham’s, I neither ken nor 
eare, as I believe they both told 
great lees about it—all that I main- 
tain is, that it is an excellent bill, 
and works beautifully towards the 
cen of the State; for, in the 

rst place, consider the prodigious 


increase of drinking which it has 


promoted, and there is no other 
thing of such benefit to the nation 
as that. Think of the enormous 
quantities of wine, strong ale, and 

orter, which have been swallowed 
n England, and the whisky toddy 
consumed in Scotland. I really do 
not know what would have become 
of the farmers, and the landed inte- 
rest in general, if it had not been 
for the happy and overpowering con- 
sumpt induced by this precious 
Bill. Then how dare you, sir, de- 
claim against our bill, and say it is 
a bad bill? By the Lord, I say our 
Bill is a good bill as ever was framed, 
and its friends true and constant 
to one another. "Tis a good bill, 


has good friends, and full of expec- 
tation. An excellent bill! Very 
good friends! What a party-spirit- 
ed rogue you are! Why, my Lord 
of Minto commends the bill, and 
Tam Wilson o’ Hawick, and Gib- 
son-Craig, and a hundred other 
great men, all commend its general 
course, and think you they do not 
know better than you? By this 
hand, if I were near you, I would 
brain you with your lady’s fan! 
What a Pagan rascal youare! An 
infidel! I will to the King and lay 
open all your proceedings, for I 
could divide myself into halves, and 
go to buffets, for trying to move 
such a dish of skimmed-milk to 
support so honourable a cause. 
arther, on the same head, consi- 
der, that, exclusively of the advan- 
tage to the agriculturist, this same 
glorious drinking has increased the 
public revenue prodigiously. It is 
at present the principal fund from 
which it arises. Why then try to 
set the nation on fire against the 
Bill, when it is manifestly that which 
enables us to maintain our armies 
and navy, to pay the interest of our 
public debt, and gives us hopes of 
discharging the principal, by the in- 
crease of the sinking fund. The 
custom and excise on liquors rise in 
proportion to the consumption of 
them ; and it can be proven, that the 
consumption has been doubled ten 
times since the passing of this bless- 
ed Bill, which has given such a heeze 
to the public spirit of the nation. It 
is well known, that drinking is the 
common, and almost the only way 
of signalizing a man’s loyalty and 
enthusiasm to the cause of his party. 
There is not a day in which every 


-true patriot does not drink bumpers 


to the prosperity of his party, and 
confusion to its opponents. Then 
the healths of all the leaders are to 
toast individually. There is not a 
true son of the church who does not 
every evening take a rousing glass 
to the — church establishment, 
—stability to her, and disappoint- 
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ment to the infidels who would 
trample her under their feet! And 
after that, how the good man is com- 
forted—his spirits cheered—and his 
faith established ;—’tis a good bill. 

But, farther, on the same head ;— 
The time of the greatest consump- 
tion of those precious and heart- 
stirring liquors, is at a controverted 
election. Good heavens, how they 
vanish! for few find themselves in 
a right temper to choose a legislator 
until they have drowned their un- 
derstandings. And it is incredible 
how much a freeholder will drink, 
to say nothing of our moderate and 
rational brethren the ten-pounders. 
I say, the lairds and farmers drink 
far more than you would believe, 
when they drink it free cost, and 
are warmed by a clamorous zeal 
for the excellent and generous 
patriot who entertains them. 

Then there are thousands of grand 
committees every night, week days 
and Sundays, settling the status of 
the different parties, and the grand 
prospects of those which each of 
these committees belong to. Con- 
sider what is drunk in all these: 
more than in all the rest of the na- 
tion. What tobacco is burnt—what 
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snuff consumed—what shoes worn 
in running to different parties with 
the news and the resolutions of their 
friends—what soap and soda to pro- 
cure a clean shirt every night—what 
stamp duties for newspapers. All 
these, and a thousand things more, 
set in motion by this inimitable 
bill, continue daily and nightly 
to add to the national revenue. I 
say it isa good bill. And now, since 
you set me upon the studying of an- 
cient authors, suffer me to conclude 
this capital bousing letter with an 
attempted translation from a favou- 
rite author, whom you will well 
recognise. 


Fill the bowl with rosy wine, 
Around our temples laurels twine ; 
And let us cheerfully awhile 
Quaff our wine with rosy smile. 
Crowned with laurel, we contemn 
William’s brilliant diadem ; 
Patriot King although he be, 

We are kings as well as he. 
To-day is ours! what do we fear? 
To-day is ours! we have it here! 
Let’s treat it kindly, that it may 
Wish at least with us to stay. 
Patriots we! let’s banish sorrow— 
To the gods belongs to-morrow! 


LETTER SECOND. 


The next great end gained by this 
bill, if not, indeed, the first in impor- 
tance, is the potent filip which it has 

iven to our conversation. Really, 
from the end of the great continen- 
tal war until this bill came on the 
carpet, was a period of great dulness 
and insipidity. We did net know 
what to converse about, and I declare 
we shepherds had nearly gone per- 
fectly stupid. Our ballad lore had 
been all ruined by being published. 
Our religious disputes had been all 
settled, or grown stale, even the in- 
terminable Witch of Endor had been 
exhausted. But, behold, “ God said, 
let Russell be, and all was light.” 
Then the buzz of animation began, 
and every man and woman in the 
kingdom became politicians. In 
most other countries there are not 
above ten or twelve persons of choice 
genius and long experience concern- 
ed in the management of the public 
affairs, while all the rest mind their 
business. But now-in this country 


there is scarcely that number who 
mind their business, the bill having 
given them far higher matters to 
mind. It is truly delightful to ob- 
serve what a noble zeal animates all 
ages, sexes, and professions, to re- 
form abuses in the state, and with 
what uncommon warmth old men 
and maidens, young men and chil- 
dren, engage in this glorious under- 
taking. I believe, if children under 
two years of age could be -under- 
stood by signs and syllables, that 
every soul in the realm is at this 
day a politician. : 

I have often thought how it would 
amaze a stranger totally unac- 
quainted with our present state, 
when he discovered that every man 
in Great Britain could talk so admi- 
rably on every political subject, and 
that there is scarcely one amongst 
us who does not spend some part of 
every day in settling the affairs of 
the nation. Before this period we 
were very ignorant on these matters, 











the country being simply divided 
into two large factions, and all that 
we knew about it was that our side 
was right, and the other totally 
wrong, like John Gray and his tenets 
of religion. But now we are all di- 
vided into the nicest lights and 
shades of difference, 


* And can divide 
A hair ’twixt north and northwest side.” 


This grand science having now 
extended itself to all orders of men, 
it is not a little curious to observe 
that they are generally best versed 


in those parts of it which seem most. 


foreign to their callings. It is no 
uncommon thing for a divine to 
raise a war, and a lawyer to make 
peace—for a physician to understand 
the political better than the animal 
economy, and to know perfectly 
when lenitives, purgatives, and 
bleeding would be of service to the 
health of the state. An alderman 
can fortify a town or fight a battle, 
and an officer of the army enter 
minutely into all the details of a 
proper treaty of commerce, or the 
new arrangements necessary toward 
the right modelling of the church. 
A young nobleman, who has spent 
the greater part of his life at sports 
and amusements, plays and assem- 
blies, will decide as confidently on 
the rights of nations, and importa- 
tion laws, as the statesman who has 
puzzled his head about these knotty 
points all his life. In short, not 
only noblemen, gentlemen, and mer- 
chants are skilled in policy, but 
at — all tradesmen, labourers, 
and mechanics, feel that they were 
born to be judges of such matters, 
and know it is their birthright. A 
tailor can cut out work for the 
Ministry, and a shoemaker set the 
constitution on a better footing. A 
carpenter can erect a new form of 
government, and a bricklayer place 
the old one on a surer foundation. 
The women understand matters of 

overnment better than their hus- 

ands, and often set them right, 
when before they were quite wrong. 
The bill has wrought wonders among 
us. It appears to me almost like 
inspiration. 

When we consider the education 
of a modern statesman, and we are 
become all such at present, what 
thanks do we owe to our mothers! 
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For we must ascribe the figure which 
a zealous patriot makes to her care 


of his tender years. We cannot 
sufficiently admire or applaud the 
prudence and discretion of parents 
nowadays, who are much more 
solicitous that their children should 
be early instructed in politics in 
preference to the old exploded stu- 
dies of morality and religion. They 
know they can never make their 
sons conspicuous, nor their daugh- 
ters’ engaging. They imbibe pa. 
triotism even while they are dandled 
on the knee; and the first ideas they 
are taught to imbibe are those of a 
public nature. They are taught a 
veneration for the leaders of their 
own party, and an aversion for all 
others. He can tell you the desig- 
nation of his party before his own 
Christian, and can recite his politi- 
cal creed better than that of the 
Apostles. He is fairly confirmed in 
his state principles before he is fit 
to be confirmed by the bishop; and 
is not this another beautiful effect 
of the working of the Reform Bill ? 
Verily it is a good bill. 

Now, in tracing the progress of 
the young lady and gentleman who 
are both alike politicians, let it be 
remarked that I make no allusion to 
any party, for I use no illustration 
which does not apply equally to all. 
Well, as soon as they are fit to ap- 
pear in the world, they are given to 
understand that they are only to 
associate with people of sound prin- 
ciples, for their own, of course, are 
the only sound ones. They are to 
regard all the people of unsound 
principles as perfect monsters of our 
species. They must not go to their 
routs nor their dinner parties, and 
as for being seen in the same box at 
the theatre with any of them, that is 
utter reprobation. The young gen- 
tleman’s tutor must be a man of 
sound principles; so also must his 
tailor and frizeur. As for an un- 
sound gamekeeper or companion 
on the moors, that is the devil and 
all, and yet it is not easily avoided. 
I shot two days with a gentleman 
last year, who had all the birds of 
the mountains divided into — 
classes the most absurd, but the 


whim was the source of everlasting 
fun. The close sitters were Radicals, 
the shy ones Tories, and the medium 
ones Whigs. Again, the eagles, fal- 
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cons, and all birds of prey were 
Tories. The rooks, daws, and hoody 
craws were Radicals, and the legiti- 
mate game Whigs. Every one of the 
emblems was worse than another. 
Then the principles of Miss’s dan- 
cing-master and sempstress have to 
be enquired strictly after, as well as 
those of the family butcher, brewer, 
grocer, and mercer. It is no matter 
whether or not their commodities be 
sound, provided their political prin- 
ciples are so. This is a very great 


LETTER 


A politician being instructed as 
above, let us view him on the stage 
of life, and consider the part he is 
naturally bound to act in it. In the 
first place, observing that every one 
is valued according to his zeal in so 
good a cause, he resolves to raise 
his reputation the same way, and 
becomes furious and outrageous in 
a cause whose latent principles he 
never examined, and extremely pre- 
judiced against those whose persons 

e has not the honour of knowing. 
Thus his public virtues quite eclipse 
those which adorn his private life, 
and the man is lost in the patriot. 
But this is not the best of it. 

Observe but how busy the man is! 
How extremely busy, and yet he has 
nothing to do; he concerns himself 
in every thing, and yet has a hand 
in nothing. This is a delightful way 
of spending a life, thanks to the bill. 
He is a prime minister in every 
country of the known world, al- 
though a poor weaver, who should 
be working at the loom, but is now 
raised above it. How this divine 
superiority must raise him in the 
estimation of his family, his friends, 
and his Maker, as well as in his own, 
the most superlative of all! For this 
supreme illumination by intellectual 
light thanks to the bill. 

Another great advantage which 
the bill has conferred is, perfect li- 
berty of action with regard to all the 
moral duties of life. What a yoke 
this is taken off our necks! Public 
zeal supplies the place of all other 
virtues, and moreover, covers all im- 
perfections. Like riches, it makesa 
man wise, honourable, just, and 

ood; brave, eloquent, and upright. 

tis the beautifying whitewash which 
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benefit conferred on society by the 
bill, as it equalizes trade and busi- 
ness of all descriptions, which never 
could be effected before, by every 
one having customers of their own 
party and no more—'tis a good bill. 

I should like to trace the onward 
path, and the advantages attained by 
such an education, but the carrier is 
going away, and Mr Brook is impa- 
tient, so I must reserve the delinea- 
tion for another letter. 


THIRD, 


cleans the ill complexion of all his 
actions—the only infallible nostrum 
that can make him amiable in the 
eyes of his party. A zealous politi- 
cian may break a promise or an oath 
ten times, and yet be lauded as a 
man of the highest honour! Think 
of that, Mr Brook. What a privilege 
that is, and I could state many in- 
stances. A man may beastirrer up 
of commotion and the most tumul- 
tuous riot, and yet have public thanks 
bestowed on him for his manly and 
consistent demeanour, and for being 
a peacemaker. Thus itis toliveunder 
a reformed and reformirg Govern- 
ment. We are all free—we may re« 
fuse to pay our debts, and be the ho- 
nestest fellows inthe world. There 
is no occasion that we should ever 
go to church, or regard it, to be ac- 
counted one of its chief supporters. 
The most arrant traitor is at this pe- 
riod an ornament to the state and the 
age, in the eyes of his own party, 
which is quite sufficient—he aims at 
nothing higher. These _ privi- 
leges being all so obvious, | wonder 
how any sensible man like you can 
so deeply regret the bill. 

Consider farther how easily a good 
and a great character is attained since 
the passing of the bill. It is so easy 
that I have of late been several times 
most terribly taken in. At Selkirk, 
the day before yesterday, being in a 
large party, I chanced to be sitting 
next a Teviotdale gentleman, from 
whose surname I entertained no 
doubt of his principles. We chanced 
to be talking of a friend of mine. 
“Is he honest ?” quoth he. “ Honest! 
ay, sterling to the backbone,” said 
I. “I am glad to hear it,” returned 
he, “and since he is a friend of 

2u 
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yours we'll drink hia health between 
ourselyes two. Of course I need not 
ask an which side he voted at Jed- 
burgh?” Itold him. “ Oh, d— the 
scoundrel! Hem!” exclaimed he, 
and turning his back on me he ad- 
dressed another, rubbing his beard 
in the utmost disdain, that any man 
should he accaunted honest who did 
not think as he thought. I was rather 
thunderstruck, till I recollected the 

lorious new state of the nation, I 

ad been accustomed through a long 
and simple life to consider sterling 
honesty as not very easily attained, 
nor yet preserved; and when any 
manasked me if such a one was an 
honest man, I conceived he meant if 
he was faithful to his friend, grateful 
ta his benefactor, kind to his neigh- 
hour, compassionate to the distress. 
ed, and Gioae in his family. All 
these virtues, and many more, it re- 
quired to constitute a sterling honest 
man in my better days. But now, 
thanks to the Reform Bill, the cha- 
racter is of easier attainment. It 
requires nothing farther than being 

e slave of a party; and when a 


man asks if such a one is honest, he’ 


merely wants to know how he voted 
at the last election, or on the last 
question. In fine, virtue does not 
consist now, as formerly, in a decent 
and respectable medium. It shines 
only in extremes. Moderation is 
now the only crime, and fiery zeal 
the only good quality. 

Another great advantage which 
the bill has conferred upon us, ig an 
easy and direct road to eminence. 
It requires seven years of ap appren- 
ticeship before a man can exercise a 
common trade, and much time and 
application is necessary to gain a 
character in any of the learned pro- 
essions. But now any man may set 
up for a grand politician whenever 
he pleases. Ay, and may grow 
famaus in an instant, no matter whe- 
ther there be any thing in his head. 
The only stock requisite is violence 

f demeanour, strong lungs, and a 
ront of brass; and, well furnished 
with these, he cannot fail to have 
plenty admirers. What a privilege 
this is ta men of untutored genius, 


but strong natural acquirements! 
There are many who would have 
lived and died in obscurity but for 
the bill which has brought them for- 
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ward by their noble and laudable 
obstreporousness at elections, and I 
have heard the healths of such men 
toasted with enthusiasm. If a man 
breaks a head of different sentiments, 
he is a hero; if he get his own broken, 
then he is a martyr in a good cause. 
Some get on exceedingly well, by 
merely railing at the times, and an 
invective against a minister often 
pone a panegyric to the speaker, 

y aspersing the character of a great 
map, a man may himself become 
great; in short, the way to fame does 
not now, as formerly, lie through the 
temple of virtue; there are plenty 
of back doors and private entrances, 
but no passage can be gained at any 
of them save by favour and clamour, 
a stock of which is easily acquired, 
and of course the pinnacle of political 
fame easily attainable. I say this is 
a very great benefit, therefore let no 
man speak against the bill. 

I do not know if Ishould mention 
another great qualification which the 
bill has bestowed. It has made every 
man perfectly disinterested. No 
man, in his highest aspirations to 
ward fame or place, has the slightest 
selfishness in these. He is never in- 
fluenced by so low a consideration 
as interest. He proceeds on more 
generous motives,—the love of his 
country, and a good cause. A man 
never now-a-days declaims on the 
mismanagement of an office or a 
trust to obtain it; nor proclaims the 
danger of the church, in order to ob- 
tain a living in it. No such thing! 
When such falls to a man’s share, it 
was merely for the good of his 
country and his friends that he ae- 
cepted it, or to prevent its falling into 
worse hands. Now, sir, this isa great 

int gained. I must really borrow 

enry Percy’s vehement expres 
sion again: “ By the Lord, I say ours 
is an excellent bill—as good a bill 
as ever was framed.” 

I thought to have finished my 
SCREED here, but on second thoughts 
] find I have left out the delightful 
effects it has had upon that most de- 
lightful part of the community —THE 
WOMEN Fo’ks. This must not be, for 
I have marked its effects on the dear 
creatures most minutely, and must 
dedicate a part of my next, at least 
to the definition. 





























Now that I have begun upon this 
fertile subject, I can see no end to 
it. There is a vista stretched before 
me of incalculable length, along 
which blessings and benefits pro- 
trude upon one another so closely 
from each side, as often nearly te in- 
terrupt the view—but the advantages 
of the bill to the fair sex cannot be 
overlooked. It is well known, that 
in every national and political side 
whieh they éspouse, they are many 
degrees more enthusiastic than men, 
but never, since the days of Prince 
Charlie, have their feelings been 
roused to such a delightful pitch as 
eee the passing of the Reform 

ill. 

The first advantage which they 
have derived from itis, that it has in 
& great measure weaned their 
thoughts and regards from matters 

uite trivial in comparison, such as 
ashion, dress, and equipage, which 
are very expensive, and frees them 
from all cares of domestic concerns, 
which are too low and groveling for 
the sublime and ardent heads so 
deeply concerned in the affairs of the 
State. Besides, it takes them very 
much from reading plays aad ro- 
mances, which are but too apt to in- 
spire them with wild and fanciful 
ideas, and lay them too open to 
Cupid’s random arrows. 1 must 
therefore beg leave to congratulate 
all fathers and husbands on the feli- 
city of these animated times, when 
all the trumpery of novel-reading is 
given up for the pure and earnest 
flame of patriotism. It likewise cir- 
eumscribes their passion for slander 
to a single party, whereas before it 
was general, and cements the bands 
of friendship with their own party 
ten times firmer—the extent of which 
party is sufficiently capacious for all 
the human affections. And is it not 
quite proper and natural, that they 
should abhor and rail against all the 
other parties, whom they regard as 
traitors to their king, their country, 
and their church? I say, the dear 
creatures are perfectly right, and this 
is a proof among many of the beau- 
tiful working of the bill. 

Further, the truth is, that they are 
89 taken up. with the abuse of pub< 
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lic men and measures, of venal can- 
didates for popular favour, and base 
man-sworn voters, that husbands, 
wives, and suspected virgins fairly 
escape, which is a great improve- 
ment in society, thanks to the bill. 
I have seen the day when they were 
all on fire to learn what passed in 
such and such drawingrooms—who 
danced together—who paraded the 
rooms together arm-in-arm—who 
played and sung, and who stood 
stationary behind, looking over her 
shoulder. Such trifles! Now it is 
all about the beautiful knockdown 
speeches in the House of Commons, 
and the hopeful state of the last 
vote, 

Another great advantage of the 
bill to the ladies, and which they 
themselves cannot disallow, is, that 
it has improved their personal 
charms prodigiously. How I do 
like to watch a lady’s charms while 
she is discussing politics! She is 
never so animated, never so ami- 
able. Be she ever so pale, she has 
no need to put on rouge; and if she 
is in her decline, her eyes sparkle 
so, that she appears to be in the 
blush of twenty-one, or even at that 
far-famed age, when the days of the 
years of her virginity have expired. 
Nay, I have seen a single political 

aragraph in a newspaper a greater 
beausifier than the most delicate 
unguent ever advertised. They are 
very ungrateful if they do not shower 
down their blessings upon the head 
of a noble poet of small stature on 
this account, and applaud the bill. 

But the greatest advantage of all 
to the ladies is, that it now uniform- 
ly directs them in the choice of a 
husband. They are so heroic as to 
neglect the considerations which 
engage vulgar minds whenever they 
come in competition with the public 
good, the superiority of the lovely 
being’s party. I positively know 
three lovers, who were all discarded 
in one week, because they read that 
most benign and polished of all pe- 
riodicals, The Kelso Chronicle ; and 
one in the parish of Galashiels was 
repudiated with the greatest disdain, 
because he was seen carrying Black. 


wood’s Magazine in his pocket! 
















































840 . 
Think of that again, Mr Brook. That 
lady had some discrimination. The 
ladies are now to a woman more 
taken with a man’s party than his 
person, and with his principles more 
than his fortune; and by this wise 
provision of the bill all political 
wranglings are avoided between the 
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pair when they become man and 


wife. It isa good bill, an excellent 
bill ! let all parties then support it; 
but by all means give it fair play 
to work, which, in a general point 
of view, shall be the subject of my 
next and last letter. 


LETTER FIFTH. 


It will be seen that in these elu- 
cidations of the properties of the 
bill I have taken no side, but sup- 
posed myself one of every party ; 
and as I wish to instruct as well as 
amuse, I shall close this correspond- 
ence with an esteemed friend with 
an advice which I am sure is well 
meant, however it may be received. 
I hope none will take it amiss from 
me, as I protest solemnly that it 
flows from ne vanity, but from pure 
love and kindness. 

In the first place, then, I would 
by no means wish to extinguish the 
generous concern for our country 
which at this important period burns 
in the breasts of old and young; but, 
for the sake of all that is reputable 
in society, let us endeavour to mo- 
derate it in such a manner that it 
may not break out into indecent 
rage, and transgress the bounds of 
good manners. I never knew this 
have any good effect, but quite the 
reverse. Did you ever know a man 
convinced by being called a rascal ? 
or made a convert by getting his 
head broken, or being spit upon? I 
therefore request of you, my bro- 
ther, in all general feeling, to stick 
close to your subject, and avoid per- 
sonal reflections ; and what I say to 
you I say to all—let no one who is 
tracing a man’s public conduct turn 
it into remarks on his private life; 
or, if engaged in a controversy, at- 
tack the author, but spare the man. 
Instead of this, in many of the pam« 

hlets and periodicals of the day, 
nstead of the subject premised, it 
dwindles away to some personal de- 
fect of the opponent, or blemish or 
misfortune in his family. This is a 
proceeding so vile and detestable, 
so cowardly and ungenerous, that it 
reflects greater dishonour on the au- 
thor than the person against whom his 
malice is levelled; and the reader 
who can be diverted with such effue 


sions of venomous spleen must be 
a man of as base and as mean a spi 
rit as the writer. 

I would then humbly advise all 
whom I love and who love me, that 
in their political violence they will 
never call an opponent names, either 
before his face or behind his back; 
not even such political names as are 
commonly used, but seldom or never 
understood. Perhaps they may say 
they are terms of art, which are as 
necessary in ‘politics as in other 
sciences. I do agree, indeed, that 
they are terms of art, but cannot al- 
low that they have any good use. 
They are terms of art ; for they were 
first invented, and have ever since 
been propagated, by artful men. 
They are terms of art, by which the 
wicked impose upon the weak, and 
the designing impose upon the well- 
meaning part of mankind. But it 
moves my indignation when I see 
an empty fellow raising a merit to 
himself, or endeavouring to fix an 
odium on his neighbour, from de- 
signations which he does not him- 
self understand. 

Is there any thing more unreason- 
able, than that men should use terms, 
either in company or writing, which 
they do not understand, and to which 
no key is subjoined either to the 
readers or hearers? Is there any 
thing more unreasonable, than that 
any man should be at liberty to call 
a man a Wuie ora Tory, terms the 
meaning of which he has no concep- 
tion ? An Ultra-Radical, a Destruc- 
tive, a Deist, a Heretic, or a Free 
Thinker, when he either cannot, or 
does not, explain what is understood 
by those expressions? It is but fair 
that they should define their terms 
before they produce them, else I do 
not see how any man’s character can 
be vindicated. If the term is ex- 
plained, the person to whom it is 
applied can either ownit, or entirely 
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disclaim it. But until it is explained, 
he can neither do the one nor the 
other. 

I do not know whether it most 
deserves our pity or our laughter, to 
think how many of our honest coun- 
trymen have been led away by such 
empty sounds without examining 
their meaning, and instead of loving 
their neighbours as themselves, have 
hated them worse than the devil for 
being—they know not what. A hard 
name is as effectual an instrument 
to destroy a man’s reputation as a 
pistol to take away his life. And did 
I wish a man ill, I would take no 
other method to deprive him of his 
friends and acquaintances, and ruin 
him in their good opinion and 
offices, than christening him by one 
of those epithets which are hateful 
to society. 

But the most serious advice I 
would give to my friends, whom I 
know, like all others, are politicians, 
is—not to be angry with any man for 
his opinions, nor to shun his conver- 
sation on that account; and to be- 
lieve, though he differs from them, 
that it is possible he may still be an 
honest man. I fear I shall not be 
credited in this last particular, and 
if Lam not, I despair of making it 
out, for should I undertake to prove 
it, I should find it as difficult as to 
prove an axiom in Euclid, of whose 
science I know very little. But I 
think I can explain what I mean by 
a very simple illustration, which you 
cannot but remember. The last time 
we met at Tibbie’s, at the head of 
St Mary’s Loch, we found we were 
all bound to Edinburgh, and all to 
meet there on the same occasion. I 
think it was to dine with the noble 
fellows of the Six Feet Club, so we 
began to lay a plan how we should 
all travel together. But no, that 
would not do. Timothy Tickler 
would go no other way but by 
Peebles, the old legitimate road 
which he was accustomed to tra- 
vel. I insisted on going by Inner- 
leithen as the nearest road, and pro- 
mised you all your dinners with 
Willie Scott of Dewar. My plan did 
not take, as you had taken it into 
your head to go by Selkirk. 1 thought 
this extremely ridiculous, as it was 
from twenty to thirty miles about. 
But that was your concern, not mine, 
and we never thought of quarrelling 
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about the roads. So Tickler went by 
Peebles, you by Selkirk, and I by 
Innerleithen, and we arrived all at 
the same point as happy and friend- 
ly as ever. 

Now it strikes me, sir, that our 

olitical fervour at the present time 
is of no greater moment than just this 
contest of ours about the best way. 
We all wish prosperity to our coun- 
try, but we think it most likely to 
be attained by our own views and 
our own schemes. Weall wish well 
to our honest venerable sovereign, 
but think some particular persons 
more capable of serving him than 
others. We all wish to go to heaven, 
yet all take different paths, each sect — 
believing themselves to be right. 
Then, is it more reasonable that we 
should be pleased that we all pro- 
pose the same ends, than that we 
should be angry with each other for 
disagreeing about the means? Yet 
true it is, though sufficiently strange, 
that they are just such trifles which 
divide the world—that keep people 
at a distance all their lives, who, if 
once acquainted, would have the 
greatest mutual esteem, and who, if 
they were to compare notes, might 
perhaps find that they were of the 
same opinion. 

My heart is so much set upon this 
subject—I mean unanimity in our 
counsels—that I fear 1am drawing 
this letter out to too great a length, 
but I cannot help it. Therefore, be- 
fore I close, I would advise our lead- 
ers not to be led by the nose like a 
bear by a chain—nor, like a crab, al- 
ways go with one side foremost— 
neither to fawn and creep, nor yet to 
snarl and bark like puppies—not to 
stop one ear and blink with one eye, 
but, if possible, to walk upright, 
though the weight on their shoulders 
at present surpasses that which Atlas 
bore. Not to regard men’s persons 
or professions so much as their ac- 
tions; nor believe some men infal- 
lible, and others always in the 
wrong. Not to flatter a man be- 
cause he is in power, nor to believe 
the worst possible of him for no 
other reason. Not to treat the pro- 
ceedings of the Ministry as ill-na- 
tured critics do books—condema 
them without reading, or read them 
only to pick out their faults, deter- 
mined not to do justice to their beau- 
ties. But the humour of censuring 
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every thing is a dangerous one, as it 
is sure to lead a man into absurdi- 
ties and utter contradictions. What 
can we, then, think of him, but that 
he speaks either out of prejudice or 
interest, and that he wants either 
judgment or sincerity? The violence 
of such fanatics has at this day 
reached a greater height than Bri- 
tain ever witnessed. The laws have 
vested the care of the administration 
im his Majesty, and we have no rea- 
son to doubt his earnest concern for 
our national prosperity. He has as~ 
sured us that he Aas our interest at 
heart, and his conduct has hitherto 
made good the declaration. Then 
surely it behoves us to sit in peace 
and quietness, and enjoy the freedom 
granted to us, trusting to his bene- 
volent heart ; for, if we are not want- 
ing to ourselves, we may be a happy 
people. Oh, that heaven would 
grant to every common politician 
common sense, that he might neither 
impose upon himself, nor become 
the dupe of others! This is the only 
thing that can ensure his own peace 
of mind, or any lasting repose to the 
public. 

But it is a wonderful nation this; 
for we see that out of every diffi- 
culty and danger she rises more 
powerful and more pure. True, she 
never had the insolence of the many- 
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headed monster to dread before—of 
that almighty crowd which shortens 


all disputes—whose essence is 
ower, and whose power neither 
aith nor reason can stay from over- 

leaping the pales of eternal truth. 

There is some poet, I have forgot 

who, that calls them 

** The scum, 

That rises upmost when the nation boils. 

The streets are denser in the noon of 





night, 

Than at the mid-day sun. A drowsy 
horror 

Sits on their eyes, like Fear not well 
awake. 


All crowd in heaps; as, at a night alarm, 
The bees drive out upon each other's 
backs 


To emboss their hive in clusters. All ask 
news; 

Their busy captains run their weary 
rounds, 

Whose thundering orders and commands 
of ‘ Silence!’ 

Make not noise cease, but deafen it to 
murmurs. 


But see the mounting billows of the main, 

Roused by the winds into a raging 
storm ; 

Brush off these winds, and the rude 
waves return 

Into their quiet first created calm. 

Such is the rage of busy blustering crowds, 

Tormented by the ambition of their 
leaders.” 








SONNET. 
WRITTEN BY THE SEASIDE, 1834. 
BY LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY. 


Ocean! thy foam-crowned bulwarks round our land, 
Thy mountain wall of waves—must they be vain 
To shield her from the curse, the scourge, the chain ? 
Shall she forget in palmy pride to stand— 
Shall Ruin spoil her with its red right hand; 
And must thy rolling ramparts, mightiest main, 
Prove weak to o’erwhelm her foes or to restrain ? 
Out upon those! the abhorred, the unrighteous band. 
Alas! the children of her bosom—they 
Who to her heart the envenomed dagger hold, 
And to her lips the cup of sore dismay— 

By such shall England’s golden days be told? 
Ocean ! ere they become the traitors’ prey, 
Shroud up the Imperial Isles in thy hoar surges old! 
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“ ©HE SEVEN TEMPTATIONS:” 


BY MARY HOWITT. 


Aw observation was made a short 
time since in our presence, which 
drew from us, in our zeal for Maga, 
a warm protest against the sweeping 
accusation which involved her in 
common with the other periodicals 
of the day. 

“ How much it is to be regretted,” 
was the remark, “ that in this pro- 
fessing age of liberality and candour, 
there is no neutral ground for litera- 
ture, no chartered spot fenced 
round by the humanities and cour- 
tesies of civilized society, where 
literary persons of all parties may 
meet on paper, in the same spirit of 
peace and good-will, and temporary 
oblivion of differences, which in the 
course of the fiercest military war- 
fare so often characterises the meet- 
ing of hostile parties, under the in- 
violability of truce. 

“Even in chance encounters of 
men on service, nationally opposed 
to each other, it has frequently oc- 
curred, under favouring circum- 
stances, that those, who but a short 
hour since were mingled in deadly 
conflict—who within as brief a period 
may be again grappling together in 
the struggle for life and death—have 
exchanged words and offices of 
kindly nature, befitting creatures of 
the same clay, whose enmities are 
forgotten as they sheathe the sabre, 
drawn only in their country’s cause. 
Shame! shame! to this moral, this 
intellectual, this Christian age of 
ours, that while even the horrors of 
war are occasionally softened by 
these conventional charities, there is 
not one spot on the fields of litera- 
ture inviolable from the spirit of 
party, and its ruthless influence. 

“It suffices to know with whom 
an author is connected—his name, 
or that of his publisher, to form an 
unerring expectation of the notice 
his work will meet with—or whether 
it will receive any notice from the 
Quarterly or the Edinburgh—or 
Blackwood—or” — — — — Here 
it was that our zeal for Maga’s hon- 
our betrayed us into the discour- 
teous interruption above-mentioned. 


Warmly we vindicated her from the 
general charge, adducing in her fas 
vour many exculpatory instances, 
and last, and most exultingly, her 
late generous tribute of admiration 
and praise to Elliot, author of Corn 
Law Rhymes, &c. &c. The fact was 
undeniable, but the vituperator of 
Maga hastily slurred it over, in his 
eagerness to bring forward one on 
his side the question, which for a 
moment, we confess, perplexed and 
silenced us. 

* And why then,” he asked, “ has 
Mary Howitt’s last publication, ‘ The 
Seven Temptations,’ been passed 
over in contemptuous, or, it may be, 
condeminatory silence ? Mary How- 
itt, in time past an honoured and 
honouring contributor to the Maga- 
zine—Mary Howitt, the gentle, the 
unoffending, the womanly, the feel- 
ing, the pure-hearted, the true poet- 
ess! How has she deserved censure 
or exclusion ? Of what offence is she 
guilty, but of being the wife of one, 
whose head, inwardly labouring with 
Miltonic theories, and outwardly 
under ‘the testimony of the hat,’ 
relieved itself by an explosion that 
damaged his own cause more than 
that which was the object of attack ?” 

“ Nay but,” we replied, “the pub- 
lication you allude to is yet recent, 
scatcely more than two months is- 
sued from the press—wait awhile, 
and we shall yet read in Maga such 
a notice of ‘ The Seven Temptations’ 
as it deserves—perhaps from the 
same pen which did ample ustice to 
the claims of Elliot. é have 
waited—we have watched—we have 
fretted and fidgeted in vain—and 
our tormentor has sneered and tri- 
umphed. But still we were fain to 
urge—“ the award is but delayed, it 
will be decreed, never doubt it, in 
full measure, however late.” 

“Why not by yourself, for in- 
stance ?” was the taunting rejoinder, 
“ unless you are fearful of outlawry, 
should you venture to propose 80 
daring an article.” 

“We take up the gauntlet—we 
accept the test—we dare the pe- 
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nalty!” broke forth from our lips, 
in the confidence of excited feeling; 
“ we will do our best for Mary 
Howitt. She deserves an abler cri- 
tic, but one who writes honestly in 
the strength of an honest purpose, 
and warmly from the heart’s im- 
pulse, may not be wholly incompe- 
tent.” 

Thus it hath come to pass, gentle 
reader, that we appeal to thee this 
day in behalf of “ The Seven Temp- 
tations,” and our purpose will be 
more than half accomplished if we 
but induce thee to open the volume 
to read and judge for thyself, divest- 
ing thy mind, as far as in thee lies, 
of prejudice and preconceived opi- 
nion. 

The plan of the work is not a no- 
vel one; nor, we must take leave to 
say, in the face of Mrs Howit’s pre- 
paratory remarks, one which we 
should willingly have selected for 
illustration from the pen of a fe- 
male. 

Involving, of necessity, that un- 
flinching use of the moral scalpel 
which lays bare the most hideous 
deformities of our fallen nature, we 
revolt from its most skilful ap- 
pliance by a female hand, and much 
doubt, indeed, from whatever quar- 
ter, or however managed, the wis- 
dom or expediency of such expo- 
sures. But having thus conscien- 
tiously expressed our peculiar and 
perhaps fastidious opinion with re- 
gard to the frame-work, we can add 
with equal sincerity that the fair 
architect has filled it up with ad- 
mirable skill, extraordinary power, 
and, whenever compatible with the 
subject, with a sweet and tender 
feeling peculiarly her own. 

“ Achzib the Liar, a restless, am- 
bitious spirit,’ having undertaken, 
ia vaunting colloquy with two others 
wicked as himself, to prove “ the 
supremacy of evil,” by “ ascending 
to the earth and winning over the 
greater number, if not the whole, of 
the human spirits he shall tempt,” 
commences his task accordingly, 
and the volume opens with the 
temptation of “ The Poor Scholar.” 

He is sick, poor, and dying in his 
room, at evening, unattended but by 
the lingering affection of a little 
boy, one of the class he has taught 
daily. The child reads aloud to his 
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enfeebled master a text from the 
sixteenth chapter of the Gospel ac- 
cording to St John. 

And here, before proceeding fur- 
ther, we must take occasion to ob- 
serve that, jealous as we are (ay, 
with the most jealous) of that pro- 
found reverence due to the sacred 
text, and strenuously as we object 
to all light or presumptuous applica- 
tion of it, we cannot think any such 
objection admissible against the in- 
troduction of tie gospel quotation, 
forming, as it were, a text to the 
beautiful and scriptural strain of 
poetry which follows from the lips 
of the dyiug teacher. The sermon 
is not the less instructive for being 
poetical, (what but strains of the 
noblest poetry are the blessed Scrip- 
tures themselves?) nor in our opi- 
nion is a dramatic fiction, of so pure 
and purifying a character and ten- 
dency as “ The Poor Scholar,” a 
more objectionable vehicle for the 
conveyance of religious impressions 
than the Eastern parables of inspired 
human teachers—of those which 
proceeded from thelips that “spake 
as never man spake,” we presume 
not even to think in a comparative 
sense. But if, inthe instance under 
immediate consideration, we take 


-upon us to justify the appropriation 


of holy writ, a deep sense of its 
awfulness compells us to add, that 
it has been too freely and boldly re- 
sorted to in another passage of this 
volume. We allude to the long 
portion selected from our solemn 
and affecting burial service at the 
commencement of scene fifth in 
* The Old Man.” Mary Howitt, not 
being a member of our church, may 
not perhaps have formed an ade- 
quate idea of the feelings with which - 
that passage must be read by every 
child of the Establishment who has 
heard them pronounced over the 
open grave into which “ some form 
beloved” has been just lowered. 

We are made sensible, by an in- 
voluntary shrinking, that ¢his ap- 
proaches too near to profanation; 
yet are we sure that the insertion of 
the solemn passage was prompted 
by a pure and devotional feeling. 

Now to proceed with our more 
pleasant duty. “ The Poor Scholar” 
remarks upon the sentence from St 
John— 
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‘* Most precious words! Now go your way, 
The summer fields are green and bright. 


Your tasks are done ;—Why do you stay? 


Christ give his peace to you! Good-night! 
Boy. You look so pale, sir! You are worse, 
Let me remain and be your nurse! 
Sir, when my mother has been ill, 
I’ve kept her chamber neat and still, 
And waited on her all the day! 
-Schol. Thank you! but yet you must not stay. 
Still, still, my boy, before we part 
Receive my blessing—’tis my last! 
I feel Death’s hand is on my heart, 
And my life’s sun is sinking fast : 
Yet mark me, child, I have no fear,—= 
’Tis thus the Christian meets his end: 
I know my work is finished here, 
And God—thy God too—is my friend ! 
Thy joyful course has just begun ; 
Life is in thee a fountain strong ; 
Yet look upon a dying man, 
Receive his words, and keep them long ! 
Fear God, all-wise, omnipotent, 
In him we live and have our being ; 
He hath all love, all blessing sent— 
Creator—Father—All-decreeing ! 
Fear him, and love, and praise, and trust ; 
Yet have of man no slavish fear ; 
Remember kings, like thee, ave dust, 
And at one judgment must appear. 
But virtue, and its holy fruits, 
The poet’s soul—the sage’s sense, 
These are exalted attributes, 
And these deserve thy reverence. 
But, boy, remember this, e’en then, 
Revere the gifts, but not the men! 
Obey thy parents—they are given 
To guide our inexperienced youth ; 
Types are they of the One in heaven, 
Chastising but in love and truth. 
Keep thyself pure—Sin doth deface 
The beauty of our spiritual life ; 
Do good to all men—live in peace 
And charity, abhorring strife. 
The mental power which God has given, 
As I have taught thee, cultivate ; 
Thou canst not be too wise for heaven, 
If thou dost humbly consecrate 
Thy soul to God. And ever take 
In his good book delight; there lies 
The highest knowledge, which will make 
Thy soul unto salvation wise. 
My little boy, thou canst not know 
How strives my spirit fervently, 
How my heart’s fountains overflow 
With yearning tenderness for thee! 
God keep, and strengthen thee frem sin—+ 
_God crown thy life with peace and joy, 
And give at last to enter in 
The city of his rest!” 


We are much mistaken if this of the most touching portions of 
beautiful passage does not equal, in Goethe’s Faust. The flow of verse 
its exquisitely simple pathos, some is quiet and melodious, like the run 
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of silver waters, slipping away over 
their pebbly bed. 

The poor Scholar is left alone to 
his dying meditations. It is difficult 
to refrain from large quotation—but 
we are restricted, and must do 80. 
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The Tempter who, it appears, has 
visited him for some time past in the 
personification of a Philosopher— 


an ésprit fort—now enters; and, 
after some glozing talk, enquires,— 


“ Philos. Have you perused the books I left with you? 
Schol. I have, and like them not. 


Philos. 


Indeed, indeed! 


Are they not full of lofty argument, 
And burning eloquence? For a strong soul, 
Baptized in the immortal wells of thought, 


They must be glorious food. 
Schol. 


Pardon me, sir, 


They are too specious; they gloss over error 

With tinsel covering, which is not like truth. 

Oh, give them not to young and ardent minds ; 

They will mislead, and baffle, and confound. 

Besides, among the Sages whom you boast of, 

With their proud heathen virtues, can ye find 

A purer, nobler, loftier character, 

More innocent, and yet more filled with wisdom, 

Than the Lord Jesus ?—dignified, yet humble; 

Warring ’gainst sin, and yet for sinners dying! 
Philos. Well, pass the men ;—what say you to the morals ? 
Schol. And where is the Utopian code of morals 

Equal to that, which a few words set forth 

Unto the Christian, —‘ Do ye so to others 

As ye would they should do unto yourselves?’ 

And where, among the fables of your poets, 

Which you pretend veil the divinest truths, 

Find you the penitent Prodigal coming back 

Unto his Father’s bosom ;—thus to show 

God’s love, and our relationship to him ? 

Where do they teach us, in our many needs, 

To lift up our bowed, broken hearts to God, 

And call him Father? Leave me as I am; 

I am not ignorant, though my learning lie 

In this small book—nor do I ask for more. 


Philos. Come, come, my friend, this is mere declamation, 
You have misunderstood both them and me. 
Point out the errors—you shall find me ever 


Open unto conviction. 


Schol. 


See my state— 


A few short-hours, and I must be with God ; 
And yet you ask me to evolve that long 
Entanglement of subtlest sophistry ! 

This is no friendly part: But I conjure you 
Give not your soul to vain philosophy : 

The drooping Christian at the hour of death 
Needs other, mightier wisdom than it yields.” 


Among various lures, the tempter now holds forth the glorious anticipa- 
tion of an immortality of fame, which failing also, he hastily interposes. 


*¢ Philos. 





Not te be great— 


You de mistake my drift—but greatly useful; 
Surely you call not this unmeet ambition! 
Schol, Sir, had the will of God ordained a wider, 
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A nobler sphere of usefulness on earth, 
He would have given me strength, and health, and power, 


For its accomplishment. 


I murmur not 


That little has been done, but rather bless Him 
Who has permitted me to do that little: 

And die content in His sufficient mercy, 

Which has vouchsafed reward above my merit.” 


After some farther impotent trial, 
the Evil One is finally baffled, and 
retires “ abashed;” and the poor 
Scholar is once more left alone, as 
he pathetically’ prays, “to die in 
peace;” and the peace of God is 


* Schol. 


with him in that hour. After some 
most solemn meditation, and tender 
references to his absent, widowed 
mother, he kneels beside “ his pallet 
bed,” and prays— 


Almighty God! look down 


Upon thy feeble servant! strengthen him! 
Give him the victor’s crown— 


And let not faith be dim! 


Oh! how unworthy of thy grace, 
How poor, how needy, stained with sin! 


How can [ enter in 


Thy kingdom, and behold thy face! 

Except thou hadst redeemed me, I had gone 
Without sustaining knowledge, to the grave! 

For this I bless thee, oh thou Gracious One! 
And thou wilt surely save— 

I bless thee for the life which thou hast crowned 


With never-ending good; 


For pleasures that were found, 


Like way-side flowers, in quiet solitude— 
I bless thee for the love that watched o’ef me 
Through the weak years of infancy, 
That has been, like thine everlasting truth, 
The guide, the guardian angel of my youth. 
Oh, thou! that did’st the mother’s heart bestow, 


Sustain it in its woe— 


For mourning give it joy, and praise for heaviness. 
[He falls back on his bed—his Mother enters hurriedly, 
Mother. Alas, my son! and am I come too late?” 


The choir of spiritual voices pours 
forth a dying requiem, and thus 
cioses this touching dramatic poem, 
the first of “ The Seven Tempta- 
tions ;” our abstract of which, imper- 
fect as it is, has engrossed so large a 
proportion of our narrow limits, that 
we can find room for no more 
than a few extracts without com- 
ment. They may be fearlessly trust- 
ed to their own pleading, with all 
those who have poetry enough in 
their hearts to seize upon those 
“lights from heaven,” that escape 


‘* Schol. Mother, farewell! I hear the heavenly voices ; 
They call! I cannot stay.” Farewell! farewell 


common eyes, and unpoetic heads, 
Our first scrap shall be a soliloquy 
of “ Thomas of Torres,” the hero of 
the second temptation—alas! we 
should rather say—the victim. Ac- 
cordingly, as our paper holds out, a 
few fragments from the exquisitely 
beautiful lyrical pieces with which 
these poems are interspersed, shall 
succeed —and so —speak, Thomas 
of Torres! far advanced already in 
the road to perdition—but not yet 
heart-seared and wholly forsaken. 


*¢ Thomas. Ah, I remember well 
There is a little hollow hereabout,. 
. Where wild brier roses, and lithe honeysuckle 
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Made a thick bower: "Twas here I used to come 
To read sweet books of witching poetry ! 

Could it be I? No, no, I am so changed 

I will not think this Man, was once that Boy: 
The thought would drive me mad. I will but think 
I once knew one, who called this vale his own ; 

I will but think I knew a merry boy, 

And a kind gentle father, years agone, 

Who had their dwelling here ; and that the boy 
Did love this lonely nook, and used to find 

Here the first nests of summer; here did read 

All witching books of glorious poetry ; 

And thus, that as the boy became a youth, 

And gentle feeling strengthened into passion, 

And love became the poetry of life ; 

Hither he wandered with a girlish beauty, 
Gathering, like Proserpine, sweet meadow flowers ; 
And that they sate beneath the wild brier rose, 
And that he thus did kid kiss that maiden’s cheek, 
The first time as a lover! Oh my God! 

That was the heir of Jones, A brave boy, 

A noble hearted boy! He grew a Man, 

And what became of him? Ha! pass me that— 
Would that J knew not what became of him!” 


In the third poem, “ The Pirate,” Edah, an Indian Maid, sings thus, sit- 
ting by her sleeping lover :— 


‘* Little waves upon the deep, ** When thou wak’st, the sea will pour 
Murmur soft when thou dost sleep ; Treasures for thee to the shore ; 
Gentle birds upon the tree And the earth, in plant and tree, 

Sing their sweetest songs for thee ; Bring forth fruit and flowers for thee! 
Cooling gales, with voices low, And the glorious heaven above, 

In the tree-tops gently blow! Smile on thee, like trusting love. 
Dearest, who dost sleeping lie, Dearest, who dost sleeping lie, 

All things love thee, so do T! All things love thee, so do I!” 


From the temptation of “ The Old Man,” we select—(how difficult to 
select among gems so bright and many !)—his daughter Margaret's hymn :— 


“ There is a land where beauty cannot fade, 
Nor sorrow dim the eye: 

Where true love shall not droop nor be dismay’d, 
And none shall ever die. 
Where is that land, oh where ? 
For I would hasten there— 
Tell me—I fain would go, 

For I am wearied with a heavy wo! 

The beautiful have left me all alone! 

The true, the tender, from my paths are gone! 
Oh guide me with thy hand, 
If thou dost know that land, 

For I am burdened with oppressive care, 

And I am weak and fearful with despair! 

Where is it—tell me where ? 
Thou that art kind and gentle—tell me where? 


** Friend! thou must trust in Him who trod before 
The desolate paths of life: 

Must bear in meekness, as He meekly bore 
Sorrow, and pain, and strife! 
Think how the Son of God 
Those thorny paths hath trod ; 
Think how He longed to go, 

Yet tarried out for thee the appointed wo ; 

Think of His weariness jn places dim, 

Where no man comforted, nor cared for Him ! 
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Think of the blood-like sweat 
With which His brow was wet ; 
Yet how He prayed, unaided and alone 
In that great agony—‘ Thy will be done!’ 
Friend ! do not thou despair, 
Christ from His heaven of heavens will hear thy prayer! ” 


“ Raymond,” the next tempted, succumbs to the tempter, and angelic 
voices raise for the lost departing soul, the following lament :— 


* A song of mourning let each one take up! 
Take up a song of wo— 

The spirit is gone forth to the unknown, 
Yet mightier pangs to know! 


* Oh thou that wast so beautiful in youth, 
How is thy glory dimmed ? 
We that in gladness hymned 
The kindness of thy early love and truth, 
Shall we not mourn for thee, 
Lost from our company, 
Oh erring human soul} 


Take up a song of wo, 
A song of mourning let each one begin ! 
The spirit is gone forth, . 
Stained with mortal sin! 
Oh star, shorn of thy beams, 
How is thy glory gone? 
Since from the living streams 
Thou burst, a shining one! 
In blackness of thick darkness wandering now, 
Through night that has no day, 
Through pain that has no stay; 
Wandering for evermore, 
Lost, lost, art thou! 


** Oh spirit vexed with fears, by tempests tost! 
Oh new born heir, of unthought misery ! 
Long shall we mourn for thee, 
From our bright company 


For ever, ever lost 


Though “ Philip of Maine”—“ and 
the sorrow of Theresa’ (the last one 
of our chief favourites) are yet be- 
fore us—we have not room for 
another sample—we have been too 
greedy of beauties, to husband out 
our limits fairly—one word before 
we part with our fair authoress.— 
Let her beware of the spite of 
Achzib—and look to those she loves 
dearest, through whom the cunnin 
spirit is well aware he may woun 
her most effectually ;—and we have 
heard from good authority that he 


2 
! 


has been observed for some time 
past prowling about the purlieus of 
Nottingham, in the character of a 
republican philanthropist; seeking 
every opportunity of insinuating 
himself into the company and coun- 
sels of a person qualified to shine 
in far better society, whose guar- 
dian angel will yet, we trust, in 
conjunction with the angel of his 
home, defeat the machinations of 
the enemy, and send him howling 
to his place. 


NOTE. 


We cordially agree with the kind and discriminating commendation be« 
stowed by our amiable and enlightened contributor on “ The Seven Temp- 
tations.” In a few months or so we intend speaking for ourselves, more at 
length, on the merits of Mary Howitt. To her muse we have more than 
either once or twice offered the tribute of our praise, though but in few 
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words; and we cannot allow that the slightest blame attaches to us, for not 
having yet indited a comprehensive critique on compositions, which we 
have perused with very great pleasure, in common with all lovers of poeti- 
cal genius. We really were not aware that Mary Howitt had been “ an 
honoured and honouring contributor to the Magazine ;” but if we had been, 
most assuredly we should not, on that account, have one hour sooner re- 
viewed her Poems. Our work is neither a Monthly nor a Quarterly Review. 
We have given no pledge to the public, to bring before it, without delay, 
all the poetry of the age, as each new work of worth, great or small, ap- 
pears; on the contrary, “ the river glideth at its own sweet will” of our 
inspirations; and with us there is no knowing what an hour may bring 
forth. We often think of many delightful things of which we do not 
choose to speak ; and while people are saying, “ Oh no! he never mentions 
her—her name is never heard,” the silly ones know not that our hearts are 
even then inditing a good matter respecting the object of their peevish ad- 
miration. That we love poetry we know—that we understand it we think 
—that we do it justice in our pages even our enemies acknowledge, if 
indeed we have any enemies—which for some time past we have been 
disposed to doubt—so gentle towards us has been the Press. It may have 
happened that our political opinions—or rather life-deep convictions—have 
sometimes disinclined us to be very forward in our praise of the literature 
of those whose principles regarding Church and State, and many of the 
institutions of social life, we think dangerous or pernicious; and if so, we 
confess that the fault lies lightly on our conscience. But what is the name 
of the Periodical that has been, on the whole, more generous and more just 
to genius than our own? Let our omissions, neglects, or oversights be point- 
ed out to us in a kindly spirit, and in a kindly spirit shall all such suggestions 
be received and acted on, provided they run not counter to sacred feelings, 
which we will never sacrifice, either from fear or favour. How pitiful in 
our contributor’s critical acquaintance to bring a general charge of exclu- 
sive favouritism against Maga, because of a single supposed instance of 
neglect, in the face of a hundred instances of warmest praise bestowed by 
her on the productions of those who loved not, till then, the rustling of her 
green leaves, bright though they be in perennial spring, and glistening with 
dewdrops, that momently evanish, without one seeming to perish among 
all that multitude of purest pearls! Of whose fame are we envious? Be- 
fore whose star do we wish a cloud to gather? Vain, indeed, would such 
wish be; but our delight is to see every luminary undimmed by vapour— 
softened but by its own halo; and had we the power, from the face of 
every one that shines in the sky would we fain dissipate all obscuration— 
by a breath. Never was there a more miserable mistake than for a Critic 
to imagine that he can exalt himself by lowering a Poet. Then the Poet- 
esses! For we love that feminine Noun. Who can speak disparagingly of 
them, “ and hope to be forgiven?” Their surnames have all become 
leasant to our sense—their Christian names music to our soul. Joanna 
aillie! Felicia Hemans! Mary Mitford! Caroline Bowles! Letitia Lan- 
don! Mary Howitt! The ink-drop hangs trembling in our pen, as if desi- 
rous to let down some other names on the paper! and, lo! one has figured 
itself into letters which we shall not wipe away—Eliza Montague! Though 
as yet the maiden doth touch the harp-strivgs with an artless hand, that 
obeys but falteringly the bidding of a heart in its simplicity true to nature. 
Write down genius! But, indeed, the day has gone by for all such vain 
imaginations ; and are we claiming more than our due in asking, if some 
share of the praise of having exposed their vanity may not be attributed to 


e 


CuristorpHer NortH ? 
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Totteridge, Herts, March 7th, 1885. 


Sir 
” | NEED not remind you of the attempts which have been made in late 


years, to render that beautiful drama, the “ Prometheus Bound” of Aschy- 
lus, an authority for that kind of Manichzean theory, which has been unfor- 
tunately too favourite a topic with one of the most successful schools in 
modern poetry. It appears to me, however, that the deeply mysterious 
relic of antiquity alluded to, is fully as capable of being viewed in a light 
favourable to Revelation as against it, and that it is quite as warrantable 
to lay stress upon certain passages which might seem to support the great 
truth of Christianity, as upon others, which persons of an opposite opinion 
sometimes quote as militating against the system of revealed religion, 
Perhaps what [ mean to express, will appear more clearly if you recall to 
mind the concluding part of Lord Byron’s Ode to Prometheus. It is by no 
means my intention to be so presumptuous as to cross lances with the noble 
author of that powerful lyric. I merely wish to show that two different 
persons may view the same subject in two very different lights, and to make 
one effort to rescue Aschylus from the danger of being ranked irretrievably 
as a Pessimist, 
I am, Sir, si 


Yours obediently, 
J. F. HoLuines. 


Tarov 38 pedxbov riguc pen Ts meordine 
Teiv ctv bea sus Diddoyes rai¥ cay moray 
Deir, Vernon + sis cerceiynror peorsir 
“Aldyy, xviPaid + duPl Taerdgov Bdbn. 


Zischyl, Prom. 

THE TYPE OF PROMETHEUS,. 
Srretcuep upon his couch of pain— Figured by the Attic seer. 
Fettered by the enduring chain— Ignorance, perverse and blind, 
Tora, with energies unspent, Weighing down thy subject mind ; 
By each warring element, Sin, whose adamantine chain 
While the dark and lurid sky Makes thy rising efforts vain, 
Mocked his voiceless agony, Pale remorse unsoothed by rest, 
Year by year, and day by day, Vulture of thy bleeding breast— 
Thus the Thunderer’s victim lay ; Throned in wisdom’s solitude 
Yet, amidst his deepening woes, These the mourning prophet viewed, 
Visions of the future rose, With an a]l o’erwhelming force, . __, 
Coming hours, intensely bright, Speeding on their destined course— 
Dazzling that prophetic sight, But amidst that seene of night - 
When the reign of wrong should cease, Came a faint and dawning light, 
And the captive find release, And a voice, whose accents clear, 
And the avenger’s arm, displayed, + Rang upon his ravished ear— 
Work the expectant sufferer’s aid, As the music of the blast 
O’er the prostrate force of ill, When the Winter’s wrath is past, 
Conqueror, and to vanquish still, Telling of a throne destroyed, 
Child of promise—heir of power— And a blighting curse made void, 
Fleeting phantom—withering flower ! And a heaven-descénded seed, 
Thou, whose little life may seem Sure in promise—tried in deed, 
As a weak and feverish dream, One whose calm and holy sway 
But whose feeble dust shall rise, Earth with blessing should obey, 


Raised in strength neath purer skies ! And the mind by guilt o’erthrown, 
Man! behold thy being, here As the Lord of healing own. 
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Gathered to his fathers, long By the lorn and joyless life, 

Earth hath held the child of song, Struggling with the tempter’s strife ; 
Where the rippling Gela laves By the prayer at midnight made— 
Listlessly, her land of graves : By the bitter cry for aid— 

But the dawn, whose golden ray By the scourge—the thorn—the reed— 
Gleamed across his desert way, By the sinner’s crowning deed— 

We have seen, undimmed and bright, By the last forgiving breath— 

Kindled into noontide light— And the agony of death— 

Prince of Evil and Despair! When Moriah’s holy mount 

Ruler of the realms of air— Saw unsealed the promised fount— 
Whose unceasing work of woe And the shrinking sun was veiled— 
We and all our race must know, And the earth with horror quailed— 
Morning’s fair but fallen son, And the noontide night was hurled 
Lo! thy victor course is run. Rayless o’er a guilty world— 

Yet no arm of earth alune Thus the glorious work was done, 
Shook thy pride-exalted throne, And the atoning contest won— 

Nor from the Tirynthian bow And the captive thrall set free, 

Filed the shaft which laid thee low— And the deathblow dealt on Thee! 


J. F. Hotties. 





Dear Sir,—I now send you, according to promise nearly two years old , 
some three-score translations from the Anthology, some dozen or so from 
Theocritus, and a few from Homer. You should have had them, had it 
seemed to be your wish, last spring; and I had the MS. pocket-book in 
which they are scribbled in my carpet-bag, all the while I was summering 
with you in the Forest. Indeed, I made several of what seem to myself the 
happiest of my attempts—if aught from my quill may be called happy—nor 
shall I seek to doubt it, since versions of mine from the beautiful Greek 
have smoothed the brow of Christopher North—at Tippiz’s. While you, 
honoured sage, angling by the edge of “ Still St Mary’s Loch,” were all 
the while seen to “ stand double, man and shadow,” I was mentally trans- 
fusing into the best English I could, and according to your own true prin- 
ciples of translation which you have so philosophically explained, a few of 
those “‘ lovely lays,” which, I confess, never had sounded so sweet in my 
ears, till I heard them recited that morning by your own silver voice in the 
bower of the widow’s garden. Do, I beseech you, sir, resume those Series 
of articles in which all scholars delighted, and thousands, who were not 
scholars, till you made them so by your exquisite disquisitions; and may 
I hope to see again embalmed in the clearest amber of your genius the 
golden flies—or should I have said flowers, which I have gathered from the 
profusion spread over many secret places in the old world of imagination ? 


I am, Dear Sir, 
Yours affectionately, 


Wituiam Hay. 
Thistle Street, Edinburgh, 


January 1, 1835. 


1. 
LOVE GROVE. 


(FROM GROTIUS’ ANTHOLOGY. ) 


This is Love Grove, where all these stately trees 

Are waving softly to the gentle breeze. 

Here dewy meadows many a floweret gems, 

And violets put on their diadems: 

Here from these nipples, raised in triple row, - 
The Naiads’ boon, pure crystal waters flow: 
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And near these glades, where soft-haired Dryads stray, 
The aged Iris sails the time away: 

Here, amid fertile vines rich olives grow, 

And all the lawns with purple clusters glow: 

Here, all around the tuneful birds prolong 

Their notes responsive to Cigala’s song. 

Stranger, pass not; thou need’st not much implore— 
Here Hospitality keeps open door. 


II. 
(MELEAGER. ) 
Eyxts, xoek WoAsy tix, mers, wary, HAswdagas—x. Tr 


Pour out to Heliodora, and mix that sweetest name, 

With the strong wine—again—again—again—with loud acclaim ; 
That rosy wreath in fragrance steeped, which yesterday she wove— 
Place the memorial on my brow, memorial of my love. 

And see—the amorous roses weep, because her glowing charms 

No longer warm this throbbing breast, but bless another’s arms. 


Ill. 
(PAUL THE SILENTIARY.) 


Ov rd Civ NMCMTTLY.— Ke T. Av 


No gracious boon is life, if vexing cares 
Whiten the temples with thin hoary hairs. 

Be mine enough—since too much golden store 
Always corrodes the maddened heart the more. 
Thence better oft, amid this mortal strife, 

Is poverty than riches—death than life. 

Since thus it is, on Wisdom fix thy gaze, 

Hers thy heart’s wishes, hers be all its ways. 


IV. 
(BY MELEAGER.) 

Avbodiasts pirscoa—n. T. As 
Flower-sipping bee, say hast thou lately prest 
For the spring flowers, my Heliodora’s breast ? 
Wouldst thou insinuate that thou there did’st meet, 
Much of love's bitter in that bosom’s sweet ? 
Yea—yea—I know it all—go, loving bee, 
Thou need’st not tell thy joys or griefs to me. 


Vv. 
(MARCUS ARGENTARIUS.) 
TO A BLACKBIRD. 


Maxérs vor pesvigile mage Iovim—x. t. Ae 
No more, sweet merle, pour out thy plaintive lay, 
Perched on the oak’s embowering, leafy spray ! 
That tree’s thy foe: the vine much rather try, 
Which rears its sea-green, shady foliage high. 
There fix thy steps, and to its leafy bower 
Let thy sweet pipe its liquid descant pour. 
Bird-lime from oaks, but grapes from vines they take ; 
And Bacchus loves thee for thy music’s sake. 


VI. 
(CARPHYLIDES. ) 
Iybias ayxiorpw tis cm’ Hov0s—H. T. Aco 
While from the strand his line a fisher threw, 


Shoreward a shipwrecked, human head he drew. 
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His moistened eyes soft drops of pity shed 
While gazing on the bald and trunkless head. 
No spade he had: but while his active hands 
Scrape a small grave amid the yielding sands, 
A store of gold there hid he found. Yes! yes! 
Heaven will the just man’s pious actions bless. 


Vil. 
(PALLADAS OF ALEXANDRIA.) 
Mrdimors Caras 6 wing Bgotis—x. T. Ao 
The poor man. never lives, nor therefore dies ; 
The living wretch is but a corpse with breath. 


He that has wealth, and all that wealth supplies, 
Alone finds life in life, and death in death. 


VIIL. 
(ANTIPATER OF SIDON. ) 

Tovre ros, Agrtuidues, ri —x. 7. A. 
Tears, tears, Artemidorus, tears were shed 
O’er thy young corse, while thus thy mother said— 
** Vain were a mother’s pangs,—a father’s joy, 
Vain were they all,—the pyre must have our boy : 
Vain our delight—just tasted, when it fled 
Away for ever—to the cruel dead. 
So soon cut off, my child!—and must we see 
Nought but thy urn and dust—instead of thee!” 


IX. 


(BIANOR. ) 
Oésovens ExActsoy beens Mogov—x. TAs 

I mourned with tears Theionde my wife, 

Yet found relief in my surviving boy. 
But, ah! him too hath fate bereft of life, 

And me, of every hope of future joy. 
Grant, Proserpine, a father’s last request, — 
Ob! lay my infant on its mother’s breast. 


x. 
(ANTIPATER OF SIDON. ) 
Ovn trs bsryomevas, OeQid—x. tT. A. 
Orpheus, no more shalt thou, or beasts, or rocks, 
Charm into motion,—or the listening oaks ; 
No more the rattling hail, the blustering wind, 
The drifting snow, shalt thou in slumber bind— 
Or the dark-heaving ocean’s angry roar 
Soothe by thy music.—Orpheus is no more. 
Mnemosyne’s bright daughters mourned: for thee, 
And doubly mourned thy fate—Calliope. * 
Child of the dust, thy child of dust why weep, 
Since gods from death their offspring cannot keep. 


XI. 
(SULIAN THE ZGYPTIAN. ) 
Ovvoux pee Kaan—x. 4. A» 


She that was called the Beautiful—(so. named 
More from her virtues—though for beauty famed.) 





(Apri, 





* His mother, 
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Is dead :—alas! the spring of every grace 

Is dead :—so lovely all in mind and face! 

A Venus to her husband,—Pallas she 

To all besides,—-so armed in chastity. 

Is there a heart of stone that would not mourn 
Her—from her husband’s arms, by mighty Ades torn ? 


XII. 
(SATYRIUS THYILLUS.) 

EPITAPH ON ARISTION, A DANCING GIRL. 

H xgordaois deynorpls Agioriov—n. T As 
Aristion, who skilfully could beat 
To sound of castanets her airy feet, 
Beneath the pine,—and toss her locks on high, 
Kindling beneath the fiute’s blithe minstrelsy,— 
She—who three cups successively hath quaffed 
Of powerful wine,—each cup a single draught— 
Rests ‘neath these elms :—Oh ! ne'er will she delight 
In love again,—nor revelry by night. 
Farewell, ecstatic joys! since Ades wreathed 
That head—where flowers their fragrance often breathed. 


xUL. . . 

(AGATHIAS THE SCHOLIAST.) 

Hytis peer martovric—n. % A. 
The fruit of Bacchus in profusiun spread, 
With mingled dance and revelry we tread ; 
The boundless juices swell the gushing tide, 
On whose rich sweetness cups of ivy ride, 
Like boats, from which the hasty wine is quaffed, 
No Naiad warming the untempered draught. 
While beautiful Rhodanthe’s radiant blush 
Bedims the streams which from the wine-press gush— 
As down she stoops, and every bosom charms, 
While Venus tortures, and while Bacchus warms. zs 
He showers his bounty till it overflows : 
She hope alone, and nothing else, bestows. 


XIV. 
(CABPHYLLDES. ) 
My piney ete La¥—x. Fi re 

View not.my tomb with pity, passer-by, 
No cause to. weep for me—though doomed to die. 
My children’s children,—three in wedded life, 
She my coeval, my most loving wife— 
All mourned for me: nor death, nor fell disease 
Tore from my bosom, or my dandling knees, 
A child of mine :—and when at length I slept 
Life’s last sweet sleep, all stood around and wept; 
While with libations and due offerings. given 
They winged my spirit to the gates of Heaven. 


XV. 
(UNKNOWN. ) 
Aldng man auAnrey—x. To. dee. 
My youth’s rich harvest cropped in all its. bloom 
Hath Ades hid in this ancestral tomb. 
My: virtuous mother, and 2 therius mourn, 
Me their Refinus, who. in vain was horn >. 
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So premature in learning, old in fame, 

A sage, though still a youth, to Styx I came. 

Weep, stranger, when these mournful words you see, 
A father thou,—perchance a youth like me. 





XVI. 
(STATYLLIUS FLACCUS.) 
ON A FOUNTAIN DEDICATED TO SILENCK. 


Lvynoas aevow—x. T. dr. 
Silence. In silence draw. 


Stranger. For why ? 

Silence. Pray draw no more. 
Stranger. Why ? 

Silence. To the silent I my sweets allow. 
Stranger. How peevish ! 

Silence. Taste—more peevish than before 


Thou’lt find me. 
Stranger (drinks). Bitter ! 
Silence. What a babbler thou ! 


XVIL. 
(ANTIPATER OF SIDON.) 


Tied +d wegiBrsmroy xeddos cio—x. T. As 
Where is thy stately beauty, Corinth now, 
The crown of towers that proudly gemmed thy brow ? 
Thy temples, houses, matrons,—all the throng 
That swarmed in myriads once—thy streets along ? 
No traces now thy former power recall : 
Gaunt war, oh! hapless, hath devoured thee all : 
We Ocean’s Nereids—whom no might o’erthrows, 
Remain sole halcyons of thy many woes. 





NOTE. 


We have given a few delighiful specimens of our friend Mr Hay's 
Pocket-book, and hope to be able, during summer, to rifle and ransack its 
sweets. Why does not Mr Merivale give us another volume of his Antho- 
logy ? Till it appear, we shall not continue our Series, for forestalling and 
regrating is our abhorrence. In our hands are many versions of Greek 
Epigrams by correspondents ; but they are almost all of Epigrams that have 
already appeared—some of them in a score of English dresses—we mean 
successively—in Maga. That will never do. e must attempt Theo- 
critus soon; if we do not—we shall at least exhibit some beautiful pictures 
from him by Mr Price (of Hereford), whose fine scholarship has frequently 
embellished our work. To the Odyssey, too, we hope to return in a few 
months—but despair of showing any version equal to Mr Chapman’s (of 
Trinity, Cambridge), of the Loves of Mars and Venus. Will he execute a 
few passages more in the Spenserian Stanza? We dare not venture on 
Pindar—perhaps some bolder and more skilful spirit may—and with all 
our admiration of the accomplished Carey, we think he has not imitated 
the majestic motion of the Theban Swan—or Eagle—we know not which 
of the two birds he oftenest resembles in his flights. In our First Double 
Number we hope to give a Translation—and one that Mitchel himself will 
admire—of one of the Plays of Aristophanes. There is one distinguished 
Christ-Church man, to whom we owe a letter about that greatest of all 
Comic ogee we have not his address. Why will not the English 
Universities contribute more largely to Taz Macazinz ?—C., N. 
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LAYS OF THE LEVELLERS. 
No. II. 
THE GRAND JUNCTION. 
Airn—“ Potatoes grow in Limerick.” 


Come reach thy fist in fellowship, good neighbour, unto me, 

And try if Whig with Radical can for a while agree: 

The Billingsgate we used of late let either side forego ; 

We'll sink each minor difference, and fight the common foe. 
Come rally, lads, both Whigs and Rads, and lay the Tories low. 


Among you some are high and dry, and finical and fine, 
And grudge to march through Coventry with folks like me and mine: 
Blackguards with Bankers, Legs with Lords, will make a motley row ; 
Yet sink that minor difference, and join to fight the foe. 

Come rally, lads, both Whigs and Rads, and lay the Tories low. 


We know your small and silly souls, how trimming and how tame, 
In all your aims and all your ends, blind, impotent, and lame; 
Such poor poltroons that to a goose you scarcely can say bo! 
But we'll forget that difference, and fight the common foe. 

Come rally, lads, both Whigs and Rads, and lay the Tories low. 


You think us rogues and cut-throat dogs without a grain of grace ; 
For treason, or for arson fit, for any thing—but place: 
For why? you say your hands are clean—while ours are but so, so, 
Yet never heed the difference—but join and fight the foe. 

Come rally, lads, both Whigs and Rads, and lay the Tories low. 


Here’s Irish Dan, the beggar-man, who sports a pretty tail, 
And all its five-and-forty joints are wriggling for Repale : 
Lord John and he may not agree, how far that game should go, 
Yet let them sink their difference, and join against the foe. 
Come rally, lads, both Whigs and Rads, and lay the Tories low. 


Here’s Roebuck, ripe for fire and fun, at home, or o’er the main, 
And busy now to make a row on Canada’s fair plain : 
Spring Rice with him may hardly choose sedition’s coal to blow, 
But let him sink that difference, and fight with us the foe. 

Come rally, lads, both Whigs and Rads, and lay the Tories low. 


Your sect pretend they'd still defend the Coronet, the Crown, 
While we should think it meat and drink to melt the baubles down: 
Yon altar fain you would maintain, while I would lay it low: 
But sink that silly difference, and face the common foe. 

Come rally, lads, both Whigs and Rads, and lay the Tories low. 


Our road’s the same—though not alike our purpose or our pace ; 
To purgatory you would lead—I to the other place: 
You seek but to reform, you say—while I would overthrow ; 
*Tis but a trifling difference, so fight with me the foe. 
Come rally, lads, both Whigs and Rads, and lay the Tories low. 


And when at last the fight is past, and victory is won, 
We then shall see, if we agree, what next is to be done; 
A scramble for the spoil, perhaps, may make some claret flow, 
And by and by your late ally may turn and prove a foe. 
Yet, meanwhile, lads, both Whigs and Rads, come lay the Tories low. 
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No. III. 
WE'VE NOTHING TO LOSE. 
Airn—* Hunting the Hare.” 


O! what a prospect, how pleasant and cheering now, 
Cant and corruption are vanishing fast! 
Clouds that have loured on our house all are clearing now, 
Radical Rule is approaching at last! 
The Tories defeated,—-the Whigs fairly cheated, 
Will show our friends seated,—wherever they choose ; 
Hence with dull quiet, we’re ripe for a riot, 
We’ ve all things to gain, and we’ve nothing to lose, 
Nay, never doubt but with wondrous facility, 
Every snug office our leaders will cram: 
Strange, if at least they don’t beat in ability, 
All the dumb dunces of Grey and of Lamb. 
They're none of your cold ones,—but bouncing and bold ones, 
Who'll soon show the old ones—what tricks they can use : 
And then as to station, or stake in the nation, 
Or high reputation,—they’ve nothing to lose. 


Sugden ‘must quit, tho’ so learned in Chancery ; 
yndhburst afar from the Woolsack must roam ; 
And while for ould Ireland O’Connell will answer ye, 

Harvey shall handle the Great Seal at home. 
Hume with such skill in—dissecting a shilling, 
Expects to be filling—Sir Robert Peel’s shoes ; 
And though some confusion should be the conclusion, 
The better for us, who have nothing to lose. 
Long, too long, have the great been oppressing us ; 
Tories or Whigs, twas exactly the same: 
Whether coercing, or whether caressing us, 
Keep to themselves—was for ever their game. 
How my hand itches—to lighten their breeches — 
Of some of the riches—they’ve hoarded like Jews! 
We then, in the sequel, shall see things more equal ; 
At least, if they’re not, why, we’ve nothing to lose. 
Some may run rusty, who ought to unite with us, 
Fearing their pockets get picked in the crowd: 
Still there are many to join in the fight with us, 
If a due share of the booty’s allow’d. 
What, though Old Glory,—once famous in story, 
Now turning a Tory,—his aid should refuse ? 
Yet Bowring and brothers, with plenty of others, 
All sons of—good mothers, have nothing to lose. 


Out with your sponge, and a fig for the creditor ! 
Full time it is he were feeling our clutch : 
= him as bare as a Whig-paper Editor ; 
any long years has he fingered too much. 
Let Governors grumble—if Bank-stock should tumble, 
Or old women mumble—at hearing the news: 
With consols at fifty—’twill make them more thrifty ; 
At least what care we,—who have nothing to lose. 
Fill then the glass to commotion and anarchy ! 
Quick, let us hasten the crisis ‘and crash ! 
And if in the row we run foul of the monarchy, 
Surely we shan’t break our hearts at the smash. 
Lopping and levelling,—no longer drivelling, 
All things bedevilling,—these are our views : 
We may in the struggle, find something to smuggle, 
At least there’s one comfort,—we’ve nothing to-lose. 
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Spenser, 
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SPENSER. 


LEGEND OF THE RED-CROSSE KNIGHT. 


No. VIIL.—Conc.vuston. 


Tue light of honour and of glory 
had long ceased to shine round the 
crest of the Red-Crosse—his once 
high heart had been not humbled 
only but humiliated—he had “ bow- 
ed to despicable gods "—and in him 
our fallen nature, prone to fleshly 
sin, had endured the worst extremi- 
ties of suffering—shame, remorse, 
and despair. All the hero was dead 
—the man alive, and but alive—bet- 
ter than to be sunk so miserably low, 
and so degraded—better far to be 
insensate dust. The virtue was gone 
out of him, as from a mildewed 
flower once, on its clustered stalk, 
the stateliest in all the beautiful fields 
of spring; the light had left the urn 
in which it seemed to have been im- 
mortally enshrined as in a star, and 
the clay, turned to vilest uses, flung 
forth to rot among weeds ; the living 
temple had been profaned, and dese- 
crated, and ruined—and it seemed, 
indeed, as if “its great inhabitant 
were gone.” 

But fallen as he was from his high 
estate—from his estate of innocence 
into the lowest abyss of guilt—we 
have seen that he was not forsaken, 
and therefore we felt all the while 
that he was not utterly lost. We 
felt, that Heaven would not suffer 
his soul to perish as long as the Red- 
Crosse had | Una’s prayers; and all 
good hopes revived within our hearts 
on seeing her once more by his side, 
—and them two entering together 
the gates of the House of Holiness. 
Initiated within its noiseless walls 
into the mysteries of revelation, by 
one who had her charter to teach 
directly from the skies, how soon 
was the wretch’s soul, that had 
been sick-even unto death, not only 
to health restored, but imbued with 
the blessing of a new life! Won- 
drous, indeed, was the change 
wrought on his whole being before 
our eyes—but the spiritual disci- 
-pline by which it was preduced 
shewed us the secrets, which all 
men must kaow -on -earth, who 
hope to arrive in heaven. -Obedient 





in all things, at last he was 
made whole—and lo! once more 
resplendent in his celestial arms, 
the Red-Crosse from those sacred 
shades is issuing into day, more he- 
roic far than when first he couched 
his lance by Una’s side—and com- 
missioned to prevail, with the aid of 
Him who is mighty to save, over the 
powers of hell and the grave. 

No longer are we in Faery Land— 
but in Eden, the birth-place of Una 
—and is not Eden a lovely land and 
a happy—embosomed in Paradise— 
and bathed in all beauty and in all 
bliss? It was so once—as sure as 
holy writ. But dark are the ways of 
God to man—and now under his 
providence is it by day benighted 
in total eclipse of the Son of Right- 
eousness—and all the realm is sad. 
Dominion has been given to the Dra- 
gon—even to him who once was 
called the Son of the Morning—and 
till he be slain— Eden is like 
Hades. 

After all her wanderings, and all 
her woes, Una is once more within 
sight of her own silvan bowers, and 
glad, no doubt, would she be, under 
the pleasant shade, to lie down and 
fall asleep beneath a drapery of 
dreams. But, 

“ High time now gan it wex for Una 
fayre 

To thinke of those her captive parents 
deare, . 

And their forwasted kingdom to re- 
payre : 

Whereto whenas they now approched 
neare, 

With hartie wordes her knight she gan 
to cheare, 

And in her modest manner thus bespake.” 

Read over that last line again—and 
again—my Mary—and believe that 
for thy sake, to our old eyes, it is the 
loveliest line—simple though it be— 
that ever fell from poet’s pen in 


_praise of weman’s manner—of thine 


and of Una, of Innocence and of 
Truth. auaie 

How her encouragement 
ef the Red-Crosse! .and ‘how his 
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great heart must have felt itself re- 
stored to all its heroic might by these 
few words !— 


**¢ Deare Knight! as deare as ever knight 
was deare, 

That all these sorrowes suffer for my sake, 

High Heven behold the tedious toyle, ye 
for me take!’” 


Never till then had Una’s lips told 
so much of her life-deep love—their 
music was now in holy unison with 
the light of her eyes—and what dan- 
ger would appal her champion after 
she had said to him— 

“ ¢ The sparke of noble corage now awake, 
And strive your excellent selfe to excell: 
That shall ye evermore renowmed make 
Above all knights on Earth, that batteill 

undertake.’ ” 


Spenser. 


She points to the brazen tower in 

which her parents are imprisoned— 

the watchman on its top waiting for 

glad tidings, that are now near at 

hand. Nothing can be imagined 

more dreadful than the first sight of 

the Dragon :— 

** With that they heard a roaring hideous 
sownd, 

That all the ayre with terror filled wyde, 

And seemd uneath to shake the stedfast 
ground. 

Eftsoones that dreadful dragon they es- 
pyde, 

Where strecht he lay upon the sunny 
side 

Of a great hill, himselfe like a great hill: 

But, all so soone as he from far descryde 

Those glistring armes, that heaven with 
light did fill, 

He rousd himselfe full blyth, and hastned 
them untill.” 


The perfect calmness of the Red- 
Crosse is nobly skown in the few 
following lines—and so is the fear- 
less obedience of Una. 


*‘ Then badd the knight his lady yede 
aloof, 

And to an hill herselfe withdraw asyde ; 

From whence she might bebold that bat- 
tailles proof, 

And eke be safe from daunger far de- 
scryde.” 


f We have heard Spenser blamed 

for pausing to invoke the Muse, at 
the moment the monster is moving 
“full blyth” to devour his prey. 
And, perhaps, before an encounter 
between man and man, such invoca- 
tion might have been out of time and 
out of place, though sanctioned by 
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the greatest authorities. But not so, 
when in an allegorical poem, a knight 
fights a dragon—and we need not 
now say—what dragon. From the 
beginning we have known that all he 
continued to do and suffer was to 
prepare us for this final encounter 
and overthrow. The sunny side of 
the great hill, on which the dragon 
lay stretched, himself like a great 
hill, was remote—he had roused 
himself “full blyth” as he “ from 
far descried those glistring arms ;” 
though “ he hastened” towardsthem, 
some time elapsed ere he was close 
upon the Champion. The Poet 
partakes of the confidence of his 
hero, and of the lady “ withdrawn 
asyde ”—his imagination is exalted 
—and fears not, during the approach 
of the monster that was arising on 
an earthquake, to exclaim, 


‘* Now, O thou sacred Muse, most lea: n- 
ed dame, 

Fayre ympe of Phebus and his aged 
bryde, 

The nourse of time and everlasting fame, 

That warlike handes ennoblest with im- 
mortall name! ” 


He calls upon her to inspire him 
—not now with her mightiest rage 
—for such inspiration he may not 
need, till he essays to sing of wars 
yet unfought, 


‘*Twixt that great Faery Queene and 
Paynim knight "— 


meaning, historically, Queen Eliza- 
beth and the King of Spain—which 
song, when finished, shall be “a 
work of labour long, and endlesse 
prayse ’’—but for 


** A while to lett down that ‘haughtie 
string, 

And to my tunes thy second tenor 
rayse, 

That I this man of God his godly armes 
may blaze.” 


From our trance, brought on by the 
magnificent diction of the invoca- 
tion, we are on a sudden aroused by 
the instant advent of the Terror. 


‘“* By this, the dreadful beast drew nigh 
to hand, 

Halfe fiying and halfe footing in his 
haste, 

That with his largenesse measured much 
land, 

And made wide shadow under his huge 
waste 5 
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Spenser. 


As mountaine doth the val’ey overcaste. 

Approching nigh, he reared high afore. 

His body monstrous, horrible, and vaste ; 

Which, to increase his wondrous great- 
nes more, 

Was swoln with wrath and poyson, and 
with bloody gore.” 


Sublime—so saith Upton—as Mil- 
ton’s Satan journeying through the 
vast gulf between heaven and hell. 


“ Nigh foundered, on he fares, 
Treading the crude consistence, half on 
foot, 
Half flying.” 


No where else in poetry is there 
such a dreadful dragon. Yet what 
is he like ? Nay, you must tell us— 
for we have no image of him on the 
retina of our eye. Neither are we 
going to quote the stanzas, in which 
he shows us that terror and obscu- 
rity are sources of the sublime. 
All at once a roaring, hideous sound 
fills the air, and shakes the ground— 
whence or from what coming we 
know not, any more than we knew, 
during one dreadful minute, one 
day thirty years ago, on a Highland 
moor, whence or from what came— 
first a growl, and then a roar, as if 
a great quagmire had burst—but it 
was the voice of a bull, all of a sud- 
den maddened in the solitude. A 
hill is seen stretching itself up on 
the side of a hill—and not only alive 
but “ blyth”—an alarming symp- 
tom. Yet, though “ half flying and 
half footing,” he is still a hill; nay, 
he waxes larger as he nears, and is 
as a mountain overshading the val- 
ley. Is not that exaggeration? Yes, 
it is—gross exaggeration—and there- 
fore entire truth. For fear makes 
mountains of molehills, and supposes 
that seas not higher than houses 
smite the sky. But was Spenser 
afraid of the mere creature of his 
imagination? Yes, he was—for it is 
only of mere creatures of imagina- 
tion that men are ever afraid—and 
therefore are all poets cowards. 
That Edmund was one in this case 
no wonder, for does he not tell you 
that the Dragon, 


** Which, to increase his wondrous great- 
nes more, 

Was swoln with wrath and poyson, and 
with bloody gore?” 


But the Red-Crosse was not afraid 
—not he—for he beheld the Dragon 
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just as he was—and untroubled, 
“’gan fayrely couch his steady 
spear.” Nor was Una afraid — not 
for herself, we mean—no, not even 
for “him, her lion, and her Jord.” 
She knew her enemy was about to 
die. Clouds take the shape of dra- 
gons—then why not hills? But now 
the dragon has no longer the look of 
a living hill, but hath taken his own 


appalling paraphernalia and propor- 
tions. 


** And over all with brasen scales was 
armd, 

Like plated cote of steele, so couched 
neare 

That nought mote perce; ne might his 
corse be harmd 

With dint of swerd, nor push of pointed 
speare : 

Which, as an eagle, seeing pray appeare, 

His aery plumes doth rouze full rudely 
dight ; 

So shaked he, that horror was to heare: 

For, as the clashing of an armor bright, 

Such noyse his rouzed scales did send unto 
the knight. 


“ His flaggy winges, when forth he did 
display, 

Were like two sayles, in which the hol- 
low wynd 

Is gathered full, and worketh speedy way : 

And eke the pennes, that did his pineons 
bynd, 

Were like mayne-yardes with flying can- 
vas lynd; 

With which whenas him list the ayre to 
beat, 

And there by force unwonted passage 
fynd, 

The cloudes before him fledd for terror 
great, 

And all the Hevens stood still amazed with 
his threat.” 


It is not easy to decide which is 
the more formidable—the tail or the 
head of the Great Dragon. 


“ His huge long tayle, wownd up in hun- 
dred foldes, 

Does overspred his long bras-scaly back, 

Whose wreathed boughtes when ever he 
unfoldes, 

And thick-entangled knots adown does 
slack, 

Bespotted as with shieldes of red and 
blacke, 

It sweepeth all the land behind him farre, 

And of three furlongs does but litle lacke ; 

And at the point two stinges infixed arre, 

Both deadly sharp, that sharpest steele 
exceeden farre.” 








Spenser. 


Suffice it to say of his head, that the 
mouth 


** Wyde gaped, like the griesly mouth of 
Hell ;” 


and in it were ranged three ranks of 
fron teeth, 


“ In which yett trickling blood, and gob- 
bets raw, 
Of late devoured bodies did appeare ; ” 


his eyes, like blazing shields, burned 

with wrath, 

“ As two broad beacons, sett in open 
fields, 

Send forth their flames far off to every 
shyre, 

And warning give, that enemies conspyre 

With fire and sword the region to invade ; 

So flam’d his eyne with rage and ranco- 
rous y7e: 

But far within, as in a hollow glade, 

Those glaring lampes were sett, that made 
a dreadful shade.” 


Painting! Poo! what is it to poe. 
try? Michael Angelo himself could 
not, for the life of him, paint a dra- 
gon with a tail “ that of three fur 
longs did but little lacke.” Yet we 
,know the power of shadow—and 
j/how a dragon might be elongated in 
| gloom, out of which, ever and anon, 

i were to be discovered upheaving, 
! billow after billow—with a dead sea 
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' between—of back with scales all hor- 


rid, portentous in lurid light, owning 
not the sun for its source, but innate 
within those infernal coils—call it 
not light but fire. But here there is 
no shadow but what he himself has 
made—on a sunny hill he had been 
lying—and on a sunny plain he at- 
tacks the Red-Crosse. Our imagi- 
nation has been visited by a succes- 
sion of images, each of which has 
aggrandized the visionary Monster 
by the effect of some new terror or 
horror that could not have all coex- 
isted in him before the material eye 
—and thus, instead of one painted 
Dragon, in one posture—which is all 
Michael Angelo could have shown— 
Spenser shows us a succession of 
poetical Dragons, that are all, never- 
theless, one Dragon—“ the same, but 
oh! how different!’’—the same only 
inasmuch as they all breathe of 
hell ; and that is a principle of unity 
that blends together in our imagina- 
tion a Dragon with a tail “that of 
three furlongs did but little lack,” 
and a Dragon with no more tail than 
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an ape—that is, no tail at all. 
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After 
all, there is nothing in this wide 
world of ours—the only world worth 
seeing—the world of imagination— 


like winged words. They are om- 
nipotent in their creations over the 
accidents of time and place and all 
other accidents—they alone could 
show that idea—“ his stature reach- 
ed the sky.” 

But lo! they encounter—and the 
horse and his rider are overthrown 
—what could they less?—by him 
who with his tail had swept three 
parts of the stars from heaven. But 
the Red-Crosse had not been tum- 
bled frem his saddle, nor had the 
spine of his steed been snapped— 
and 
** Both horse and man up lightly rose 

againe,” 
and renewed the combat. That ce- 
lestial sword, of keener temper than 
ever steel drew from the cold Ebro’s 
flood, though yet it pierced not 
these scaly folds, astounded the 
great dragon. 
“ Exceeding rage enflam’d the furious 
beast, 
To be avenged of so great despight ; 
For never felt his imperceable brest 
Se wondrous force from hand of living 
wight ; 
Yet had he prov’d the powre of many a 
puissant knight.” 


The dragon we saw had wings— 
“flaggy winges”—which, when forth 
he did them display, were “like two 
sails ”—and what vulture on Imaus 
bred, what condor on the Himalaya 
—_ ever set such sails as those? 
So he resolved to take wing, and to 
soar aloft, but not alone. 


“ Long he them bore above the sulject 
plaine, 

So far as ewghen bowa shaft may send, | 

Till struggling strong did bim at last con- 
straine 

To let them downe before his flightés end : 

As hagard hauke presuming te contend 

With hardy fowle, above his hable might, 

His wearie pounces all in vaine doth 
spend 

To trusse the prey teo heavy for his flight, 

Which coming down te ground, does free 
itselfe by fight. 


“ He so disseized of his gryping grosse, 

The knight his thrillant speare again 
assayd 

In his bras-plated body to embosse, 

And three men’s strength irito the-stroake 
‘he layd, 
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Wherewith the stiffe beame quaked as 
affrayd, 

And glauncing from his scaly necke, did 
glyde 

Close under his left wing, then broad dis- 
playd: 

The piercing steele there wrought a 
wound full wyde, 

That with the dncouth smart the monster 
lowdly cryde.” 


The Red-Crosse wounds him un- 
der the left wing with his spear, 
whereat 


‘“* He cryde as raging seas are wont to 
rore.” 


The dragon draws out the weapon 
with his claws, and 


*“ forth flowed fresh 
A gushing river of blacke gory blood, 
That drowned all the land whereon he 
stood ;” 


and the poet audaciously adds, 


“ The streame thereof would drive a 
water-mill.”’ 


By a stroke of that writhing tail the 

knight is unhorsed, but quickly re- 

gains his feet, 

‘* From off ‘the earth with durty blood 
dystained,” 


and hews away at the crest, that re- 
buts each blow like adamant. Yet 
such is ‘the torment of the wound 
beneath his left wing, that fain would 
the Dragon fly, but cannot rise from 
the ground. He then, braying with 
anguish, sends from his oven such a 
scorching flame, that it sears the 
knight’s body through his armour, 
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‘* That he could not endure so cruel cace, 
But thought his arms to leave, and helmet 
to unlace.” 


Had he done so, he had been lost! 
For what knight ever flung aside the 
armoury of faith, and fell not beneath 
his foe into death and perdition ? 
The very thought of such sin for a 
while weakened him — while it 
strengthened the power of the fire 
that consumed his vitals. 


“ Not that greatchampion of the antique 
world, 

Whom famous poetes verse ‘so much doth 
vaunt, 

And hath for twelve huge Jabours high 
extold, 

So many faries and sharpe fits did haunt, 

When him the poysoned garment did en- 
chaunt, 

With Centaures blood and bloody verses 
charmd ; 

As did ‘this knight twelve thousand dc- 
lours daunt, 

Whom fyrie steele now burnt, that erst 
him armd; 

That erst him goodly armd, now most.of 
all him harmd.” 


That last line is surely full of many 
meanings, and methinks we could 
discourse on them till] that slow, but 
not dilatory, finger, now pointing to 
twelve, should touch one—the most 
solemn figure on the dial by night— 
by day ‘the most cheerful! But we 
leave your own heart to indite to 
itself the homily —and the higher 
that heart be, the humbler as it saith 
“Amen!” Verily these things are 
a mystery—and now art thou about 
to read of a mystery greater than 
them all. 


‘* Faynt, wearie, sore, emboyled, grieved, brent, 

With heat, toyle, wounds, armes, smart, and inward fire, 
That never man such mischiefes did torment ; 

Death better were; death did he oft desire ; 

But death will never come, when needes require. 

Whom so dismayd when that his foe beheld, 

He cast to suffer him no more respire, 

But gan his sturdy sterne about to weld, 

And him so strongly stroke, that to the ground him ‘féeld. 


** It fortuned, (as fayre it them befell) 

Behind his backe, unweeting where he stood, 

Of auncient time there was a springing well, 
From which fast trickled forth a silver flood, 

Full of great vertues, and for med’cine good : 
Whylome, before that cursed dragon got 

That happy land, and‘all with innocent blood 
Defyld those sacred waves, it rightly hot 

The Well of Life; ne yet his vertues had forgot: 
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“ For unto life the dead it could restore, 
And guilt of sinfull crimes cleane wash away ; 
Those, that with sicknesse were infected sore, 
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It could recure ; and aged long decay 

Renew, as one were borne that very day. 

Both Silo this, and Iordan, did excell, 

And th’ English Bath, and eke the German Spau 
Ne can Cephise, nor Hebrus, match this well : 
Into the same the knight back overthrowen fell. 


** Now gan the golden Phebus for to steepe 

His fierie face in billowes of the west, 

And his faint steedes watred in ocean deepe, 
Whiles from their iournall labours they did rest ; 
Whan that infernall monster, having kest 

His wearie foe into that living well, 

Can high advaunce his broad discoloured brest 
Above his wonted pitch, with countenance fell, 
And clapt his yron wings, as victor he did dwell.” 


The well of life! You have read 
of it in Revelations. “ And he 
showed me a pure river of water of 
life, clear as crystal, proceeding out 
of the throne of God and of the 
Lamb. In the midst of the street 
of it, and on either side of the river, 
was there the tree of life, which 
bare twelve manner of fruits, and 
yielded her fruit every month; and 
the leaves of the tree were for the 
healing of the nations;” xxii. 1. 
And you remember John iv. 10: 
“ Thou wouldst have asked of him, 
and he would have given thee liv- 
ing water.” And verse 14: “ The 
water that I shall give him shall be 
in him a well of water springing up 
into everlasting life.” The Knight 


is afterwards called “ new-born ;” 
that is, regenerated by baptism in 
the well of life! 

And how fares it now withUna, “on 
a hill withdrawn,” now that it seem- 
eth as if her Red-Crosse had fallen, 
never more to rise, and that all was 
lost—that he was about to perish— 
that her parents were to remain im- 
prisoned till they should die—and 
that she herself was utterly undone ? 
What could she do but—pray ? The 
sun was going down—the sun sank 
—the sun remained long away—and 
the sun arose—and all that time Una 
was in prayer ; and her prayers were 
heard. How perfectly beautiful 
the passage ! 


“« Which when his pensive lady saw from farre, 
Great woe and sorrow did her soule assay, 

As weening that the sad end of the warre ; 

And gan to highest God entirely pray 

That feared chaunce from her to turne away : 
With folded hands, and knees full lowly bent, 
All night she watcht ; ne once adowne would lay 











Her dainty limbs in her sad dreriment, 
But praying still did wake, and waking did lament. 


** The morrow next gan earely to appeare, 
That Titan rose to runne his daily race ; 
But earely, ere the morrow next gan reare 
Out of the sea faire Titans deawy face, 

Up rose the gentle virgin from her place, 
And looked all about, if she might spy 

Her loved knight to move his manly pace : 
For she had great doubt of his saféty, 

Since late she saw him fall before his enimy. 


* At last she saw, where he upstarted brave 
Out of the well wherein he drenched lay ; 
As eagle, fresh out of the ocean wave, 

Where he hath lefte his plumes all hory gray, 
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And deckt himselfe with fethers youthly gay, 

Like eyas hauke up mounts unto the skies, 

His newly-budded pineons to assay, 

And marveiles at himselfe, stil as he flies : 

So new this new-borne knight to battell new did rise. 
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*¢ Whom when the damned feend so fresh bid spy, 
No wonder if he wondred at the sight, 

And doubted whether his late enimy 

It were, or other new supplied knight. 

He now, to prove his late-renewed might, 

High brandishing his bright deaw-burning blade, 
Upon his crested scalp so sore did smite, 

That to the scull a yawning wound it made: 

The deadly dint his dulled sences all dismaide 


“ T wote not, whether the revenging steele 
_ Were hardned with that holy water dew 
Wherein he fell; or sharper edge did feele ; 
Or his baptized hands now greater grew ; 
Or other secret vertue did ensew ; 
Els neyer could the force of fleshly arme, 
Ne molten mettall, in his blood embrew : 
For, till that stownd, could never wight him harme 
By subtilty, nor slight, nor might, nor mighty charme.” 





But not yet is the Dragon vanquish- 
ed—and the Red-Crosse, ere he gain 
the victory, is to be baptized in fire. 
The mortal sting is once more trans- 
fixed into his shoulder, while his 
body is enveloped in folds volumi- 
nous, till 


*¢ Inflam’d with wrath, his raging blade 
he hefte, 

And strooke so strongly, that the knotty 
string 

Of his huge taile he quite asonder clefte ; 

Five ioints thereof he hew’d, and but the 
stump him lefte. 


“ Hart cannot thinke what outrage and 
what cries, 

With fowle enfouldred smoake and flash- 
ing fire, 


The hell-bred beast threw forth unto the 
skies, 
That all was covered with darknesse dire : 
Then fraught with rancour and engorged 
yre, 
He cast at once him to avenge for all ; 
And gathering up himselfe out of the 
mire, 
With his uneven wings did fiercely fall ; 
Upon his sunne-bright shield, and grypt 
it fast withall.” : 
The monster is mutilated of a paw 
that still clings to the golden shield, 
and inhis agony again expiresscorch- 
ing flame from his “ hellish entrails,” 
which the Red-Crosse cannot en- 
dure, and falls backward in the mire, 
“ with dread of shame sore terri- 
fied;” when lo! another of thegreater 
mysteries. 


** There grew a goodly tree him faire beside, 


Loaden with fruit and apples rosy redd, 

As they in pure vermilion had been dide, 

Whereof great vertues over all were redd : 

For happy life to all which thereon fedd. 

And life eke everlasting did befall : 

Great God it planted in that blessed stedd 

With his almighty hand, and did it call 

The Tree of Life, the crime of our first fathers fall. 





‘* Tn all the world like was not to be fownd, 

Save in that soile, where all good things did grow, 
And freely sprong out of the fruitfull grownd, 

As incorrupted Nature did them sow, 

Till that dredd dragon all did overthrow. 
Another like faire tree eke grew thereby, 
Whereof whoso did eat, eftsoones did know 
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Both good and ill: O mournfull memory! 
That tree through one man’s fault hath doen us all to dy! 
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* From that first tree forth flowd, as from a well, 

A trickling streame of balme, most soveraine 

And dainty deare, which on the ground still fell, 

And overflowed all the fertile plaine, 

As it had deawed bene with timely raine: 

Life and long health that gracious ointment gave; 
And deadly wounds could heale ; and reare againe 
The sencelesse corse appointed for the grave: 

Into that same he fell, which did from death him save. 


‘** For nigh thereto the ever-damned beast 

Durst not apprech, for he was deadly made, 

And al that life preserved did detest; 

Yet he it oft adventur’d to invade. 

By this the drouping Day-light gan to fade, 

And yield his rowme to sad succeeding Night, 

Who with her sable mantle gan to shade 

The face of Earth and wayes of living wight, 

And high her burning torch set up in Heaven bright. 





‘* When gentle Una saw the second fall 

Of her deare knight, who, weary of long fight 

And faint through losse of blood, moov'd not at all, 
But lay, as in a dreame of deepe delight, 

Besmeard with pretious balme, whose.vertuous might 
Did heale his woundes, and scorching heat alay ; 
Againe she stricken was with sore affright, 

And for his safetie gan devoutly pray, 

And watch the noyous night, and wait for ioyous day. 





“ The ioyous day gan early to appeare ; 
And fayre Aurora from the deawy bed 

Of aged Tithone gan herselfe to reare 

With rosy cheekes, for shame as blushing red : 

Her goldem locks, for hast, were loosely shed 
About her eaxes, when Una her did marke 
Clymbe to her charet, all with flowers. spred, 
From Heven high to chace the chearelesse darke ; } 
With. mery note ber lowd salutes the mounting larke. 


*¢ Then freshly up arose the doughty knight, 
All healed of his hurtes and woundés wide, 
And did himselfe to battaile ready dight ; 
Whose early foe awaiting him beside 
To have deyourd,, so soone as day he spyde, 
When now he saw bimselfe so freshly reare, 
As if late fight had nought him damnifyde, 
He woxe dismaid, and gan his fate to feare ; 
' Nathelesse with wonted rage he him advaunced neare.” 


| No commentary is needed here by || death and hell, and to lead captivity 


the Christian reader; yet it is plea- 
sant to hear the pious Upton, in his 
simple and solemn style, speak of 
the spirit of these stanzas. “ The 
reader,” says he, “ knows that the 


scene of action is in Eden, and that. 


the Knight, emblematically the Cap- 
tain of our Salvation, is come to re- 
store Lost Paradise; who, after his. 


' SECOND fall, is to rise victerious ever 


captive.” These two trees, the tree 
of life and the tree of knowledge, 
are mentioned particularly in Gene- 
sis ii. and ix, and whe does not re- 
member Milton— 


‘« And all amid them stood the tree of 
life, 

High eminent, blooming ambrosial fruit 

O€ vegetable gold; and, next to life, 
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Our death, the tree of knowledge, grew 
fast by; 


Knowledge of good, bought dear by know- 
ing ill.” 

This tree of life, shadowing out in a 
figure everlasting life, is mentioned 
in Revelations, ii. 7. “ To him that 
overeometh will I give to eat. of the 
tree of life, which is in-the midst of 
the paradise of God;” and again, in 
Revelations, xxii. 2. “ and the leaves 
of the tree were for the healing of the 
nations.” ‘ This passage of the Re- 
velation,” says Upton, “ makes the 
whole allegory very plain; and hence 
may be explained why Spenser calls 
the tree of life ‘ the crime of our 
first father’s fall,’’’—an expression, 
we perceive, which Jortin thinks un- 
intelligible—and asks, rather angrily, 
what it means. Warton, too, seems 
at a loss; but Upton observes, “ that 
bya kind of metonymy, that is ap- 
plied to the tree of life which belongs 
to man; and it mears that tree, 
which was made criminal for us to 
presume to reach, which was pro- 
hibited to us through the crime of 
Adam. And he goes on to say well, 
that as Spenser keeps nearly to scrip- 
ture, and preserves all along his alle- 
gory, 8o likewise, as far as his subject 
allows, he loses not sight altogether 
of the legendary history of St George, 
of whom it is related that. the Dra- 

n assaulted the knight so furious- 
y, that both man and horse came to 
the ground sore bruised—that it 
happened a tree grew near the place 
where the fight was, of such pre- 
cious virtue, that no venomous worm 
durst approach its branches—and that 
under this tree, and with its goodly 
fruit, St George refreshed himself 
awhile, and then returned more vi- 


if 
gorously to the battle. Whata di-) io) cheng proper for his divine 


vine power is that of genius, thus to 
unite scripture, and allegory, and 
romance, not} only without offence, 
but in a poem that strengthens the 
soul even as the body is strengthen- 
ed by some plant of sovereign vir- 
tue! And why durst not the Dragon 
approach nigh the tree of life? Be- 
cause he was “ deadly made; that is,” 
saith our instructor, “ made for 
death, hell, and destruction ; not for 
life, heaven, and happiness.” In 
illustration of the awful meaning of 
“Then freshly up arose the doughty 
knight, 
All healed of his hurts and woundes 
wide,” 
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you may read Psalms, xvi. 10, “ God 
would not leave his soul in hell, nei- 
ther suffer his Hoty One to see 
corruption.”—or Hosea, vi. 2. “ Af- 
ter Two days will he revive us; in 
the ruirp day he will raise us up, 
and we shall live in his sight.”—and 
1 Corinthians, xv. 4. “ He rose again 
the THIRD DAY according to the 
scriptures’ —and Luke, xiii. 32. 
“ The rairD Day I shall be perfect 
ed.” We should hardly have ven- 
tured of ourselves to refer to these 
texts, had we not the authority and 
sanction of the pious Prebendary, 
whom we shall always think the best 
by far of Spenser’s commentators— 
and he bids us considerthem, that we 
may see how proper it was that this 
fight should last to the rHirD Day, 
and how it could not, consistent 
with the allegory, have been short- 
ened. “ This Hoty One—this Cap- 
tain of our salvation, perfect through 
suffering, is shadowed to us in this 
fight with the Dragon, viz. the old 
Serpent, and Satan, for on the third 
day God sends Messiah, his Son, for 
whom he had reserved the glory of 
that victory.” 
Therefore thus Milton : 


** Two days are therefore past, THE THIRD 
is thine ; 

For thee I have ordained it, and thus far 

Have suffered, that the glory may be 
thine 

Of ending this great war.”” 


“ Michael and his angels fought 
against the dragon, and prevailed,” 
Rev. xii. 7; that is, Christ, the 
Prince of angels. And Upton adds, 
* What was proper in this allegory 
Spenser has taken; and what Mik 


subject he has likewise adepted 
This is sufficient for poets.” 
The Red-Crosse now deals the 


| Dragon his death-wound—. 


** So downe he fell, and forth his life did 
breath, 

That vanisht. inte smoke and cloudés 
swift ; : 

So down he fell, that. th’ earth him un- . 
derneath 

Did grone, as feeble so great load. to lift ; 

So downe he felf, as an huge rocky clift, 

Whose false foundacion waves, have washt 
away, 

With dreadfall poyse is from the mayné- 
land rift, 
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And, rolling downe, great Neptune doth 
dismay : 

So downe he fell, and like an heaped 
mountaine lay.” 


“ So down he fell” is here four times 
repeated, in imitation of the same 
kind of repetition of the Fall of Ba- 
bylon, of which the Dragon is a 
type—as in Revelations and Isaiah— 
“ Babylon is fallen, is fallen,’ &c. 
In his account of the metamorphosis 
of the infernal spirits into serpents, 
Milton thrice repeats the same 
word— 
** Down their arms, 
Down fell both spear and shield, down 
they as fast.” 


The simile of the rock falling into 
the sea belongs—as all strong sim- 
ple similies do—of course, to Ho- 
mer—and to all other poets. 

Some have said, that Spenser wants 
strength — pray, did Sampson? 
Many more have said, that he wants 
judgment—pray, did Solomon? We 
shall not criticize the combat—which, 
from the few rounds we have quo- 
ted, you see, was worthy of chivalry 
in its most palmy days. The move- 
ments are all magnificent—and the 
issue of all those fluctuations often 
seems doubtful, though we feel as- 
sured that the Red-Crosse will come 
victoriously out of that sea of blood. 
Romance readers—and few of us, in 
; our childhood at least, have not been 
/ so en bits of whitey-brown paper, 
; perhaps, grim with formidable cuts 
' of men outstaring monsters—have 
all a deep delight in dragons; which 
complex emotion, did we choose to 
anger ae we could resolve into 
ts elements, without being able, 
however, to make ourselves intelli- 
gible to any mind that had not very 
early become familiar with the poe- 
try of him, who, “ to lonely Patmos 
banished, saw in the sun a mighty 
angel stand.” A dragon of any de- 
gree moves the imagination the mo- 
ment he is seen at the mouth of his 
cave, basking, we shall suppose, in 
the sun; or should we dare to take 
a peep far ben in the gloom, asleep 
among. the few bones, which, after 
mumbling in his red maw, he had 
spared to devour, from fear that his 

elicate stomach might be troubled 
with indigestion, and the vapours 
people his brain with blue devils. 

ut the Dragon—the Great Dragon 
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—seems, as you see him issuing from 
the night of woods, to be sallying 
from hell. The Power of Sin is im- 
personated ; you instantly think of 
the sole Power that can slay him; 
and when he is slain, the earth looks 
greener, and the heart leaps up, as 
if his death were life to us, and man 
and nature were freed from their 
only foe. The Bottomless Pit! 

Throughout the combat the alle- 
gory is wondrously well preserved 
by the poet, though it may be lost 
sight of by the reader, or but dimly 
thought of in the stronger interest of 
a flesh and blood struggle for life or 
death ; and nothing can be finer than 
the close :— 


“ The knight himselfe even trembled at 
his fall, 

So huge and horrible a masse it seemed, 

And his deare lady, that beheld it all, 

Durst not approch for dread, which she 
misdeemed ; 

But yet at last, whenas the direfull feend 

She saw not stirre, off-shaking vaine af- 
fright, 

She nigher drew, and saw that ioyous 
end ; 

Then God she praysd, and thankt her 
faithfull knight 

That had atchievde so great a conquest by 
his might.” 


No vain-glorious self-exaltation 
with the Red-Cross Knight. He 
trembles—for the first time—at the 
very fall of his foe; even his great 
heart can almost feel fear, now that 
there is no danger; and without 
some such fear, there could not be 
the joy of escape from dishonour or 
death. Una, too, “ durst not ap- 
proach for dread.” But how did 
she hail the conqueror? With pas- 
sionate embraces? And did she sob 
away into a swoon? Spenser sim- 
ply tells us, that “ at last she nigher 
drew ;” and in one line reveals her 
angelic spirit. 


** Then God she praysd, and thankt her 
faithful knight.” 


Spenser’s own spirit seems now 
to be invaded by a sudden access of 
lustrous joy—and now is the time 
for an outbreak of sunny song, 
such a song as in Scotland we call 
* the skriech o’ day” — meaning 
thereby the music of all her awaken- 
ed birds. And he exclaims— 
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* Behold I see the haven nigh at hand, 

To which I meane my wearie course to bend ; 
Vere the maine shete, and beare up with the land, 
The which afore is fayrly to be kend, 

And seemeth safe from storms that may offend: 
There this fayre virgin wearie of her way 

Must landed bee, now at her iourneyes end ; 

There eke my feeble barke a while may stay, 

Till mery wynd and weather call her thence away. 


** Scarsely had Phoebus in the glooming east 
Yett harnessed his fyrie-footed teeme, 

Ne reard above the Earth his flaming creast ; 
When the last deadly smoke aloft did steeme, 
That signe of last outbreathed life did seeme 
Unto the watchman on the castle-wall, 

Who thereby dead that balefull beast did deeme, 
And to his lord and lady lowd gan call, 

To tell how he had seene the dragon’s fatall fall. 


** Uprose with hasty ioy, and feeble speed, 

That aged syre, the lord of all that land, 

And looked forth, to weet if trew indeed 

Those tydinges were, as he did understand ; 

Which whenas trew by tryall he out fond, 

He badd to open wyde his brasen gate, 

Which long time had beene shut, and out of hond 
Proclaymed ioy and peace through all his state ; 

For dead now was their foe, which them forrayed late. 


*¢ Then gan triumphant trompets sownd on hye, 
That sent to Heven the ecchoed report 

Of their new ioy, and happie victory 

Gainst him, that had them long opprest with tort, 
And fast imprisoned in sieged fort. 

Then all the people, as in solemne feast, 

To him assembled with one full consért, 

Reioycing at the fall of that great beast, 

From whose eternall bondage now they were releast. 


** Forth came that auncient lord, and aged queene, 
Arayd in antique robes downe to the grownd, 
And sad habiliments right well beseene: 

A noble crew about them waited rownd, 

Of sage and sober peres, all gravely gownd; 
Whom far before did march a goodly band 

Of tall young men, all hable armes to sownd, 

But now they laurell braunches bore in hand; 
Glad signe of victory and peace in all their land. 


** Unto that doughtie conquerour they came, 

And, him before themselves prostrating low, 

Their lord and patrone loud did him proclame, 

And at his feet their lawrell boughes did throw. 

Soone after them, all dauncing on a row, 

The comely virgins came, with girlands dight, 

As fresh as flowres in medow greene doe grow, 

When morning deaw upon their leaves doth light ; 

And in their hands sweet timbrells all upheld on hight. 


** And, them before, the fry of children yong 
Their wanton sportes and childish mirth did play, 
And to the maydens sownding tymbrels song 
In well attuned notes a ioyous lay, 
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And made delightfull musick all the way, 
Untill they came where that faire virgin stood: 
As fayre Diana in fresh sommers day 





Beholdes her nymphes, enraung’d in shady wood, 
Some wrestle, some do run, some bathe in christall flood ; 


** So she beheld those maydens meriment 

With chearefull vew ; who, when to her they came, 
Themselves to ground with gracious humblesse bent, 
And her ador'd by honorable name, 

Lifting to Heven her everlasting fame : 

Then on her head they sett a girlond greene, 

And crowned her twixt earnest and twixt game : 
Who, in her self-resemblance well bescene, 

Did seeme, such as she was, a goodly maiden queene.” 


How solemn — how sacred the 
triumph! and, at the same time, how 
sweet! How visionary, and yet how 
real! Imagination beautifying and 
sanctifying all that is best in this our 
earthly life, with “a light that never 
was on land or sea,” but which 
holy genius is supposed to bring 
from Heaven. This is religious 
poetry—nor do we fear, on witness- 
ing such celebration, to think—with 
the poet’s reverend illustrator—of 
the triumphant entry into Jeru- 
salem, when the people “ took 
branches of palm-trees, and went 
fourth to meet Him, and cried Ho- 
sanna.” 

Not a word does the Red-Crosse 
speak—and Una—she, too, is mute. 
They are enjoying their god-given 
happiness—humble in their hearts 
in their high estate—passive in the 
hands of a wholé people’s bliss, and 
willing to be so adorned with their 
grateful garlands, because by them- 
selves, under Heaven, had been 
brought “ peace to all the land!” 
The vision is as harmonious to the 
eye as the music is to the ear, and 
all is imbued with one spirit. 

*“* Forth came that auncient Lord, and 
aged Queene, 

Arayd in antique robes downe to the 
grownd, 

And sad habiliments right well be- 
seene.” 


We regard them with mingled joy, 
pity, and reverence, as they bring 
along with them the shadow of the 
gloom of theirlong imprisonmentinto 
the open daylight of deliverance ; 
their retinue of “sage and sober peres, 
all gravely gownd,” intensifies the 
beauty of the “ goodly band of tall 
young men,” marching far before, “all 
hable armes to sownd’”’— wisdom 
7 


with valour in the van; mirth grace- 
fully accompanies majesty ; and how 
suitably, at such a season, bounds 
youth by the side of age—privileged 
to dance and sing—for its joy is re- 
ligion, and the expression of its joy is 
worship! Noris the pervading spirit 
of the scene broken by the bold 
stroke of truth and nature which 
Spenser does not fear to dash off, 
any more than would Wordsworth 
have feared. 


* And after all the raskall many ran, 

Heaped together in rude rablement, 

To see the face of that victorious man, 

Whom all admired as from ,Heaven sent, 

And gaz‘d upon with gaping svonderment. 

But when they came where that dead 
dragon lay, ° 

Stretcht on the ground in monstrous 
large extent, 

The sight with ydle fear did them dis- 
may, 

Ne durst approch him nigh, to touch, 
or once assay. 


Some feard, and fledd: some feard, and 
well it faynd ; p 

One, that would wiser seeme then all the 
rest, 

Warnd him not touch, for yet perhaps 
remaynd 

Some lingring life within his hollow 
brest, 

Or in his wombe might lurke some hid- 
den nest 

Of many dragonettes, his fruitfull seede ; 

Another saide, that in his eyes did rest 

Yet sparckling fyre, and badd thereof take 
heed ; 

Another said, he saw him move his eyes 
indeed.” 

Then is there that tender touch of 

the mother’s alarm for her fool- 

hardy child playing with the talons 

of the dead dragon—perhaps not yet 

wholly dead; for the whole people 
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vingly acknowledge the divine right 
of Kings and Queens—were they all 
like Una’s Parents—but that may 
not be—for they ruled in the land 
of Eden, and in the land of Eden 
Restored. 


Spenser. 


have gathered around the monstrous 
carcass, and imagination forms for 
herself a thousand pictures. But 
imagination is willing to let them, 
one and all, fade away, and to fix 
her eyes on Spenser’s picture of a 
Royal Festival, that makes us lo- 


‘* Thus flocked all the folke him rownd about ; 
The whiles that hoarie king, with all his traine, 
Being arrived where that champion stout 

After his foes defeasaunce did remaine, 

Him goodly greetes, and fayre does entertayne 
With princely gifts of yvory and gold, 

And thousand thankes him yeeldes for all his paine. 
Then when his daughter deare he dees behold, 

Her dearely doth imbrace, and kisseth manifold. 





‘* And after to his pallace he them bringes, 

With shaumes and trompets, and with clarions sweet; 
And all the way the ioyous people singes, 

And with their garments strowes the paved street ; 
Whence mounting up, they fynd purveyaunce meet 
Of all, that royall princes court became; 

And all the floore was underneath their feet 

Bespredd with costly scarlott of great name, 

On which they lowly sitt, and fitting purpose frame. 


‘* What needes me tell their feast and goodly guize, 
In which was nothing riotous nor vaine? 
What needes of dainty dishes to devize, 
Of comely services, or courtly trayne? 

) My narrow leaves cannot in them contayne 
The large discourse of roiall princes state. 
Yet was their manner then but bare and playne; 
For th’ 4ntique world excesse and pryde did hate ; 
Such proud luxurious pompe is swollen up but late. 


‘** Then, when with meates and drinkes of every kinde 
Their fervent appetites they quenched had, 

That auncient lord gan fit occasion finde, 

Of straunge adventures, and of perils sad 

Which in his travell him befallen had, 

For to demaund of his renowned guest : 

Who then with utt’rance grave, and count’nance sad, 
From poynt to poynt, as is before exprest, 

Discourst his voyage long, according his request. 


‘¢ Great pleasure, mixt with pittiful regard, 

That godly king and queene did passionate, 

Whyles they his pittifull adventures heard ; 

That oft they did lament his lucklesse state, 

And often blame the too impértune fate 

That heapd on him so many wrathfull wreakes ; 

(For never gentle knight, as he of late, 

So tossed was in Fortune's cruel freakes ;) 

And all the while salt teares bedeawd the hearers cheaks.’ 


Never till that day had the King themselves alone, nor yet for the 


and Queen of Eden looked on “ the 
face of that victorious man.” But 


they received him at once into their 
hearts, and at once he became their 
son. 


Their gratitude was not for 





kingdom his prowess had restored; 
but for their Una’s sake. Never, on 
all this earth, had daughter so well 
deserved to be beloved by her pa- 
rents as she—forshe was withoutspot 
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or blemish ; and, much as she had 
suffered, never bad her face been 
darkened ina single scow]of Heaven. 
Heaven had no scowl for one so en- 
tirely innocent; and she had brought 
back her beauty to Eden, unimpair- 
ed by the winds of the wilderness 
and its driving dust. But for the 
Red-Crosse, her parents thought, 
what had become of our Una? She 
might now have been—dead! The 
Red- Crosse had been, indeed, a de- 
liverer ; yet we can imagine how 
humbly of himself he spake, and 
that he dwelt less on his achieve- 
ments than his transgressions; that 
it was so, we are told affectingly in 
afew words—“ with utterance grave, 
and countenance sad.” Their “ re- 
nowned guest” gloried not in his 
renown; he knew his own worth, 
for no noble nature is unconscious 
of its nobility ; but pride cannot be 
in the heart of him who has con- 
quered in the strength that comes 
from on high; and laurel-crowned, 
and hymned, and throned, the Chris- 
tian hero, even in the midst of his 
permitted joy, forgets not that he is 
asinner. They “ often blamed the 
too impértune fate’’—they whom he 
had rescued ; but nor fate nor for- 
tune did the Red- Crosse accuse—nor 
Archimago nor Duessa; in the House 
of Holiness he had learned another 
wisdom; and even Una’s self, with 
all her pity and all her love, had 
never whispered that it was not to 
himself that he had owed all his suf- 
ferings and all his sorrows. Yet 
—s in her presence, and in pre- 
sence of her parents, and of all those 
“sage and sober peres,” and of 
youths and maidens tvo, undoubted] 
allowed to assist at such a festival, 
we may believe that in few words 
were uttered some of his confessions, 
and that there was no hypocrisy 
in drawing the veil of silence over 
some of the secrets that were be- 
tween God and his own heart. No 
need—no call—to emblazon sin and 
shame which repentance has effaced ; 
and conscience, instructed by reli- 
gion, whispers that memory may let 
such thoughts for a while pass into 
oblivion. Sweet then is the still 
small voice! And did it not some- 
times so speak, how to any mortal 
man could there be an hour of peace ! 
Think of Ulysses reciting his ad- 
ventures before the Court of Alci- 
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nous — of ineas charming the 
court of Carthage, and fatally its 
queen. How divinely has Homer, 
and has Virgil, made his hero speak! 
Yet has Spenser in two stanzas in- 
spired us with profounder thoughts 
than ever could have been known 
to the soul of “him of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey,” or of him whom, 
although heathen-born, have all 
the Christian nations pronounced 
divine. Bright fabling and high the 
story of that wandering Greek— 
and of the founder of the Roman 
line the goddess.born. But not of 
earthly empiry alone did Spenser 
sing—of its heroes, and conquerors, 
and kings, and kesars. His song was 
of the spiritual world—shadowed, 
and typified, and symbolized; and 
earth in his poetry is felt, alike in its 
happiness and its misery, tobe what 
it is, because holden, with all that 
therein breathes, in the hollow of 
His hand who made the heavens. 

Yet dear to Spenser’s heart, and 
fair to his eyes, were all the purer 
fancies of the genius of the heathen 
world. We have seen how lovingly 
familiar he was with all its mytholo- 
gies; nor is he loath, but glad, to 
liken even Una’s self, in that proces- 
sion, to Diana surrounded by her 
nymphs—his joy in the joy of his 
own Christian virgin purifying to 
her purity the goddess of the silver 
bow—and imagination fondly bring- 
ing back the beauty from her on 
whem it had lavishly showered it, 
to render her from whose brow it 
indeed was borrowed, still more 
beautiful than before! 

But the spirit of Spenser was then 
full of mirth and joy, when he said 
of Una, 


** As fayre Diana in fresh summer's day 

Beholdes her nymphs, enraunged in 
shady wood, 

Some wrestle, some do run, some bathe 
in christall flood.” 


His spirit was of more solemn and 
sacred mood, when 


‘* Then sayd that royall pefe in sober 


wise, ‘ 
‘ Deare Sonne! great beene the evils 
which ye bore 


From first to last in your late enterprise, 
That I note whether praise or pitty 
more ; 
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For never living man, I weene, so sore 

In sea of deadly daungers was distrest ; 

But since now safe ye seized have the 
shore, 

And well arrived are, (high God be 
blest ;) 

Let us devize of ease and everlasting rest.’” 


By the profound meaning of that 
sweet still line, Spenser’s spirit 
seems even more sanctified ; the few 
words that pass between the Red- 
Crosse and Una’s father are some- 
what sad, though happy, for the mar- 
riage may not yet be; but what are 
six years to lovers such as they? 
The Hebrew who met the daughter 


Spenser. 
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of Israel at the well, for sake of her, 
served cheerfully twice seven years 
—but they lived constantly in each 
others sight— whereas the Red- 
Crosse is vowed— 


** Back to retourne to that great Faery 
Queene.” 


But Una is his “ by dew desert of 
noble chivalrie;” and the King of 
Eden has said to him— 


** Both daughter and eke kingdome lo I 
yield to thee.” 


And so saying— 


‘* Then forth he called that his daughter fayre, 
The fairest Un’, his onely daughter deare, 

His onely daughter and his onely hayre ; 

Who forth proceeding with sad sober cheare, 

As bright as doth the morning starre appeare 

Out of the east, with flaming lockes bedight, 

To tell that dawning day is drawing neare, 

And to the world does bring long- wished light: 

So faire and fresh that lady shewd herselfe in sight; 


** So faire and fresh, as freshest flowre in May ; 
For she had layd her mournefull stole aside, 
And widow-like sad wimple throwne away, 
Wherewith her heavenly beautie she did hide, 
Whiles on her wearie iourney she did ride; 
And on her now a garment she did weare 

All lilly white, withoutten spot or pride, 

That seemd like silke and silver woven neare; 
But neither silke nor silver therein did appeare. 


‘* The blazing brightnesse of her beauties beame, 
And glorious light of her sunshyny face, 

To tell, were as to strive against the streame: 

My ragged rimes are all too rude and bace 

Her heavenly lineaments for to enchace. 

Ne wonder ; for her own deare loved knight, 

All were she daily with himselfe in place, 

Did wonder much at her celestial sight : 

Oft had he seene her faire, but never so faire dight.” 


No thought of Diana now with the 
poet who issued, through her father’s 
Jips, a command for Una to appear 
—and appear she doth, like the 
morning star. And they who have 
seen the morning star rising, as 
Spenser here shows it, know that 
the image, though the most heaven- 
ly in all the heavens, is not yet so 
heavenly as in the frame of virgin in- 
nocence the impersonation of Truth. 
Yet not fairer is the morning star 
than the lily of the field—and Una is 
fairer than them both; and though 
silk and silver be fair—emblems of 





softness and sincerity — unworthy 
silk and silver to form Una’s raiment 
—for it is of the linen—woven in no 
earthly loom—of which is made the 
vestments of the saints. And could 
Una owe indeed aught of her beauty 
to her garments? Ask it not. Hi- 
therto she had been clothed in sad- 
ness—now she is arrayed in joy- 
Now therefore is her beauty pertect- 
ed, and it breathes into the heart of 
the Red-Crosse a perfect bliss. No 
wonder that he “ wonders much et 
her celestial sight.” For new pers 
ception is given him—all obscuring 
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shadows are withdrawn—and in her 
native brightness he looks upon 
Truth. 


** A glorious apparition, had not fear 
That day dimmed Adam's eyes,” 


saith Milton of an angel visiting the 
bowers of Paradise; but no doubt 
now dimmed the eyes of the Red- 
Crosse, and he knew that his Una— 
standing there beside her earthly 
parents—was the daughter of God. 


“ So fairely dight when she in presence 
came, 

She to her syre made humble reverence, 

And bowed low, that her right well be- 
came, 

And added grace unto her excellence.” 


But who is he 


‘* With flying speede, and seeming great 
pretence, 

Came running in, much like a man dis- 
mayd, 

A messenger with letters, which his mes- 
sage sayd?” 


Alas! he who thah sinned shall as- 
suredly find that—by the very con- 
stitution of this world—repentance 
cannot shield him from the evil con- 
sequence of sin; and the trouble 
may come upon him in the hour of 
his holiest happiness. Accusations 
are brought, and suspicions awaken- 
ed, against the Red-Crosse knight; 
nor is the charge entirely false, for 
they are urged on the ear of the 
King by Duessa—imploring redress 
as 


.“ The wofull daughter and forsaken 
heyre 
Of that great emperour of all the west.” 
The King is astonished—and 


“ With doubtfull eyes fast fixed on his 
guest ; 
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* Redoubted knight, that for myne only 
sake 

Thy life and honor late adventurest ; 

Let nought be hid from me, that ought 
to be exprest. 


“<< What mean these bloody vowes and 
idle threats, 

Throwne out from womanish impatient 
mynd ? 

What Hevens? what altars? what en- 
raged heates, 

Here heaped up with terms of love un- 
kynd, 

My conscience cleare with guilty bands 
would bynd ? 

High God be witnesse, that I guiltlesse 
ame ! 

But if yourselfe, sir Knight, ye faulty 
fynd, 

Or wrapped be in loves of former dame, 

What cryme doe not it cover, but dis- 
close the same.’” 


The Red-Crosse must now confess 
how he had been enveigled by “ the 
falsest dame on ground ;”’ and from 
his faltering words it appears, that 
he had not till then spoken of her 


“ Who by her wicked arts and wiely 
skill, 

Too false and strong for earthly skill or 
might, 

Unwares me wrought unto her wicked 
will.” 


But Una speaks for him against the 

sorceress—her eyes are not to be de- 

ceived—and through his disguise she 

detects—Archimago. The “ faytor 

false” is bound hand and foot, and , 

flung into a dungeon—and 

‘* Thus, when that princes wrath was 
pacifide, 

He gan renew the late forbidden bains, 

And to the knight his daughter dear he 
tyde 

With sacred rites and vowes for ever to 
abyde.” 














“ His owne two hands the holy knotts did knitt, 
That none but death for ever can divide ; 

His owne two hands, for such a turne most fitt, 
The honsling fire did kindle and provide, 

And holy water thereon sprinckled wide ; 

At which the bushy teade a groome did light, 
And sacred lamp in sacred chamber hide, 

Where it should not be quenched day nor night, 
For feare of evil fates, but burnen ever bright. 


“ Then gan they sprinckle all the posts with wine, 
And made great feast to solemnize that day : 
They all perfumde with frankincense divine, 

And precious odours feteht from far away, 

That all the house did sweat with great aray ; 
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And all the while sweete musicke did apply 
Her curious skill the warbling notes to play, 
To drive away the dull melancholy ; 

The whiles one sung a song of love and iollity. 


Spenser. 


** During the which there was an heavenly noise 
Heard sownd through all the pallace pleasantly, 
Like as it had bene many an angels voice 
Singing before th’ Eternal! Maiesty, 

In their trinall triplicities on hye: 

Yett wist no creature whence that hevenly sweet 
Proceeded, yet each one felt secretly 

Himselfe thereby refte of his sences meet, 

And ravished with rare impression in his sprite. 





** Great ioy was made that day of young and old, 
And solemne feast proclaymd throughout the land, 
That their exceeding merth may not be told : 
Suffice it heare by signes to understand 

The usuall ioyes at knitting of loves band. 

Thrise happy man the knight himselfe did hold, 
Possessed of his ladies hart and hand; 

And ever, when his eie did ber behold, 

His heart did seeme to melt in pleasures manifold. 


‘* Her ioyous presence, and sweet company, 

Ta fall content he there did long enjoy ; 

Ne wicked envy, ne vile gealosy, 

His deare delights were hable to annoy : 

Yet, swimming in that sea of blissfull ioy, 

He nought forgott how he whilome had sworne, 

In case he coul that monstrous beast destroy, 

Unto his Faery Queene backe to retourne; 

The which he shortly did ; and Una left to mourne.” 


Never were holier espousals! “ The 
marriage of the Lamb is come, and 
his wife hath made herself ready, 
and to her was granted that she 
should be arrayed in fine linen, clear 
and white, for the fine linen is the 
righteousness of the saints,” Rev. xix. 
7. “This passage,” quoth Upton, 
“plainly alludes to the mystical 
union of Christ and his Church; and 
this, too, is the allegorical allusion 
of our poet.” On the lines— 


“ And sacred lamp in secret chamber 
hide, 
Where it should not be quenched day or 
night, 
For fear of evil fates, but burnen ever 
bright,” 
the same learned and pious person 
observes, that in them. he believes 
Spenser has a mystical meaning of 
his own; for ’tis neither a Roman, 
Grecian, nor Jewish custom; and 
Spenser seems to allude to the mys- 
tical meaning of the wise virgins’ 
lamps in the parable, which, like the 
typical fire in Leviticus, vi. 13, 
“shall ever be burning upon the 


altar of love: it shall never go out.” 


‘* The whiles one sung a song of love and 
jollity,” 


may, he says, allude to the hyme- 
neal song, or epithalamium, among 
the Greeks and Romans, but sung 
likewise by “the children of the 
bridegroom,” (as they are called in 
Matthew, x. 15,) among the Jews. 
While 


** During the which there was an heavenly 
noise,” 


plainly alludes to the song sung at 
the marriage of the Lamb, “ And I 
heard as it were the voice of a great 
multitude, singing Alleluia! let us 
be glad and rejoice, and give incense 
to him, for the marriage of the Lamb 
is come, and his wife has made her- 
self ready.” 


“ Singing before th’ Eternal Maiesty, 
In their trinall triplicities en hye,” 

is language which Spenser, accor- 
dant with Christian Scripture, uses 
also in his Hymn of Heavenly Love; 
and Milton, too, as we all know, is 
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full of this doctrine of hierarchies 
and orders, which is to be found in 
several fine passages of Tasso. 


‘¢ And Una left to mourn.” 


The Church—says Upton—is yet 
in its militant or afflicted state; yet 
left to mourn. There is, therefore, 
only a contract of marriage ; the ac- 
complishment will be, when the 
Church becomes triumphant; and 
when the throne of the Faery Queen 
is established in righteousness, and 
in all moral virtues, by the return of 
herknights, accompanied with Prince 
Arthur. 

And do we always carry along 


- with us, in weal or woe, a sense of 


the allegorical character of Una and 


, the Red-Crosse? We believe, for 


our own parts, that we do; and that 


| the double feeling, kept perpetually 


alive by divinest art, possesses a 


| pleasurable pathos, which we can- 


not imagine inspired by the sight of 
mere simple human sorrow. The 
mystic meaning sometimes stealing 
upon us unawares, gives a profound- 


- est interest even to incidents in 


themselves unimportant ; and some- 


' times it has the effect of tempering 


_ or subduing the emotion with which 


Pas lame ee 


— 


| incidents in themselves harrowing, 


would, but for it, have too painfully 
disturbed us; so that it may be 
truly said, that from beginning to 
end of the legend, the natural heart 
is alternately stirred and quieted by 
the moral imagination. Relief is 
thus provided us against too severe 
suffering from the sight of misery— 


' and thus is our passion of joy, at the 


sight of other’s joy, kept within the 
limits ofa still delight. We seldom 
weep for Una—perhaps never; yet, 
Heaven knows, we pity her only 
less than we love. And, at times, 
do we not feel that we could 
calmly die for her sake? At the 
close there is but a betrothment, 
not a marriage; warm words, tell- 
ing of conjugal endearments, are 
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profusely shed over one stanza ; but 
Una is still a virgin daughter, and 
not a wife; 


** So pure and innocent as that same 
lamb” 


is she on our taking of her loveli- 
ness a long farewell; and as at our 
first sight of her, 


“ Seemed in her heart some hidden care 
she had,” 


so, at our last, 
*“ Una is left to mourn !” 


We feel as if we had still much to 
say, now that we have come to the 
close of the legend of the Red- Crosse 
Knight. But we believe that it must 
all be in your own hearts. Another 
time we may hold communion and 
converse with you on the thoughts 
that flow like responses from the 
inner shrine, whenever we shut our 
ears to the noisy world, and, in such 
poetry as Spenser’s, sink away into 
one of a deeper bliss and a purer 
ife. 

And have we, indeed, for thé pre- 
sent, brought our Series on Spenser 
to a close, as we shut the first bouk 
of the Faery Queen? Sixty cantos, 
almost as wonderful as the twelve 
we have travelled through in leisure 
and delight, lie before us; and shall 
we two ever breathe together the air 
of those romantic regions, in which 
seldom now is heard the echo of 
human voice or footstep—in the old- 
en time how populous with life! 
But that is too sad an image; and 
with Spenser’s self we hope we 
shall embark on another voyage, and 
visit many an enchanted isle, as, in 
the good ship Fancy, round the 
world we sail, “ in stillness or in 
storm,” —and, home-returning, come 
to our moorings at last, in water so 
airlike, that, twenty fathom down, 
you may see the shells on the glim- 
mering sand—where, should we 
choose to Jet go our anchor, it will 
bite the rock. 


** Now, strike your sailes, yee iolly Mariners, 

For wee be come into a quiet rode, 

Where we must land some of our passengers, 

And light this weary vessell of her lode, 

Here she a while may make her safe abode, 

Till she repaired have her tackles spent, 

And wants supplide ; and then againe abroad 

On the long voiage whereto she is bent : 

Weil may she speede, and fairly finish her intent !” 
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JUDGE NOT, AND OTHER POEMS. 


BY EDMUND PEEL. 


TuErE is no poet of modern times 
whose fame has been so gradually 
on the increase, and who in the end 
is surer of attaining tothe very highest 
reputation, than Cowper. His keen 
observation and strong sense —his 
admirable power of expression and 
facility of illustration, enable him to 
impart a charm to subjects which at 
first view seem least susceptible of 
poetical embellishment. His verse 
flows on, apparently without effort ; 
and, without any observable change 
in its structure, adapts itself with 
equal ease to the simplest objects of 
daily life, and to the loftiest contem- 
plations on which the human mind 
can be engaged. Over all—over his 
walks in the summer meadows, as 
over his meditation on the great end 
of all things —is shed the fervour 
and earnestness of a deeply religious 
spirit. But unfortunately, the altar 
at which he worshipped often glowed 
with fires which afforded neither light 
nor heat. Then one dull dispiriting 
= settled on every object which 

e looked upon. The earth, for him, 
had no flowers ; and even heaven, no 
hope. It is wrong, therefore, and 
injurious to the interests of true re- 
ligion, to class Cowper, without 
some reservation, amongst our reli- 
gious poets. Impressed — deeply 
impressed as he was with the truths 
of religion, zealously alive to her in- 
terests, and showing forth in his life 
the firmness and constancy of his 
belief, we still see in his writings 
how Christianity lost her inherent 
loveliness when seen through the 
distorting medium of his dark and 
spirit-depressing creed. Life looked 
back upon with regret, and death 
looked forward to with terror—an 
éxistence embittered with the re- 
membrance of sins for which mercy 
could afford no pardon, and repent- 
ance yield no consolation—this sure- 
ly is not the view which a religious 
poet, properly so called, would give 
us of ourcondition. Yet this is human 
life, as in much painted to us by Wil- 


liam Cowper. The gentleness of his 
nature rebelled and struggled against 
the convictions of his faith. But the 
poet sank beneath the petrific mass. 
of the theologian. In his case, the 
fate of the ancient prophet was re- 
versed ; and he, whose philanthropy 
would have led him to pronounce a 
blessing, was constrained, against the 
inclinations of his heart—and, may 
we add, the dictates of his under- 
standing—to denounce curses and 
immitigable destruction. 

We have been reminded of Cow- 
per upon this occasion by the asso- 
ciations both of contrast and of re- 
semblance. The poems of Mr Peel 
are truly Christian and religious 
poems; and we are delighted, after 
having so often expressed our dis- 

ust at the mawkish, and sometimes 
impious inanities of persons fixing 
“their Pindus upon Lebanon,” who 
trode that holy ground without due 
reverence or consideration—to no- 
tice in this Magazine a volume so 
unassuming, and yet so worthy of 
admiration, as the one on which we 
are about to offer a few remarks. 

“ Judge Not,” the largest work in 
this volume, is a poem on Christian 
Charity. Divided into two parts, it 
treats in the first of the toleration 
due from one individual to another; 
in the second, of the bond of union 
which ought to connect nation with 
nation, church with church, the 
Christian with his Pagan brother. The 
author goes on to say, in his short 
and touching preface, —“ Havin 
Scripture for its basis, and supporte 
by texts of infallible authority, it 
will be owing to the unskilful hand- 
ling of the author rather than to the 
unsoundness of his views, if the work 
fail of carrying conviction along with 
it. That so fair a theme as Christian 
concord should not have occupied 
the attention of the great bards of 
our time may be matter of regret. It 
does not follow, however, that all 
would have equally felt on the sub- 
ject, or been equally prepared by 
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circumstances to comprehend it. 
Struck down, in the dawn of man- 
hood, in the spring of high hopes and 
ardent aspirations, brought to the 
brink of the grave, and for years per- 
mitted to linger on in pain, with. 
drawn frum the world, and led to 
look into himself, how could one so 
situated fail to discover and confess 
that man has every. reason to be 
humble, none whatever to be proud ? 
That arrogant assumption is mon- 
strous in him whom the emphatic 
language of Revelation hath descri- 
bed: as ‘wretched, and miserable, 
and poor, and blind, and naked ?’ 
That beings thus destitute, thus 
wretched, wrecked as it were on 
an unknown inhospitable coast, are 
bound to encourage, succour, and 
console each other, who can doubt ? 
That on the contrary they thwart, 
harass, pillage, and oppress, who is 
ignorant? Even in the religious 
world, as it is called, how rarely do 
we meet with the forgiving spirit, 
the patient endurance, the noble hu- 
mility of the early Christians! What 
heathen do we now find exclaiming, 
* See how these Christians love each 
ether!’ Is love likely to prevail 
among persons in the habit of con- 
trasting their own miserable merits 
with the demerits of others? Of 
setting up certain opinions as the 
standard of truth, from which to 
differ even the shadow of a shade is 
held damnable? Of debating about 
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a Paul, or an Apollos, or a Cephas, 
and too frequently forgetting Christ, 
his humility, his meekness, and his 
mercy ? Perceiving the bad tendency 
of a way of thinking, apt, on the part 
of the believer, to lead to Pharisaical 
pride; and on that of the sceptic to 
contempt and dislike of religion, 
the author, after mature deliberation, 
undertook the poem which he now 
submits to the public; in the hope 
that having the glory of God and the 
good of man for its object, it will be 
received with indulgence, if not with 
approbation, by every enlightened 
and candid Christian.” 

The poem which owes its birth to 
such praiseworthy motives as these 
is not unworthy of its origin. In 
many places we are reminded of the 
terseness and concentration of the 
verse of Cowper. We do not, in- 
deed, meet with passages that ap- 
proach him in power, nor do we find 
the same abundance of imagery, at 
once simple and poetical, but in 
many places we meet with plain 
thoughts happily expressed, and a 
sustained tone of cheerful and ra- 
tional piety, which to us has the 
great charm of being evidently the 
spontaneous growth of the author’s 
heart. In the following passage, 
where he advocates the necessity of 
being pure ourselves before we ven- 
ture to be censorious on others, we 
recognise a resemblance such as we 
have described. 








“ Thou self erected Judge of human kind, 
To vice quick sighted, while to virtue blind ; 
Too prompt another's foibles to perceive, 


Thine own—when hinted—backward to believe; 


Before thou venture to rebuke a friend, 
Consult thy conscience, and thy morals mend! 
The realm within thee dost thou govern well ? 
Praise who obey, and punish who rebel ? 

Are rising passions speedily supprest ? 

Is vice discountenanced and worth carest ? 
Dost keep the temple of the spirit pure ? 
Shield innocence, and liberty secure ? 

Thy constant aim one heart at least to bring 
Under subjection to the heavenly King ? 
Reflect! acknowledge reason’s sober sway, 
Bring every better passion into play ; 

And having rendered God and man their due, 
And done whatever thou art bound to do; 
When thou art perfect, then, and not till then, 
Ascend the judgment-seat, and sentence men. 
Oh, did we rightly exercise that care 

We misemploy in stripping others bare, 

The world were better—enmity would cease 
Lust yield to purity, and strife to peace ! 
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Then pause, thou stern inquisitor ! 
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No more 


The black abyss of human guilt explore ; 

No more on ruined reputations raise 

Thine own ; be silent where thou canst not praise. 
The way of ‘ life eternal’ rather teach 

By righteous actions than by railing speech: 
A good example may perchance avail, 

Where taunts exasperate, and counsels fail, 
Cease, child of clay, devoted to the worm, 

To push thy thoughts beyond their proper term ; 
With impious arrogance to claim the part 

Of Him, whose province is to read the heart ; 
To covet a prerogative too high 

For the dim faculties of things that die, 
Which neither angels nor archangels can 
Attain, reserved for him who moulded man; 
A veil impenetrable being thrown 

Over the heart—laid bare to God alone. 

What title hast thou, with suspicious eyes, 
The motives of mankind to scrutinize ? 

Into their secret chambers canst thou see ? 

If darkness dwell there, what is that to thee? 
Who to account another’s servant calls ? 

He to his master only stands or falls. 

If light thou love—sincerely loathing sin— 
The reformation of thyself begin. 

For what art thou, contemner of thy kind, 
But naked, poor, weak, miserable, blind? 
Cease then to circumscribe the grace of God— 
To poise the balance, or to lift the rod; 
Remember bow the Scripture hath declared, 
That such as spare not, Heav’n will leave unspared.”—P. 14. 


This extract is a fair specimen, 
both of the spirit and of the compo- 
sition of the poem. We are not so 
sanguine as to expect that exhorta- 
tions, however vigorously worded, 
will have much effect in checking 
slander and presumption; but we 
are happy to see the attempt made 
by an author whose own writings 
exemplify the virtues he would in- 
culcate upon others. Here is no 
Pharisaic pride—no assumption of 
superiority ; qualities which, we are 
sorry to say, are the characteristics 
of most of the pseudo-religious 
poems of the day. There are few 
things, in fact, more inexplicable 
than the success of those piebald 
productions. Arguments have been 
founded on their popularity, that 
religious feeling has made great 
progress, within the last few years, 
amongst readers of all ranks. And 
a farther proof of the strength of 
this feeling is deduced from the very 
stupidity of the works which have 
so extensive a circulation, in the 
same way as the extremity of a 
man’s hunger is proved by the gar- 
bage he is sometimes glad to eat. 


But we are rather inclined to attri- 
bute the success of this species of 
writing toa perversion of taste, and 
a decrease of really religious im- 
pressions. Persons of an unde- 
praved taste, and a strong sense of 
religion, would be rather shocked 
than gratified with the shallow self- 
sufficiency of the authors of what 
are called “ serious” productions. 
But, in truth, we believe the secret 
of their extensive circulation lies in 
this—that a great class of zealous 
and well-intentioned Christians con- 
sider it their duty to support, as far 
as they can, a style of literature op- 
posed to the lighter and more fri- 
volous publications frem which they 
are conscientiously debarred. In 
fulfilment of this supposed duty, 
they purchase,—but, so far as our 
limited experience extends, they do 
nothing more. It is a narrowing of 
religious feeling, and not an exten- 
sion of it—a feeling, we fear, of pu- 
ritanical strictness, confining a por- 
tion of the public to the perusal of 
works with at least the name of re- 
ligious to recommend them,—that is 
the true cause of the apparent po- 
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pularity of that peculiar style of 
composition. At the same time, we 
are sorry to confess, that the demand 
for the giants of literary divinity is 
by no means on the increase. It, 
indeed, can scarcely be expected 
that the shelves of the same library 
should be opened to Jeremy Taylor 
and Thomas Ragg. 
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We fear Mr Peel has hit the un- 
fortunate medium, where the gene- 
ral reader will think him too serious, 
and the peculiar reader will consider 
him too Catholic in his ideas; and 
yet, we would fain hope there are 
many of all classes who will approve 
of such passages as the following :— 


‘* If prosperous fortune so seduce the soul, 
Well may we dread its dangerous control. 

But let not him who from temptation flies, 
Afraid to face the world’s soft witcheries ; 
Nor him who in pursuit of promised joy, 
Hath met with disappointment and annoy ; 
Nor him who, shrinking from the din of strife, 
Takes refuge in the tranquil vale of life ;— 
Let none of these too lightly judge the mind 
Which loves to hold communion with its kind, 
Whose upright nature, buoyant as the air, 
Nor pleasure can pervert, ‘nor sin ensnare. 


‘* In many a mould the potter casts the clay, 
Imbued with every tinge from grave to gay ; 
Thus we are moulded ; thus to one good end, 
With varied colouring of thought, may tend. 


Behoves us, therefore, unbecoming pride, 
Harsh thoughts, and haughty looks, to lay aside ; 
To keep the tongue that blesseth God, from gall; 


The heart—his temple—open unto all ; 

None judging, none condemning ; to the Lord 
Leaving alike to punish and reward ; 

To him, whose beams on good and evil shine 
Benevolent, beneficent, divine. 

The Eternal Father, lord of all that lives, 
The means of bliss to every being gives. 

By him created, as by him preserved, 

All have enjoyed the bounty—none deserved ; 
For ail, the Son Eternal laid aside 

His amaranth of Deity, and died ; 

On all, who seek assistance from above, 

The Eternal Spirit lights—for God is Love.” 


With the intention of this poem, 
and the Christian spirit in which it 
is written, we have stated that it is 
impossible to find fault; but much 
as we are pleased with them, they 
have not blinded us to many defects 
in the composition, which are the 
more surprising, as the passages we 
have extracted show, that the author 
has it perfectly in his power to avoid 
them. In many places his rhymes 
are inadmissible, and entirely spoil 
the effect of the sentiment they con- 
vey. “Overwhelms” is no rhyme 
for “ condemns,” nor such words as 
* abhors” for “ laws.” But these 
are minor considerations, which a 
little care would obviate. We have 
a more serious objection to the taste 
with which, in one passage, as if 


emulous of the Catalogue of Ships, 
80 many proper names are intro- 
duced. A poet should act on the 
suggestion of the “ Scholasticos,”’ 
and present us with one brick, or at 
the utmost two, as specimens of his 
building; and, as if the enormity of 
his transgression in this way were 
not sufficient, Mr Peel seriously 
makes an apology in a note, that the 
untunableness of our English names 
had prevented his introducing more. 
Since we are in the humour for 
finding fault, we might easily gather 
a plentiful crop of them, by passing 
over into the second volume, which, 
though still breathing the same spirit 
of benevolence and piety, is devoted 
to subjects of a more miscellaneous 
nature. In what language Mr Peel 
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found the model for his verses—as 
from the arrangement of the lines 
and the initial capital we guess them 
to be—called an “ Ode to the Sab- 
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bath,” it surpasses our humble 
scholarship to discover. Perhaps 
the reader will be more fortunate, 
and we quote a few stanzas: 


“* Hast watched the peasantry from many a path, 
Through field, and copse, and farm, 
Collecting round the church ? 


And heard the salutation of the heart ? 


And seen the shaking of toil-bardened hands? 
The nod of recognition, 
And the smile sincere? 


And not felt pleased ? To me, who many a time 
The villagers of Shanklin have admired, 


In Sunday clothes arrayed 


In Sunday cleanliness, 


Thronging the House of Prayer ; * some against 
The sacred structure leaning, where ’tis kist 


By morning’s rosy lip ; 


Some on the grassy slope, 


Stretched at full length, whilst others slowly up 
The undulating village green ascend, 

Now by the elms concealed, 

Which skirt that verdant lawn,” &c. &c. 


We might perhaps find other pas- 
sages against which we could object 
even more strongly than this. But 
we are anxious to part from this au- 
thor on the same good terms on 
which we commenced his acquain- 
tance. And for this purpose we have 
only to turn to a style of composi- 
tion, in which we boldly state that 
we consider him to have few mas- 
ters—we allude to the Sonnet. We 
do not of course mean the loftier 


style of this composition, such as 
seemed fit vehicles for the indigna- 
tion of Milton, or, in our own days, 
to the scarcely inferior majesty of 
Wordsworth. But in the simple son- 
net, where one gentle thought winds 
its unostentatious way throughout 
its whole extent, we know no author 
of the present day, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of Bowles, who has ex- 
eg the writer of the following 
ines :— 


TO LOVE. 


* Spirit! that in mortality disguised, 

Didst to redeem us, quit the realms above, 
Soul of creation, uncreated love ! 

O that thy precepts were by man more priz’d! 
Thy laws less disregarded, less despised ! 
Spirit! that lightedst like unto a dove 

On the incarnate Deity, us move 

To love that goodness which our good devised : 
To love e’en those who love not us, dispel 
Our prejudices, calm the turbulence 

Of jarring passions, evil’s power quell ; 

That so mankind, under thine influence, 

Each with his brother brotherly may dwell, 
Slow to offend, as slow to take offence.” 


Of all subjects for a poet at this 
mature age of the world, we consider 
“ The Seasons” the most hacknied, 
and therefore the most dangerous 


on which to try one’s skill. Yet, in 
the following four sonnets, though 
we recognise no new thought, nor 
any very unusual power of expres- 





* The regular attendance of the parishioners of Shanklin at church, and at the 
Lord's table, reflects credit on them and on their pastor, the Rey. Justly Hill, Arch- 


deacon of Buckingham. 








sion, there is a sustained harmony, 
and a purity of words and senti- 
ments, which to us have an inde- 
scribable charm. Throughout them 
all there is discernible a feeling so 
chastened, and a piety so meek, and 
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at the same time so fervent, that to 
us each of them seems solemn and 
trust-inspiring, as when “ some peal- 
ing anthem swells the note of 
praise.” 


TO SPRING. 


“© Hope of Creation! for all living things, 
Walking the earth, or winnowing the air, 

Or the wave cleaving, thy caresses share ; 

The tree grows fruitful ’neath thy brooding wings, 
The flower blossoms, and the herbage springs ; 
The tuneful people of the thicket pair ; 

Love warms the world, and Joy is every where ; 
E’en the pale child of care and sorrow sings. 
Who doth not love thee, thou prolific Prime, 
Whose genial influence is felt by all ? 

Who doth not welcome the appointed time 

O’ th’ primrose and the cuckoo’s early call ? 
Who sees not in thy beauties the sublime 
Author of Nature, of her rise and fall ?” 





TO SUMMER. 


** Season of sweets! for now the garden rose, 
Of every kind and colouring, doth pour 
Delicate perfume round the cottage door ; 
Now the Syringa lusciously o’ertlows, 
Intoxicating every breeze that blows ! 

The bean and clover daintily breathe o’er 
The fields, and honeysuckle’s fragrant store, 
And new mown hay at evening’s dewy close. 
Season of beauty! for the trees are now 

Of fullest foliage and gayest green ; 

How fair the fruitage on the bended bough ! 
How various the plumage to be seen ! 

Hail, blue-eyed Sammer with uncleuded brow, 
Queen of the Seasons—undisputed Queen ! ” 





. TO AUTUMN. 

* Season of changes !—nxow with plenty crown’d, 
With golden corn and ruddy fruitage gay, 

And reapers feasting in meridian day ; 

Now, as if weary of repletion, found 

Strewing with fruits and foliage the ground, 
Welcoming desolation and decay ; 

Him peradventure eager to obey, 

Who maketh e’en the barren to abound ; 

Inspire me, Autumn, gratefully to bless 

Who yields the purple grape and yellow grain, 
Tow’rd all his creatures touch’d with tenderness : 
And when the walnut * its dark leaves doth rain, 
Startling the soul with Nature’s nothingness, 
Let. not the warning voice be heard in vain.” 


TO WINTER. 


“ Thou of the snowy vest and hoary hair, 
With icicles down hanging, Winter, hail! 





* The walaut sheds earlier than most trees its foliage, which falls with a rustling 
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Not mine at thy authority to rail ; 

To call thee stern, bleak, comfortless, and bare, 
As though thou wert twin-brother to despair ! 
Rather shall praises in my song prevail— 
Praises of Him, who gives us to inhale 

The freshness of the uninfected air. 

So long as I behold the clear blue sky, 

The carol of the robin-redbreast hear, 

Along the frozen waters seem to fly, 

Or softly cushioned while the fire burns clear, 
Bask in the light of a beloved eye,— 

So long shall Winter to my soul be dear.” 


Perhaps we have now said enough, 
but before we part, we would offer 
a suggestion or two as to the future 
efforts of Mr Peel. In the soft, the 
simple, and the sincere, he is calcu- 
lated to excel. Let him leave to 
others the difficulties of the ode, 
and—if he would allow us to hint— 
the jocularities of his familiar epis- 
tles, remembering that the incidents 
which derive importance in the eyes 
of his private friends, from the cir- 
cumstance of their happefiing to one 
in whom they are naturally so deep- 
ly interested, lose their effect in the 
cold formality of print, and the eyes 
of indifferent strangers. Let him 


restrict himself to the ground which, 
we believe, he may make in a pecu- 
liar manner his own. Not that we 
would rigidly bind him to subjects 
suggestive of nothing but thoughts of 
piety; for he has shown, that he has 
the power of awakening sympathy 
with the events of common life. 
There are two short poems, such as 
may be called occasional, which 
strike us to be very beautiful ; and, 
though this notice has already gone 
beyond the limits we intended, we 
are so puzzled “ which of the two to 
choose,” that the reader will excuse 
us if we conclude this article by 
quoting them both :— 


TO AN INFANT SLEEPING. 


‘“* How hallowed ! how unearthly thy repose! 
The rounded arm revealed above the vest— 
Its rival thrown across the couch of rest— 
The hand half open, coveting to close 

The delicate white fingers dipp’d i’ the rose— 
Are they not beautiful ? and seems not blest 
With happy dreams that gently heaving breast, 


Nor dreading foreign nor domestic foes ? 


Dream on, dear infant; for away will fly 

The caim that broodeth o’er that candid brow ; 
Salt tears will deluge that dark fringed eye ; 
And anguish tear the heart all tranquil now ! 
Be ’t so!—if thou before the Power on high 
But learn, like patient Job, to meekly bow!” 


TO A LADY LEAVING ENGLAND. 


* From home, friends, country, (ocean’s favourite isle, ) 
Love unrelenting summons thee in haste, 
To regions under skies serener placed 

In the fair Orient. May fortune smile 
Upon thy venture, lady! Hope beguile 
Of fear thy bosom, having fondly traced 

A prosperous voyage o’er the watery waste. 
Heaven guard and guide thee unto good ! 
Of each belov’d one, fold the dear adieu 
Around thee like a mantle, on the deep. 
Many will miss thee, mourn thee not a few; 
Frem seme shall thy fair image banish sleep ; 
And more than one along the billowy blue 

Look wistful,—ponder on the past,—and weep.” 


Meanwhile 
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Bisuops are bugbears to the dis- 
senting vulgar, and the Church of 
England a nuisance ; by the enlight- 
ened of all denominations of Christ- 
ians they are held in respect; by all 
the wise and good of the Episcopal 

ersuasion, in reverence and love, 

he ministers of that Church are in- 
deed a Christian order. By example 
as well as by precept, they have dif- 
fused over the land a spirit of be- 
nignity, charity, and peace ; by their 
learning they have vindicated their 
faith, and by their piety they have 
illustrated it; while they have borne 
their faculties meekly, and shown 
that the greatest glory of genius is 
its dedication to the service of reli- 
gion. Forall the feelings that soften, 
and all the thoughts that exalt, and 
all the lessons that instruct huma- 
nity, where may we look, and have 
our search so surely and so richly 
rewarded, as into the writings of 
those interpreters of the works and 
of the word of God—the English 
Divines ? 

The literature of England has al- 
ways owed much to her Church. It 
has derived thence, directly or indi- 
rectly, its religious character. Phi- 
losophy has been guarded against 
scepticism in our schools, by the 

iety that has breathed from our 

emples; and Poetry, which clings 
too passionately to earth, has been 
won to wing its way to heaven. 
Too few, indeed, have been the Bri- 
tish bards who have sung of the 
highest themes revealed to man—the 
secrets that belong to Eternal Life. 
But the frame of their souls has been 
sanctified, far more than perhaps 
they knew, by the influence of those 
holy ministrations in which they 
have habitually joined in high cathe- 
dral or humble chapel ; and it is ob- 
servable of all the great poets of this 


age, that, as their hair has begun to 
grow grey, their hearts have been 
more profoundly affected, and their 
genius more earnestly inspired by 
the Bible. In Wordsworth’s poetry 
we see now something far better than 
the beautiful religion of the Woods. 
His Ecclesiastical Sonnets are the 
finest illustrations of Christianity ; 
and more than symptoms and traces 
of the same sacred spirit—much of 
its divine efflatus—breathes over and 
through the later productions of 
other living bards, who were too in- 
sensible or forgetful of holiest lore 
and love, in the enthusiasm with 
which their youth kindled towards 

bjects transitory as the clouds. 

tis only in the rubbish, by a hor- 
rible profanation, misnamed reli- 
gious poet?y, that the absence of all 
religion is felt; and from it all hearts 
revolt in disgust of hypocrisy, ex- 
cept the simple ones, who are apt to 
mistake words for things, and, sin 
cerely pious themselves, suspect no 
deceitful pretences in others, but be- 
lieve that breath, moulded into holy 
syllablings from scripture, must be 
the inspiration of prayer and wor- 


. 
hese few remarks may perhaps 
be felt to form no inappropriate pre- 
face to some quotations from the 
volumes now lying before us, in 
which we think there is much poetry, 
not indeed of a high kind, but of a 
goods poetry pervaded by a true re- 
igious spirit—sincere, in its source 
and progress, as some hill-born 
stream, that, without ever growing 
into u river, cheers many a pleasant 
meadow, while flowing peacefully 
onwards to its own small bay of the 
sea. 
Who would not be won by this 
* Sonnet to the Reader ?”— 


“ Whoe’er thou art, to whom ‘tis joy to flee 


From the world’s haunts, not by its lures beguil'd, 
Of taste yet pure, of manners undefil’d, 


And gaze untir'’d on sky, and earth, and sea; 
To whom the song of birds is harmony, 
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And beauty the meek floret of the wild: 

Oh, Nature’s simple, unperverted Child, 
For thee I write, and crave a friend in thee! 
Come, hand in hand with me her ways explore, 

Mark’d by the year’s beginning, growth, decline! 
What hinders but we draw of thoughts a store, 

Pleasant and good, from that abundant mine ? 
But oft to pause forget not, and adore 

By nature’s works reveal’d the Cause divine !” 


The subject is as old as the hills and 
the heavens—but blessings on them 
—the hills and the heavens are none 
the worse of age. To grateful eyes 
and hearts they are for ever beauti- 
ful—and in their beauty they seem 
for ever new. We mean to say, that 
with new feelings we daily look cn 
their “ old familiar faces”—and in 
mingled dreams of imagination and 
memory, sweeter to our souls is 
every rising and every setting sun. 
Cannot one smile of nature give us 
back, in one emotion, pleasures that 
were sprinkled, in their enjoyment, 
over many years! Ina single sud- 
den shadow, thrown over as by a 
cloud passing by the sun on some 
uncertain day, how often is the heart 
of a man oppressed, as with the ga- 
thered gloom of many nights of 
miserv in which he had almost wish- 
ed to die! 

But we must not be melancholy 
—for the merry April is impatient to 
be let loose, to wanton on the “ dx- 
dal earth”—and the greensward in 
very dewy prime is pranking itself 
with flowers—ha! that bank of prim- 
roses is even now as gorgeously fur- 
nished as ’twill be on old May-day 
with the golden broom. The Sea- 
sons! The Months! The Weeks! 
The Days! The Hours! Poetry has 
personified them all—she calls them 
children of the Year—and the Year 
is the daughter of the Sun by Ura- 
nia, whose nuptials were celebrated 
by the Planets with dance and song. 

Therefore, of all the poets, he who 
sang the “Seasons” and the “ Rolling 
Year” must be dearest to Apollo— 
the god of Light and Gloom. Both 
glories belong to his dominion—he 
commands them by the opening and 
the shutting of his eye—and gladly 
they obey their king. But all poets 
that ever sang—and more than ail the 
rest our own—have passed their lives 
in beautifying the spheres. They 
have instructed us'to understand the 
solar system which Newton disco- 
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vered—and have illustrated the laws 
of attraction and sympathy by an art 
diviner even than his science—an art 
that has brightened or obscured into 
larger or lovelier }ustre—clearer than 
fire—softer than air—than water 
more sadly dim—now seeming so 
close to earth that you might almost 
touch them with your hand from the 
mountain-top, now retiring or reti-~ 
red into infinitude—millious on mil< 
lions confused and almost lost in 
what seems but a haze—zune beyond 
zone, With black abysses between— 
and the whole but as a speck on the 
boundless universe—of what have 
we been thinking but the—stars! the 
stars ! 

But our humbler home is yet a 
while on the earth, and of the earth 
in humbler strain it is that we would 
speak—though had Heaven made us 
a poet, we had sang to Tellus many 
a lofty hymn. Say rather to Mother 
Earth—tor tenderer is the love that 
is borne to the maternal bosom, 
yielding to mortals the boon of sus- 
tenance and sleep—the dream we 
call life! and when that is over, the 
imagination of everlasting rest! Oh! 
that our lot had Jain far away from 
cities—“ beyond the sprinkled vil- 
lages and farms”—though they in- 
deed are sweet in the pleasance of 
the morning and the evening air, 
and all the hours of brightening or 
sobering air between—in some deep 
domicile, solitary in some glen roar- 
ing in rain with its unnavigable 
river that rushes unbridged from 
source to sea—except where oak or 
pine has fallen across some chasm— 
its moss imprinted by the red-deer’s 
hoof! Blot out the words—for in 
base ingratitude have we forgotten 
Windermere ? Nay—how can we 
forget what is for ever before our 
eyes! Blessed be Thou—on thy 
shadowy bed, ‘belonging equally to 
earth and heaven—O Isle! who art 
called the Beautiful! and who of 
thyself canst make all the ‘Lake one 
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floating Paradise—even were her 
shore-hills silvan no more—grove- 
less the bases of all her remoter 
mountains —effaced that loveliest 
splendour sun-painted on their sky- 
piercing cliffs! And can it be that 
we have forsaken Thee! Fairy-land 
and Love-land of our youth! Hath 
imagination left our brain, and pas- 
sion our heart, so that we can bear 
banishment from Thee and yet en- 
dure life! Such loss not yet is ours 
—witness these gushing tears. But 
Duty, “stern daughter of the voice 
of God,” dooms us to breathe our 
morning orisons far from hearing 
and sight of Thee, whose music and 
whose light continue gladdening 
other ears and other eyes—as if ours 
had there never listened—and never 
gazed! Asif thy worshipper—ard 
sua! moon! and stars! he asks ye if 
he loved not you and your images— 
as if thy worshipper—oh! Winder- 
mere! were—dead! And does duty 
dispense no reward to them who 
sacrifice at her bidding what was 
once the very soul of life? Yes! 
an exceeding great reward—ample 
as the heart's desire—for content- 
ment is borne of obedience—where 
no repinings are, the wings of 
thought are imped beyond the pow- 
er of the eagle’s plumes—and happy 
are we now—with the human smiles 
and voices we love even more than 
thine, thou fairest region of nature ! 
happier than when we rippled in our 
pinuace through the billowy moon- 
light—than when we sat alone on the 
mountain within the thunder-cloud. 

At this rate we shall never get to 
the “ Months—a Poem,”’—and if we 
do not keep a check on our fancy, 
will be inditing a poem of our own 
—A Dream or WinpDeRMERE. That 
would be indeed a work of superero- 
gation ; for we have had one for seve- 
ral years in a portfolio—but where 
the portfolio is, we cannot conjec- 
ture —lying, perhaps, among the 
beautifulsweet- briers, somewhere or 
other, in the Calgarth woods. We 
remember poring over it in the green 
twilight of one of those glades—and 
reciting it to ourselves with no other 
audience than a squirre), who seem- 
ed to suppose we were Wordsworth. 
It has gone the way of Five Cantos 
of “ Edderline’s Dream,” and the 


world will wag without it and them 
would have done 


—as it indee 
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almost equally well without the 


lliad. It is amusing to think how 
well it would have wagged—had 
there been no such being as Shak- 

— consequently no Schle- 
el. 

And this again brings us—may 
it tie us down—to our subject 
—the “Months, a Poem.” The 
Months are indebted to Dr Mant, 
Bishop of Down and Connor, for 
many benign things he has said of 
and to them—the twelve apostles of 
nature ; yet had they been excellent 

hristians, though they had never 
bowed their young heads to receive 
confirmation from his hand, nor 
looked reverently up to his lordship 
in the pulpit when preaching an or- 
dination sermon. 

Think not that we are going to 
unsay what we have said in com- 
mendation of the good Bishop’s 
“Months.” We are about to give 
them—and frum the _ heart—still 
greater praise—for we are not—and 
never were—as you know—among 
the number of those who are into- 
lerant of all but the very highest 
poetry. Many are the pleasant paths 
that lead through the domains of na- 
ture. All who love her may act as 
guides to some sweet spots of scen- 
ery—and in their own solitary roam- 
ings, may make discoveries even 
where genius had often been before 
them, exploring the inexhaustible 
riches of some small silvan nook 
belonging toa pair of linnets. Some 
people despise descriptive poetry ; 
but, for our own parts, we scarcely 
ever read a page of it, even the poor- 
est in the poorest magazine, without 
either finding, or making, a new 
image, or a new modification of an 
old one—which comes nearly to the 
same thing—as the twinkling of a 
leaf can wholly alter from gloom to 
gladness the character of the genius 
locti—a plump of rain change Dryads 
into Naiads—a single hive-bee bring 
a home-feeling into the heart of the 
most lonesome wild, and an imagi- 
nation of cottages—the peep of a 
spire, seen from the mouth of a fo- 
rest cave, where the wren warbles, 
conjure before the eyeavillage-green, 
where rustics are dancing round the 
May-pole, or transport us into the 
village church during the time of 
psalms. Therefore you must not 
despise descriptive poetry, if you 
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love us ; to please us you must ad- 
mire Mant’s “ Months,”—and you 
will be delighted to find how crea- 
tive of beauty is the spirit of admi- 
ration—for it feeds the love that 
kindled it, till all it looks on seems 
more and more worthy of the love; 
and in such a mood to tread upon a 
weed—much more a spider—would 
be felt to be murder—and to de- 
serve death without benefit of clergy 
—were you even, like Dr Mant, a 
Bishop. Such a crime he would not 
commit—were it to entitle him to 
sign his name Canruar; for a 
humaner being never mused in the 
woods. He well deserves now to 
inhabit a palace—for he was happy 
in a small parsonage-house—first as 
curate—then as vicar—then as rec- 
tor—and the Bishop has the same 
meek and humble mind that he pre- 
served unchanged in every change 
of condition—nor are meekness and 
humility lovelier on any brows than 
on those that wear a mitre. As you 
love us, you must love Dr Mant and 
his “ Months.” 

But you still persist in reading 
only the highest poetry? Well, 
then, you study Shakspeare? That 
is right. But why not condescend 
to take ap occasional skreed—as the 
Shepherd would say—of Homer? Be- 
cause he is a poet of the second de- 
gree. So is Dante and Milton. Where, 
then,-stand Spenser and Words- 
worth? In the third degree. Sou- 
they, Shelley, Coleridge, Campbell, 
Moore, and Rogers? In the fourth. 
Bowles, Montgomery, Milman, Barry 
Cornwall, and a few others? Inthe 
fifth. The rest? Nowhere. ’Pon our 
honour, you are a very proud per- 
sonage—a very fastidious fellow in- 
deed—and we should like, from 
mere curiosity, to listen to your own 
strains, more especially when you 
happen to be inspired by a fit of the 
colic. Tobe serious and angry, you 
may be assured, sir, of this — that 
even he, who among the minor poets 
goes by the appellation of “ The 
Pigmy,” and fondles a muse little 
more than a span long, is a giant in 
imagination to you—and in the pur- 
lieus of Parnassus would be graci- 
ously nodded to by Apollo, while 
the God would order Pan to kick 
you off the premises, and send you, 
with a flea in your ear, to write ar- 
ticles on the Belles Lettres in the 
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Omnsinus. It is, we cheerfully con- 
fess, true that many a man can make 
a pair of stanzas, who could not, 
were his salvation to depend on the 
feat, make a pair of breeches; but it 
is equally true that many a man can 
make a pair of breeches, and good 
breeches too, who, had he even the 
same awful inducement, could not, 
by continuing to toil through four 
generations of men, that fall like 
leaves, get up a pair of stanzas, and 
very bad stanzas too, even the worst 
that ever were sewed by single or 
double stitch, close or open; there- 
fore, the least of the minnows amon 
the shoals of Minor Poets, that turn 
up their silver liuings—or bellies—to 
the sun in the shallows, would seem 
a whale “ wallowing unwieldy enor- 
mous in his gait,” when seen rising 
at a midge-fly, which you had pre- 
viously in vain endeavoured to de- 
vour. A minor Prose-writer—which 
you are—is the least of all the ani- 
malcule—and no experiment in op- 
tics could magnify him into any thing 
like the bulk of one of those mon- 
sters that lately terrified the isle 
from its propriety in that drop of 
ditch-water, which plusquam civilia 
bella tormented, and convulsed and 
ensanguined with carnage. The fact 
is, that you are invisible—and the 
wonder is that you are not inaudi- 
ble too—so be thankful that you 
have a voice, for otherwise you never 
could “have given the world as- 
surance of a mite.” 

But we speak now not to mites, 
but men; and we beg those who are 
hard to be pleased with poetry, to 
think how many kinds there are of 
musical instruments and of music. 
When, all at once, ’gins blow the 
mighty organ, nobody thinks of a 
flageolet. But is it not equally true, 
that when all at once ’gins pipe that 
minim the flageolet, nobody thinks 
of an organ? We never heard Vin- 
cent Novello handle the organ, but 
though we had, should wehave theless 
delighted to hear Sandy Ballantyne 
finger the flageolet? A fiddle is not 
a flute, any more than a flute a fiddle 
—but cannot Nicholson charm those 
who have had the misfortune to be 
astonished by Paganini? So much 
for musical instruments, and they 
who play thereon—and we have 
selected a very few modern instan- 
ces out of the millions of all ages 
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that have occurred between the per- 
formances of David on the harp, and 
those of the celebrated Chin chop- 
r, who was a Jew too, we believe, 
ut a German one. ‘Tis just the 
same with musical compositions— 
und we can answer for ourselves, 
that we have lost nothing of our de- 
light in the simple Broom o’ the 
Cowdenknowes, since we were 
“rapt inspired” by the sublime 
Creation of Handel. And thus are 
we again brought to Dr Mant’s 
Months, which we can read with 
pleasure, after the Days of Hesiod, 
or the Nights of Young, or Pollock’s 
Course of Time, and before ventu- 
ring on “ Eternity” by an anony- 
mous writer, who wishes it to be 
bound up in one volume with his 
“ Infinitude.’ From Shakspeare’s 
Tempest we can turn, without a 
moment's warning, to Crabbe’s Vil- 
lage Register—from Miranda won 
by a Prince, to Phoebe Dawson se- 
duced by a tailor—and though Lady 
Macbeth be on the whole the more 
impressive character, we have al- 
ways felt Mother Millwood to be 
more imposing—nor can we think 
that the career, and its close, of the 
Thane of Fife, are more truetonature 
than of the City Apprentice. 
Leaving all such illustrations of 
the comprehensive character of our 
creed, and ceasing to ramble, we can- 
not help expressing our satisfaction 
with the modest manner in which Dr 
Mant’s “ Months” have been pub- 
lished ; up to this moment, we can- 
not charge our memory with having 
seen any extracts from them in any 
eriodical—and if it be wafted into 
favour, it will be on its own wings, 
and not by the most ignominicus of 
all means—the power of puffing— 
by which so many worthless works 
have been forced, for a short season, 
into a wretched notoriety, and then 
sunk’ into the jakes. The very ex- 
terior look of the volumes is attrac- 
tive, with its cerulean cover and 
graceful foilage; and the interior is 
at once elegant and simple, in the 
distribution of the page and the dis- 
tinctness of the type, which rejoices, 
more than is usual, but not more than 
to our eye is pleasant, in Italics 
and caPpitats. Those are employed 


to give emphasis tosentiments which, 
though not unfrequently common- 
place enough, are often very happily 
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expressed, and witlra fine simplicity; 
these, for the most part, denote 
names and nouns—of trees, flowers, 
or birds; and we cannot but think 
that the creqtures—animate or inani- 
mate—deserve the distinction. The 
promise made totheeye is not breken 
to the heart, and we repeat, that the 
volumes are full of truth and nature. 
We say so, after frequent perusals 
of many parts of them both—amount- 
ing, we daresay, to the whole—on 
the banks of the Tweed, one day of 
white clouds, when we could not 
move a fish, even in the ozier-shal- 
lows of Cardronna Mains. Yet the 
poem, as the Bishop calls it, (it is 


not a poem,) has one radical vice— 


we would fain use a gentler word— 
which, we fear, is incurable—languid 
uniformity ; the “fatal facility of the 
octosyllabic measure” has betrayed 
him into a style diffusive and prolix, 
sometimes toa degree altogether un- 
pardonable—letus say at once prosy— 
and there are many passages, perhaps 
fifty lines long each, that for any 
meaning that isinthem, might becom- 
pressed into five with greatad vantage. 
The Doctor so loves all that is amia- 
ble, that he sometimes drivels, and 
then we cannot help thinking that we 
see symptoms of old age. But having 
said this much, and with reluctance, 
we can say, and with perfect truth, 
that if there be here and there some- 
thing of the fondness of advanced 
years, their is much of their wisdom, 
and of their goodness—and every 
where conspicuous their piety ; if the 
fire be wanting that burns but in 
youth or manhood’s prime, its place 
is often supplied by a gentle flame, 
that sheds “a dim religious light” 
over the sweet and soothing imagery 
with which the volumes are filled; 
the writer’s fancy, if not very power- 
ful, is very susceptible, and all its 
play is inspired by the most amiable 
feelings; his observation of the most 
delicately characteristic minutie of 
all natural productions is singularly 
fine; and he shows in every page 
that he is, in the best sense of the 
terms, a florist, a botanist, and an 
ornithologist. Indeed, we know not 
where else to look for more delight- 
ful portraiture of flowers, plants, and 
birds, than in these most pleasing 
volumes; and, as a naturalist, the 
pame of Mant may be joined with: 
those of White, Knapp, Rennie, Jesse, 
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Mudie, and Bennet ; and his volumes 
and theirs be lodged, as household 
works, on the same shelves of our 
library with those of Wilson and 
Audubon—“ alike, but oh, how dif- 


ferent!” We rather suspect that 
we fell asleep on a brae, with his 
book on our bosom, that afternoon 
on which angling seemed to be, like 
our pannier, an empty name; but 
We must attribute the slumbers of 
one not constitutionally somnolent, 
in greater measure to the murmur- 
ing of bees, the hum of the small 
unseen, the bleating of lambs, the 
cawing of rooks, the croonin’ of 
cushats, the high-up hymn of the 
lark, and the liquid lapses of the 
most musical of all rivers—to say 
nothing of ‘‘ clouds that waver to the 
half-shut eye,” and finally waft away 
with them the sleeper into the land 
of dreams. 

During the first week of April, 
Maga will be read by millions all 
over Britain, and by hundreds of 
thousands more rarely sprinkled all 
over Ireland; so here is a pleasant 
passage about April, assuredly one 
of the loveliest, though in Scotland 
she be somewhat a little capricious 
or so—but really so are all her sis- 
ters—of the family of the year. 


“ Hail, April! Lo, inspired by thee 
Full many a lovely form I see 
Its long lost garniture resume, 
Of woodland leaf, and woodland bloom. 
“No more with tassels here and there 
Besprent, but in a vesture fair 
The Larch to welcome thee is seen, 
Unmingled, of the tenderest green. 
Bright tints, to welcome thee, adorn 
Of tenderest green the full-robed Thorn. 
Of broader Jobes, and darker grain, 
His leaves for thee the Maple-Plane 
Developes from their crimson sheaths : 
For thee his bright and twisted wreaths 
Five-finger’d, like a giant’s hand, 
The Chestnut’s lengthening shoots ex- 
pand. 
Forth from his coral’s ruby holds 
The Lime his pale green leaves unfolds. 
The Alder through the wat’ry mead, 
About the mountain’s rocky head 
The Birch for thee his leaves displays. 
And Elm and spreading Beech arrays, 
To grace thy course, a thickening skreen ; 
Thas his smooth plates of glossy sheen ; 
And, stateliest of the woodland realm, 
His rougher leaves the blossom'd Elm. 
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“* And, April, many a blossom’d tree 
Besides appears to honour thee. 
If dull to March’s wooing, now 
For thee the trembliug Aspen’s bough 
Shows its long drops of scaly down, 
White, but with rings of motiled brown. 
For thee the Ash-tree’s branches gray, 
Whose lingering leaves crave longer stay, 
Send now their flow’rs unshelt«r’d forth; 
And, offspring of the hilly north, 
The beauteous tree of mountain fame, 
The Ash.tree’s kinsman but in name, 
For thee with winged leafits spread 
Puts forth his blossoms’ cluster’d head. 
“ And wilding fruit-trees, such alone 
As Britain’s isles can boast their own, 
Indigenous, of more delight 
Ministrant to the curious sight, 
Than grateful to the craving taste: 
The Crab with virgin whiteness graced 
Ting’d with the rose’s modest glow ; 
Of virgin whiteness, like the snow, 
The cluster’d Cherry ; and more rare, 
Of rival white the blooming Pear : 
More justly valued for their use, 
For swelling pulp, for flowing juice, 
But not in form, or native die, 
Or texture, lovelier to the eye, 
Where, nurs’d by man’s improving care, 
With Peach and Apricot they share, 
And luscious Nectarine, the praise 
To light the garden’s vernal blaze ; 
Or claim, their undivided reign, 
The blooming orchard’s rich domain. 


‘* Nor, April, fail with scent and hue 
To grace thee lowlier blossoms new. 
Not only that, where weak and scant 
Peep’d forth the early primrose plant, 
Now shine profuse unnumber’d eyes, 
Like stars that stud the wint'ry skies: 
But that its sister Cowslips nigh, 

With no unfriendly rivalry 

Of form and tint and fragrant smells, 
O’er the green fields their yellow bells 
Unfold bedropt with tawny red, 

And meekly bend the drooping head. 
Not only that the fringed edge 

Of heath, or bank, or pathway hedge 
Glows with the furze’s golden bloom: 
But mingling now the verdant Broom, 
With flow’rs of rival lustre deck’d, 
Uplifts its shapelier form erect. 

“ And there, upon the sod below, 
Ground-ivy’s purple blossoms show, 
Like helmet of crusader knight, 

Its anthers’ crosslike forms of white. 

And lesser Periwinkle’s bloom, 

Like carpet of Damascus’ loom, 

Pranks with bright blue the tissue weve- 

Of verdant foliage : and above 

With milkwhite flow’s, whence soon 
shall swell 
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Rich fruitage, to the taste and smell 
Pleasant alike, the strawberry weaves 
Its coronets of threefold leaves 
In mazes through the sloping wood. 
Nor wants there, in her dreamy mood 
What fancy’s sportiveness may think 
A cup, whence midnight elves might 
drink 

Delicious drops of nectar’d dew, 
While they their fairy sports pursue 
And roundelays by fount or rill ; 
The streak’d and chequer'd daffodill. 

‘* Nor wants there many a flow’r 

beside 

On holt and heath and meadow pied : 
With pale green bloom the upright box 
And woodland crowfoot’s golden locks ; 
And yellow cinquefoil’s hairy trail ; 
And saxifrage with petals pale ; 
And purple bilberry’s globelike head ; 
And cranberry’s bells of rosy red ; 
And creeping gromwell blue and bright ; 
And cranesbill’s streaks of red and white, 
Or purple with soft leaves of down ; 
And golden tulip’s turban’d crown 
Sweet-scented on its bending stem ; 
And bright-eyed Star of Bethlehem; 
With those, the firstlings of their kind, 
Which through the bosky thickets wind 
Their tendrils, vetch, or pea, or tare, 
At random ; and with many a pair 
Of leafits green the brake embower, 
And many a pendant painted flower. 


** And, April, to thy genial smile 
Responsive, countless forms the while 
Of animated life obey 
The summons of thy gentle sway. 


““ Tf uncongenial blasts before 
Have stay’d their passage to our shore, 
Now wafted, gentler month, by thee 
O'er midland or Atlantic sea, 
The threefold tribes of swallows haste, 
In thy first days, or ere to waste 
Thy widmost course has run. Nor fails 
He of the pinion’s broadest sails 
To track their path, their brother Swift. 
But tho’ to brave the stormy drift 
Be his the pinions’ amplest spread, 
And his with fleetest action sped 
The airy flight ; more late to come, 
' More prompt to quit his summer h. me 
Ts he of all the fork-tail’d race ; 
As if his wint’ry dwelling-place, 
Hard by the Stormy Cape, or far 
In regions of the eastern star, 
Forbade across the tedious way 
O+ quick approach or lengthen’d stay. 


“Nor, April, dost thou fail to bring 
To greet thee birds of shorter wing, 
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Infirm of flight ; yet such as trill 

Melodious from their tender Dill 

Sweet music. If the white-throat’s 
lay, 

Flitting from hedgerow spray to spray, 

Or gently mounting through the air, 

To mark his bosom silvery fair 

Invite us ;—or from loftiest tree 

With brisk unwearied melody, 

Of sable breast and snowy head 

And quivering tail of crimson red, 

The slumbering morn the Redstart 
wakes ;—= 

Or ’mid the groves and tangled brakes 

The Wood-wren from his yellow throat 

Chants forth his sharp and shivering 
note, 

Peculiar :—or his whisper’d song 

That Warbler, olive brown, among 

Thicket, or furze, or sheltering grass ; 

While untaught peasants, as they pass, 

Deem the loud whisper of his bill 

Is but the cricket's chirrup shrill. 

** Nor, April, think I scorn to see 
On newturn’d tilth, or upland lea, 
Tho’ thin and weak her pow’r of song, 
Tripping the nibbling flocks among, 

Or hunting brisk from ridge to ridge 
The worm minute or lurking midge, 
With sulphur breast, and olive wing, 
The pretty Shepherdess of Spring ;— 
Or in the shelter’d solitudes 

Of southern England’s sprouting woods, 
Hear with his soft repeated coo 

His mate the gentle Turtle woo ;— 
Or catch on some sunshiny day 

‘ The plain song of the Cuckoo gray,” 
Resounding from his shallow bill 
With cry monotonous, and still 
Repeated ; but though rude and dull 
Of sound, of pleasing thoughts is full 
* The plainsong’ of that shallow bird, 
Then first amid the flushing heard 

OF vernal beauty, at the time 

When the young year is in its prime ; 
And, ere that prime be overcast, 

The Cuckoo’s homely song is past.” 








The good Bishop—who must have 
been an indefatigable bird-nester in 
his boyhood—though we answer for 
him that he never stole but one egg 
out of four, and left undisturbed the 
callow young—treats of those beau- 
teous and wondrous structures in a 
style that might make Professor 
Rennie jealous, who has written, like 
a Vitruvius, on the architecture of 
birds. He expatiates with uncon- 


trolled delight on the unwearied ac- 
tivity of the architects who, without 
any apprenticeship to the trade, are 
journeymen, nay, master-builders, 
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the first spring of their full-fledged 
lives—with no other tools but a bill, 
unless we count their claws, which, 
however, seem, and that only in 
some kinds, to be used but in carry- 
ing materials —theugh with their 
breasts and whole bodies, indeed, 
most of them round off the soft in- 
sides of their procreant cradles, till 
they fit each breoding bunch of fea- 
thers to a hairs’-breadth, as it sits 
close and low on eggs or eyeless 
young, a /eetle higher raised up above 
their gaping babies, as they wax from 
downy infancy into plumier child- 
hood, which they do how swiftly! 
and how soon have they flown! You 
look some sunny morning into the 
bush, and the abode in which they 
seemed so cozey the day before is 
utterly forsaken by the joyous in- 
grates, feebly fluttering in the nar- 
row grove, to‘them a wide world 
teeming with delight and wonder—to 
be thought of never more. With all 
the various materials used by them 
in building their different domiciles, 
the Bishop is as familiar as with the 
sole material of hisown wig—though, 
by the by, last time we had the plea- 
sure of seeing and sitting by him, 
he wore his own hair—* but that not 
much,” for, like our own, his sconce 
was bald, and, like it, showed the 
organ of constructiveness as fully de- 
veloped as Christopher or a Chaf- 
finch. He is perfectly well acquaint- 
ed, too, with all the diversities of 
their modes of building—their orders 
of architecture — and eke with all 
those of situation chosen by the 
kinds—whether seemingly simple in 
their cunning, that deceives, by a 
show of carelessness and heedless- 
ness of notice; or with craft of con- 
cealment, that baffles the most 
searching eye, hanging their beloved 
secret in gloom not impervious to 
sun and air; or, trustful in man’s love 
of his own home, affixing the nest 
beneath the eaves, or in the flowers 
of the lattice kept shut for their 
sakes, or half-opened by fair hands 
of virgins, whose eyes gladden with 
heart-born brightness, as each morn- 
ing they mark the growing beauty of 
the brood, till they smile to see one 
almost as large as its parents sitting 
on the rim of the nest, when all atonce 
it hops over, and, as it flutters away 
like a leaf, seems surprised that it 
can fly! 
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* And so ’tis bustle all, nor rest 
Nor respite ; for the purpos’d nest 
Till by instinctive skill are sought 
Materials rude and quaint, and brought 
Each to the appropriate place, as each 
The general laws of nature teach : 
The general laws, to all as known 
In common, and to each its own. 
Whate’er on earth’s broad bosom lies, 
Or on the passing breezes flies, 
May serve their urgent need, they catch 
And bear abrupt away: from thatch 
Of cottage roof, or haystack, draw 
The loosen’d hay, or dangling straw ; 
Or with keen glance enquiring peep, 
And from the rich manuring heap 
Take of its matted stores ; or cull 
The wiry hair, or softer wool, 
Of horse or fleecy sheep ; and now 
Twigs from the dry and sapless bough, 
Now tufts of cottony down combine, 
Or of the spider’s filmy line ; 
Or fibrous root, or grassy bent, 
Or feathery catkin, with cement 
Composed of neatly moulded clay : 
Now the green moss, or lichen gray, 
Or leaves, whose gather’d heaps imbed 
The woodland’s shady depth, or shred, 
Paper, or wood ; and oft a plume, 
Perhaps their own, the narrow room 
Their nestling’s future house to form, 
Without, within, compact and warm. 
** Nor less diversified in place, 
The dwellings for their future race 
The various kinds are planning. These 
Choose the deep shade of forest trees, 
Or lowlier shrub, or on the edge 
Of cultured field the platted hedge, 
Orchard or garden, by the leaves 
Fresh-spreading shelter’d: those the eaves 
Projetting of man’s friendly roof 
In populous city, or aloof 
In rural bamlet’s dwellings rude, 
Or in the grange’s solitude, 
Window or rafter’d beam select. 
For some suffices to protect 
Their lurking place in mouldering wall 
Or bank, where ever bubbling fall 
The runnels of the living brook, 
Or refuse heap, a hollow nook. 
Those the green lands, and grassy leas, 
And pastures by the waters please : 
These the wild mountain’s lone recess, 
Or dwellings of the wilderness 
Secluded ; where they shroud alone, 
Beside some bare o’ermantling stone 
From storm defended, or within 
The bowery heath or prickly whin: 
These the old Baron’s feudal fort 
Dismantled, or the cloyster’d court 
Of ruin’d abbey ; while the boughs, 
Where the rude sounds of wild carouse 
Once echoed, or the cloisters dim 
Return’d the chant or measured hymn, 
Now circle through the lonely grove, 








The thrilling notes of joyous love, 
Or what to pensive ear the tone 
May seem of grateful orison.” 


** Come, let us walk abroad, and see 
Amused with what variety 
The little architects their work 
Have plann’d ; while some already lurk 
In covert o’er their procreant bed 
Close brooding ; some the unform’d shed 
Now but prepare, less prompt to ply 
The housewife’s duty, till the sky 
More genial and the swelling spray 
Disclos'd torbid prolong’d delay. 

“* Nor far afield in search to roam 
Behoves.thee ; if about thy home 
Tall tree, or-shrub, or budding hedge, 
Or hollow nook, or jutting ledge, 
Meet nestling place afford ; and thou 
Free nature’s denizens allow 
To dwell uninjured, nor molest 
The fortunes of the rising nest. 
For used to men, and human haunts 
And actions, if no terror daunts 
And drives them from their place pre- 

ferr’d, 

Full many a sociable bird 
Forgets the wildness of his race, 
At least forgoes it; and the place 
Of man’s abode not his alone 
Esteems, but chooses for its own. 

** Molest them not! the vernal bloom 
If chance the prying bill consume, 
The itl o’erlook’d they'll more than buy 
The indulgence with the snail or fly 
Excluded :—if the ripening fruit 
Perchance their curious palate suit, 
To the pleas’d ear they more than pay 
Its value with the tunefal lay. 
And if at times ’tis haply true, 
That mischief more than good they do, 
Still does not the considerate mind 
And gentle feel a joy refin’d, 
A sort of heavenly joy, to see 
God’s creatures round about us free 
From harm, rejoicing as they can 
In their brief life’s precarious span? 
And would we not desire to know, 
Or wish we rather to forego 
Such joy if purchased at the price 
Of some poor trivial sacrifice?” 


“ And see the Blackbird and the 
Thrush, 

Our inmates in the lowly bush : 
And nestling in the lofty tree 
The Missel-bird our inmate see. 
Already may the curious eye 
Aslant their patient forms descry 
Close cowering : let the passing glance 
Suffice thee; nor with rash advance, 
Or motion of the extended arm, 
The mother from her charge alarm ; 
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The shelter of her pent-house wings 
While o’er the pregnant eggs she flings, 
As yet with motion unendued ; 
Or nestles o’er the callow brood, 
And fosters the now lively nest 
With fervour of the beating breast. 
‘* Here on the lawn, in laurustine 
Or holly see the Chaffinch twine 
With hair his moss-wove home compact. 
There with like zeal, but less exact 
Of skill, the intrusive Sparrow weaves 
His in the spout or jutting eaves. 
“There ’mid the fruit-trees’ blooming 
bowers, 
Where now the warm prolific hours 
Tempt him the ivy buds to quit, 
And through the flowery orchard flit, 
Or garden, for his filmy prey 
Enliven’d by the sunny ray, 
The Blackeap see: And now with trill 
Of wild note from his mellow bill 
He cheers, and now with gnat or fly, 
Caught sporting in the azure sky, 
Attent his. brooding consort feeds: 
And, as the nestling task proceeds, 
Oft may you mark his sable crown 
Exchanged. for her’s of russet brown. 
“ Low in the garden’s thorny bound, 
Or under, on the shelving mound 
*Mid waving bent-grass, or the bloom 
Of blossom’d furze, her humble home 
The Yellow Bunting plants. And she, 
Reft of her early progeny 
By thoughtless sport, again prepares 
Her simple nest and household cares, 
The Hedgerow Chanter. And above, 
In shelter of the fir-tree grove, 
Where the broad bongh its shadow lends, 
Her home the Golden Wren suspends. 
Nor does her duskier kinsman fly 
Aloof from man’s society ; 
The streamlet’s overarching bank, 
Beset with grass and mosses dank, 
For the broad cedar’s arm, or fir 
Wide-spread, or spiral juniper, 
Exchanging ; or the hawthorn spray, 
Or straw-roof’d thatch of treasur’d hay, 
Or out-house eave, or ivied wall, 
Resounding his blythe madrigal. 
“ A cradle for the Greenbird’s bed, 
And bowery covert o’er her head, 
The forked pine supplies. A hole 
In wall, or tree’s decaying bole, 
The Ox-eye’s artless nest receives. 
With thickening shroud of sprouting 
leaves 
The quickset hawthorn’s prickly spines, 
Or gooseberry’s, where the Linnet 
twines 
His house compact or cove within 
The shrubby and close-cluster’d whin, 
*Gainst eye or hand a shelter throw 
And barrier from invading foe. 
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*¢ Deep in the thorn’s entangled maze, 

Or where the fruit-tree’s thickening 
sprays 

Yield a secure and close retreat, 
The dusky Bullfinch plans her seat. 
There, where you see the cluster’d boughs 
Put forth the opening bud, her spouse 
With mantle gray, and jet-like head, 
And fiaming breast of crimson red, 
Ts perch’d with hard and hawk-like beak 
Intent the embryo fruit to seek. 
Nor ceases from his pleasing toil, 
The orchard’s budding hope to spoil, 
Unless with quick and timid glance 
Of his dark eye your dread advance 
He notice, and your search evade, 
Hid in the thicket’s pathless shade. 

“ But most of all to haunts of’ men 
Familiar, though to savage glen 
And woodland wild he oft may roam 
Secluded, oft his wintry home 
No less the Redbreast makes his bower 
For nestling in the vernal hour ; 
In thatch, or root of aged tree 
Moss-grown, or arching cavity 
Of bank or garden’s refuse heap, 
Or where the broad-leav’d tendrils creep 
Of ivy, and an arbour spread 
O’er trellis’d porch or cottage shed.” 


All must like such verses as these, 
and many will love them; and there 
are many hundredsas good or better 
about the manners, customs, habits, 
dispositions, and character of birds, 
—of which by and by we may give 
you a glance,—scattered through the 
Months, from January to December 
inclusive; nor does the benevolent 
Bishop ever weary of the theme. 
Even January, he knows, has its few 
early singing birds, such as the Red- 
breast, the Blackbird, the Thrush, 
and the Missel-Thrush; and he dis- 
serts on the notes of one and all of 
them, like an ornithologist with a 
good musical ear ; and, indeed, with- 
out a good inusical ear, no man can 
bean ornithologist. He may, indeed, 
be able to discriminate the quack or 
cackle of the Middlesex goose 
from that of the Glasgow gander; 
but the Muscovy duck would puzzle 
him, and he would be all abroad with 
him of the canvass- back, the delight 
of Jonathan. Flocks of small birds 
during the initial month, the Bishop 
confesses, are not musical, but they 
make amends for their sorry song by 
their extreme vivacity; and even 
then, when the earth is barer than 
the sky, the Lark doth often sing, not 
so near to heaven’s gates, and a 
shorter lyric than in advancing 
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spring, or during that sweetest sea- 
son when neither he nor you can 
say whether ’tis spring or summer. 
We do not at this moment remember 
any mention of the January song of 
the Lark in any other poet,—though 
all poets have sung of the bird at 
once so humble and so aspiring, 
either “ wakening by the daisy’s 
side,” on the lea, or sitting in the 
braided furrow ; and looking on him 
then with his graceful crest, you 
might think he could nor sing nor 
soar—uplifted by ecstasy into the 
blue profound, all ascent and song, 
till you no more can see, and must 
listen to hear him, and then, as if his 
orisons were accepted, fondly waver- 
ing earthwards, and after a pause, in 
which he seems dallying with a 
home-sick passion, dropping down 
like one dead, beside his mate in her 
shallow nest. But that is not in Ja- 
nhuary, nor need we say in what. 
month, for you know it. 

Pairing time, you know too, is in 
February, and the good Bishop is 
most animated on the courtship of 
birds—their rivalry—and the infirmi- 
ties common to them with all earthly 
things. Then it is that the Missel- 
Thrush—and some others besides 
him—build—rooks, for example, in 
England—though never, or but rare- 
ly, till well on in March in Scotland. 
The Bishop is at home in a rookery— 
though he does not tell us what he 
thinks of rook-pie. His March, too, is 
full of good ornithology; and, though 
we have sometimes been inclined to 
suspect that he is not altogether ac- 
curate in his dates, we believe, on 
reflection, that he is so, and that our 
experiences are in some things diffe- 
rent from his, because of the diffe- 
rence of climate. The descriptions 
in Mant’s Months, on that account, 
will not always be found to coincide 
with those of the same objects or oc- 
currences inGrahame’s Birds of Seot- 
land; but both poets are right, nor 
have we detected in either any grave 
mistake or serious error. After all, 
our poets, great or small, are our 
best naturalists; and their virtue, 
not their vice, is, that they are given 
to embellish. That is but the effect 
of intenser feeling; and what the 
dull call falsehood, the quick know 
to be the truth—the whole truth— 
and nothing but the truth. 

And now we think we hear some 
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captious critic cry, “ what! are these 
quotations about birds all you have 
to show us from Mant’s Month of 
April?” They are not all—yet the 
rest is very much of the same charac- 
ter, and assuredly we could ourselves 
say a thousand things on the whole 
creditable to that capricious creature, 
that are not to be found in these vo- 
jumes. But the Doctor did not 

ledge himself to exhaust the sub- 
ject ; and you may be thankful that 
neither so did we; he has dwelt on 
what, according to his feelings, are 
the most delightful attributes of 
April—and says not a word about 
angling; whereas we would have 
wearied you out of your love of life, 
by prosing uponit for many thousand 
lines, you all the while looking more 
blank than our verse, and frequently 
tempted to put a period, not to our 
paragraphs, but to your own exist- 
ence. For though Richard Mant is 
often prosy enough in all conscience, 
he is amere trifle in his petticoats to 
Christopher North in his sporting 
jacket—witness even this article, 
“slow beginning, never ending,” 
which we have been informed by Mr 
Hughes has set a succession of com- 
positorssound asleep, and rendered a 
range of readers comatose. Besides, 
consider that March, April, and May, 
are bona fide but one Month—tria 
juncta in und—and that you must 
peruse them all in that light before 
you can pronounce whether or no 
our diocesan has done them justice. 
March is the season of flowers—so 
is May. Nay, January has her wreath 
of honey-suckle leaves—primroses 
—daisies—furze —wall-flower—cat- 
kins of the hazel—smaller periwin- 
kles — ivy-leaved toad-flax — and 
“ snow-drops, emblem of maiden 
loveliness” —of all which the Shep- 
herd, whose crook is a crozier, doth 
tenderly treat. February, too, can 
gather her wreath of ‘flowers, and 
weeds as beautiful as flowers,” and 
many a time and oft have we paused, 
as she passed us somewhat disdain- 
fully by, to admire her flaunting 
forehead. Ay, flaunting is the 
very word, for though usually sour 
and sharp as an old maid with a 
snow-drop at her nose, hopeless of 
joves fruitions, February in the sun- 
shine that elicits the insects, resem- 
bles the same old maid on her way 
to church to be married at last toa 
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strapping son of Tipperary—and the 
whole neighbourhood runs out to see 
her decked with procumbent speed- 
well, barren strawberry, dandelion, 
butcher’s broom, vernal pilewort, 
daffodils no less, nay violets, “darkly, 
brightly, beautifully blue,” as her ex- 
pecting eyes are keeping a look out 
for the “bold bridegroom.” As for 
March, who comes in like a lamb 
and goes out like a lion, he is Flora’s 
head-gardener, and you see him busy 
among bright and balmy heaps of 
incense, wishing for no wages, and 
contented with bed and board. What 
we have said is sufficient to show 
that you must not read any one 
month—and least of all April—by 
itself; but must study a groupe of 
Fratres and Sorores, for there is no 
understanding the appearance or 
character of any one, male or female, 
without viewing it in closest connex- 
ion with the kindred nearest its own 
age—and then you are aware that 
there are twins in the family—we 
leave you to find them out if you can 
—and now for May—and heigh for 
May-pay. 


** Tt was of old a festive day, 

That usher'd in the birth of May. 

Right early on the jocund morn, 

When that delightful month was born, 

Or ere the thrush’s new-fledg’d brood 

Came forth their caterpillar food 

To pick upon the dewy lawn, 

Scarce lighted by the flickering dawn ; 

Or ere from his low place of rest, 

Hid in the sprouting cornfield’s breast, 

‘Tue lark, the shepherd’s clock,’ had 
sprung, 

And bathed in light ethereal sung 

Aloft his blithesome roundelay 

Of greeting to the morning gray; 

While yet the amorous nightingale 

Told in still twilight’s ear his tale 

Of rapturous joy and love repaid, 

Thick warbling through the woodland 
glade ; 

Regardless of the timely sleep, 

The noble from the castled steep, 

Tae burgher from the busy change, 

From village, hamlet, lonely grange 

The peasantry, a mingled throng 

Lasses and lads, and old and young, 

Pour’d forth promiscuously to pay 

Observance to the merry Muay: 

With shout and song, and winded horn 

Alert to wake the slumbering morn ; 

To rove the good greenwood, and bring 

Away the spoil of early spring, 

With nosegays deck'd, with garlands 
crown'd, 
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And hang each smiling homestead round, 
Window, and door, and porch with 
bowers 
Of verdant boughs and blooming flowers. 
‘“* And then at home the joyous scene! 
The Maypole on the village green, 
With ribbons, flag, and chaplets bound ; 
And pipe and tabor's mirthful sound ; 
And merry bells in concert ringing; 
And merry voices blithely singing ; 
And merry footsteps featly glancing 
With jingling bells; and morris-dancing, 
*Mid clash of swords and Kendal green, 
About the season’s maiden Queen, 
In crown and flowery mantle drest, 
Gave honour to the vernal feast. 
‘** Touch’d by the tint of mellowing 
years, 
And view’d far off, the scene appears 
One but of innocent delight. 
And yet perchance a nearer sight, 
As space diminish’d oft reveals 
Spots that a distant view conceals, 
Might open to the thoughtful eye, 
Enough to rai:e a serious sigh, 
For much of inconsiderate glee, 
Intemperate rout and revelry, 
With lack of purity combined ; 
Enough to satisfy the mind, 
Howe’er the fancy love to glance 
On by-gone themes of old romance, 
Tis well that now is past away 
The observance of those rites of May. 
** But who what now remains would 
blame 
Austerely of the May-day game ? 
And who so grave, as when he sees, 
Returning from the woods and leas, 
The lads’ and lasses’ village troops 
With garlanded and ribbon’d hoops, 
All sparkling with the morning dew, 
Pale primroses, and harebells blue, 
Bright goldilocks, and pansies pied, 
And scented hawthorn’s snow-white 
pride, 
And all the garniture of spring ; 
And hears them blithely carolling, 
Memorials of the elder times, 
Their rude traditionary rhimes, 
Gathering of doles a little store 
In pilgrimage from door to door :— 
Yes, who so grave, so dull of heart 
To bear in others’ joys a part, 
As from such pastime, void of guile 
And harmless, to withhold a smile 
And tribute to the garland gay, 
Nor wish them all a merry May?” 
Mant’s May is by no means the 
best of his months. We desiderate 
much of that spirit of blessed mirth 
which doth then bound, and abound, 
and rebound; and his measures, 
which ought to be wild with excess 
of joy, like rivulets “ dancing their 
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mazy round,” and numerous as the 
blended voices of all beings not by 
nature mute, are tame in their flow 
as art-induced irrigations creeping 
along a lawn, undiversified as the 
cuckoo’s cry, though, like it, melli- 
fluous, for the Bishop has an ear for 
sweet sounds, though it too greatly 
affects the monotonous. With not 
a few happy touches he tinges his 
trees—but what merit is there in 
that? He should have flushed his 
woods with beauty, till “our sense 
ached at it’’—till “ our souls were 
sick of love.” Each kind of tree, 
taken per se, “ shines well where it 
stands” in his picture; but they do 
not illustrate, and beautify, and glo- 
rify one another as they do in na- 
ture. He shows us no Forest. His 
list seems versified from Evelyn or 
Gilpin, without their poetry—his 
Scotch Firs would faint at the thun- 
der of the Linn of Dee—had Mona’s 
oaks been like his, there would have 
been no Druids. But we never 
shame a poet by quoting his poor 
lines—and to make some amends 
for our veracity, we praise, while 
we present it, the “ Lily of the Val- 
ley.” 
“ Fair flow’r, that lapt in lowly glade 
Dost hide beneath the greenwood shade, 

Than whom the vernal gale 
None fairer wakes on bank or spray, 
Our England’s Lily of the May, 

Our Lily of the vale ! 


*¢ Art thou that ‘ Lily of the field,’ 
Which, when the Saviour sought to 
shield 
The heart from blank despair, 
He show’d to our mistrustful kind, 
An emblem to the thoughtful mind 
Of God’s paternal care ?— 


“ Not thus I trow; for brighter shine 

To the warm skies of Pulestine 
Those children of the East! 

There, when mild autumn’s early rain 

Descends on parch’d Esdrela’s plain, 
And Tabor’s oak-girt crest ; 


‘*¢ More frequent than the host of night, 
Those earth-born stars, as sages write, 
Their brilliant disks unfold ; 
Fit symbol of imperial state 
Their sceptre-seeming forms elate, 
And crowns of burnish’d gold. 


“ But not the less, sweet springtide’s 
flower, 
Dost thou display the Muaker’s power, 
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His ekiil and handy-work, 
Our western valleys’ humbler child 
Where in green nook of woodland wild 
Thy modest blossoms lurk, 


“ What though nor care nor art be thine, 
The loom to ply, the thread to twine ; 
Yet, born to bloom and fade, 
Thee too a lovelier robe arrays, 
Than e’er in Israel’s brightest days 
Her wealthiest king array’d. 


** Of thy twin leaves the embowed skreen, 

Which wraps thee in thy shroud of green ; 
Thy Eden-breathing smell ; 

Thy arch’d and purple-vested stem, 

Whence pendant many a pearly gem 
Displays a milk-white bell ; 


“ Instinct with life, thy fibrous root, 
Which sends from earth the ascending 
shoot, 
As rising from the dead ; 
And fills thy veins with verdant juice, 
Charged thy fair blossoms to produce, 
And berries scarlet red ; 


“ The triple cell, the twofold seed, 
A ceaseless treasure-house decreed, 
Whence aye thy race may grow, 
As from creation they have grown, 
While Spring shall weave her flowery 
crown, 
Or vernal breezes blow :— 


“Who forms thee thus with unseen hand; 
Who at creation gave command, 

And will’d thee thus to be, 
And keeps thee still in being through 
Age after age revolving, who 

But the Great God is he ? 


«* Omnipotent, to work his will; 
Wise, who contrives each part to fill 
The post to each assign’d ; 

Still provident, with sleepless care 
To keep, to make thee sweet and fair 
For man’s enjoyment, kind ! 


“ ¢ There is no God,’ the senseless say: — 
* O God, why cast’st thou us away ?’ 
Of feeble faith and frail 
The mourner breathes his anxious 
thought :— 
By thee a better lesson taught, 
Sweet Lily of the Vale. 


“ Yes! He, who made and fosters thee, 
In reason’s eye perforce must be 

Of majesty divine : 
Nor deems she, that his guardian care 
Will He in man’s support forbear, 

Who thus provides for thine.” 
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We know not well why it is so, 
but we are seldom happy in mid- 
summer. Heaven forbid we should 
speak slightingly of any season—and 
we confess that the cause must lie 
in ourselves—for what is there in 
nature to make a rational man sad 
about the time of the summer sol-~ 
stice? Dr Mant seems then even 
happier than his wont, and so good 
@ man must be always happy; his 
animal spirits seem to rise as he 
writes in the table of contents of 
June, “ reign of summer establish- 
ed.” His July, too, is fervid, though 
he cannot describe—not he, indeed 
—a thunder-storm. The story of 
the fate of the family-party— 
young maidens all —that perished 
in a moment on Malvern hills, is 
ineffectively told—and was much 
more touching—we well remember 
reading it—in a Worcester newspa- 
per. Butletitpass. The magnificence 
of the meridian sky—of the rising 
and setting sun—is not a theme for 
the Bishop’s muse—for though he, 
no doubt, has a sense of the sublime, 
he has not the power of wording it 
—nor could he ever have said of the 
sun what Wordsworth says of him— 


*€ Outshining like a visible gol 
The path on which he trede.”’ 


But he is at home in the hay- field, 
walking behind the mowers, and in- 
specting the swathes with the eye 
of a botanist, or stroiling among the 
cocks, as the cones rise before the 
rakes, and the meadow becomes a 
city of round-headed tents or blunt- 
ed pyramids: ’Tis many a day since 
= read such a pleasant passage as 
this— 


‘* Here, as the swarthy mowers pass 
Slow through the tall and russet grass, 
In marshall’d rank, from side to side, 
With circling stroke and measur’d stride, 
Before the seythe’s wide sweeping sway 
The russet meadow’s tall array 
Falls, and the bristly surface strows 
With the brown swathe’s successive rows. 

Ah, take they heed, nor.on her nest 
The Partridge ill-secur’d molest! 

Deep in the grass behold ‘her sit ; 

Reluctant from her couch to flit, 

Though the stout mower’s whistling 
blade 

Incautious her abode invade, 

And threaten, ’mid the falling heap, 

Away herself and brood to sweep! 
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** Roused from her humble pallet, 
mark ! 
Up starts alarm’d the brooding Lark : 
And round and round her dwelling flies 
With fiuttering wings and plaintive cries. 

** And, hark! with oft-repeated wail, 
Heard but not seen, the restless Rail 
For her low home forbearance begs! 
Scarce issued from the ruptured eggs, 
Swift through the scatter’d morning dew 
The young their fleeting dam pursue. 

In pity spare them! Lest trepann’d, 
Though cherished by your fondling hand, 
Bereaved the captive birds decline, 

And for their dam and freedom pine! 

“Here the blithe hamlet’s gather’d 

throng, 
With toothed rake and forked prong, 
Maidens and boys, in order due 
The mower’s ridgy track pursue ; 
Turn with just care the tedded hay 
Alternate to the mellowing ray; 
Or loosely o’er the sunny mead 
The seatter’d rews promiscuous spread ; 
Or what may fill the rounded lap 
In smaller heaps collected wrap ; 
Or in more broad and Joftier piles 
Build the rich produce: while with 
smiles 
At hand the joyous farmer eyes, 
Safe from the assault of lowering skies, 
O'r the throng’d field to stature grown 
Complete the haycock’s tawny cone. 

** And there the toiling horses strain 
Slowly to move the ponderous wain. 
From pile to pile the slow wain goes :— 
And still at each more lofty grows, 
While the stout swains below supply 
Fresh fardels to the swains on high, 
Heaps upon heaps, the grassy load : 
Thence, lumbering oer the homeward 

road, 
It swells, adorn’d with trophied bough, 
The rick compact, or treasur'd mow. 

* Nor want there objects of delight, 

To charm, together with the sight, 
The ear and smell: of peerless scent 
The new-cut herbage redolent, 
Chief from the stem of vernal grass, 
Confest for sweetness to surpass 
The woodruff’s Eden-blowing breath ; 
And sweeping through the yielding 
swathe 
With rushing sound, or the'shrill tone 
Re-echoing of the sharpening hone 
Now’ and again, the mower’s scythe ; 
The ‘village ‘maiden’s carol blithe ; 
The village story-circling round ; 
And shout, and laughter’s jocund sound, 
And, join’d to voice of guiding swain, 
The rumbling of the loaded wain. 
** Nor wants there, what may well en- 
gage 
The mind reflecting ; if, a page 
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Of nature’s book here open thrown, 
We wish by care to make our own 

Its. rich contents; and scrutinise 
Discreetly with botanick eyes 

The clover’s many-claster’d head 

Of winged blossoms, white or red: 
And, each according to his kind, 

The grassy tribes by God design'd 

For use of bird, of beast, of man, 
Unmark’d by casual glance. But scan, 
Ascending from the fibrous root, 

Joint after joint, the juicy shoot, 

The stalk, the leaf, the waving plume, 
The sheltering husk, ‘the fruitful bloom, 
And last the swelling’seed:; and say, 
Though little deck’d by colours gay, 
lf plainer sample, or more fair, 

Of pow’r, contrivance, wisdom, care, 
Appeal to man’s considerate sense, 
And, ruling all, benevolence, 

Than nature’s lowliest children yield, 
The grass and herbage of the field.” 


His picture of the corn-field and 
the reapers is not so good, and he 
had far better have let the story of 
Ruth alone—which is sure to be 
spoiled—and likely to be ruined— 
when taken out of that loveliest 
of holy scripture. We have thus 
got into August—but we cannot say 
that his poetry improves with the 
fading, faded, and fallen leaf. His 
autumnal tints are far from being 
gorgeous—and he is no Poussin. 
But, if his imagination sometimes 
be languid, his heart is always alive 
—and he never alludes to their con- 
dition, or paints their occupations, 
without previously speaking of the 
poor. He blesses the god-given pre- 
cept that enjoins the Jand-owner to 
leave to them the corners, and the 
gleanings of the harvest field. His 
own charities privilege him to write 
thus—and they inspire him to write 
thus beautifully— 


** T love to see kind heav’n bestow 
Abundance on mankind below: 
Then chief, when ’tis bestow’d on one, 
Who lives not for himself alone, 
But, like the rich and fruitful ground, 
What he receives, disperses round, 
In part to bless the sons of men ; 
And grateful gives a part again, 
Like incense-breathing fields, to rise 
In tribute to the bounteous skies. 

* Nor less I love to see the store 
Augmented of the lowly poor ; 
By honest toil industrious wrought, 
By frugal care, and prudent thought, 
With peacefulness and heart’s content, - 
Which of the Fount of good, that sent 
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Life and its blessings, mindful, pays 
To Him the meed of thankful praise. 
And though to Him, who gives us all, 
The turf- built altar be but small, 

The offering there of little price ; 

And from that humble sacrifice, 

So the world deems, a trivial lame 
Ascending, though with heav’nward aim, 
With but a feeble light arise, 

And seek acceptance from the skies :— 
I know not but as rich a scent 

That turf-built altar may present, 
Expressive of the heart's desire, 

That offering poor, and feeble fire, 

As grateful to the smell divine ; 

As, flaming on the golden shrine, 

Ten thousand hecatombs, and more, 

In homage from the imperial store.” 


The Harvest Waggon, the Harvest 
Queen, and Harvest Home, which, 
in the poetry of Burns, and Grahame, 
and Allan Cunningham, and the 
Shepherd, are all so animated, that 
the scene leaps off the page, and 
arranges itself on the field, the road, 
the stack-yard, or the barn illumined 
with tallows, ten to the pound, ad- 
hering to the walls by their own 
grease, with here and there a larger 
fellow in a bit of tin, proudly ima- 
gining himself to be a lamp—in the 
verse of Mant are spiritless as the 
painted prints one sees in parlours 
of way-side inns—but they are not, 
like them, ludicrous or vulgar. Per- 
haps they had been better had they 
been so; but the Bishop has no vi- 
vacity—and afraid of being thought 
coarse, or low, he never ventures on 
those broad strokes which, when 
dashed off by genius familiarly con- 
versant with rural life, brings the 
whole scene boldly out in truthful 
prominence, with all its lights and 
shadows—till you hear as well as 
see it— 

** A wild scene 
Of mirth and jocund din.” 
Of the Harvest Moon he sings in a 
more suitable strain—and we wish 
we had written this appeal or in- 
junction to reapers as September is 
—s away, and corn yet standing 
in the field, not to let slip an hour in 
idleness :— 

‘“* Time presses : haste not then away 

Impatient with the setting day ! 
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Nor, though in twilight veil’d the sun 

Have now his daily journey ran, 

Cease ye the busy work to ply! 

For, lo! his substitute on high, 

As if to warn you not to close 

Your toil in premature repose ; 

As if to prompt you still to wield 

The sickle ’mid the harvest field ; 

With face benign and fair display’d 

At once to monish and to aid ; 

Eve after eve to glad the scene, 

With brief the intervals between 

Her risings each successive night ; 

Eve after eve with aspect bright 

Scarce minish’d, nature’s timely boon, 

Comes forth full-orb’d the Harvest 
Moon.” 


Half of September, and the whole 
of October, are occupied by the 
Bishop’s effusions on his darling 
feathered bipeds—for with him they 
are all darlings, from the kitty-wren 
to the golden eagle. About the swal- 
low he pours himself out in two 
hundred and thirty lines, and he 
teally gets wearisome exceedingly; 
we know not if they were all in- 
dited standing on one foot, but we 
engage, for a pot of honey, to indite 
double the number of equal merit— 
and the Bishop’s are not without 
merit—standing, like any other unin- 
spired Christian, on two—a pair of 
soles, either in silk, cotton, worsted, 
or bare. The “green skarf, and sable 
cormorant,” he despatches together 
in a couple of dozen lines, dull 
enough; his solan goose is lengthy, 
and we see he never saw the Bass; 
“ ponderous gulls and lighter mews ” 
he dismisses without ceremony, and 
he is terse on terns. He wastes, 
however, more breath on the puffin. 
“ Brown Skua Eagle of the Sea,” be- 
ing an “island king,” becomes a bad 
subject in the Bishop’s hands, as 
we see him catching the prey 

** the ravening gull 
Disgorges from his gullet.” 
Yet for all this sad or poor stuff, he 
makes amends by the soliloquy be- 
tween himself and the Little Petrel. 
It is too long, and occasionally a little 
languid, but contains so much natural 
sentiment and imagery that it is 
worthy a place in Maga. 
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